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France aims to create 
35-hour working week 


Award highlights landmine issue 


By Andrew Jack in Paris 

France promised yesterday to 
introduce legislation to cut the 
maximum length of the working 
week from 39 hours to 35 hours 
by 2000. 

The announcement, by Lionel 
Jospin, Socialist prime minister, 
after more than eight hours of 
discussions between government, 
unions and employers, provoked 
anger from business leaders. 

"We have been tricked.” said 
Jean Gandois, head of the Patro- 
ns t, the employer s’ federation, 
claiming that his organisation 
had received no advance warning 
of working hours legislation, 
which he called “very bad for 
employment and which will cre- 
ate considerable unemployment". 

Senior members of the Patro- 
nat had threatened to boycott 
yesterday’s meeting - a summit 
on jobs - if the government 
demanded a law fixing a date for 
the introduction of a 35-hour 
week. But the prime minister 
waited until the end of the meet- 
ing to announce his measures. 

Mr Jospin, speaking after the 
meeting held in the Matignon, 
his official residence, denied that 


anyone had been deceived, but 
said the voluntary implementa- 
tion of reduced working hours 
was “too slow" and there needed 
to be a law to provide “the neces- 
sary Impetus”. 

He emphasised that he bad 
repeatedly stressed the need to 
reduce working hours in his 1995 
presidential and 1997 National 
Assembly campaigns. He had 
reiterated the co mmi tment after 
his election in June, and had 
argued that it was essential to 
help in the fight to reduce the 
country’s high unemployment. 

However, Mr Jospin said the 
cut in working hours should not 
threaten the competitiveness of 
companies and needed to be 
negotiated in a decentralised 
way. A first law would be voted 
in early 1998 setting the objective 
of 35 hours by January 2000. fol- 
lowed by a second law at the end 
of 1999 setting out the details. 

A government official conceded 
that the proposal left consider- 
able flexibility on whether or 
bow the cut in working hours 
would be implemented. 

Mr Jospin also promised aid - 
budgeted at several billions of 
francs - of FFr9.000 ($1,540) per 


employee during 1998 to compa- 
nies that cut working hours by at 
least 10 per cent and increase the 
number of employees by at least 
6 per cent. 

In line with recent statements, 
he said any reduction in the 
working week should not be 
accompanied by pay cuts, but by 
"moderation" in increases. He 
postponed any rise in the mini- 
mum wage until a meeting of 
unions and employers' represen- 
tatives next year. 

Mr Jospin also promised modi- 
fications to France's high level of 
employers’ social security contri- 
butions and early retirement 
measures to allow an individual 
who started work aL 14 to retire 
at 56 with full pension rights if 
another employee was hired in 
his or her place. 

Marc Blondel, leader of the 
Force Ouvrtere union which 
helped trigger widespread strikes 
in late 1995, said he was disap- 
pointed that his demands for an 
immediate reduction in the work- 
ing week and a rise in the mini - 
mum wage had been rejected. He 
said he would “test the tempera- 
ture" of employees before decid- 
ing what action to take. 




S African mining 
merger to form 
$3.6bn gold group 

Gold Fields and Gencor to rival Anglo 
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The US refusal to ban landmines has been highlighted by the award 
of the Nobel Peace Prize to campaigner Jody Williams. Page 3 ap 


Lettuce leaves smokers with fresh hope 


By Richard Tomkins In New York 

There’s good news for smokers 
in the US: a company has intro- 
duced a nicotine-free cigarette 
claimed to be. safer than any 
tobacco product an the market 
It’s called Bravo and retails at 
$3.50 a pack. 

There’s just one catch. It’s 
made of lettuce. 

The cigarette has been 
launched by Safer Smokes Corpo- 
ration of Hackensack, New Jer- 
sey - a company founded by 
Puzant C. Torlglan, a retired 
pharmaceuticals executive who 
has spent 39 years trying 
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io develop a safer cigarette. 

In the late 1960s, Mr Torigian 
made headlines in the US and 
Britain with a previous launch 
of Bravo. But people complained 
that the cigarettes smelled like 
burning lettuce, and the enter- 
prise was short-lived. 

Mr Torigian believes that 30 
years ago Bravo was too far 
ahead of its time. Now, he says, 
the dangers of smoking are bet- 
ter understood. 

In any event, he plans to 
change his marketing strategy; 
this time the product will be sold 
as a means of helping smokers 
quit, not as a safer alternative to 


the real thing. "It’s a non- 
nicotine smoke.” he says. 
"Within a few days your system 
gets totally cleansed of nicotine, 
and you begin to lose your crav- 
ing. You give up smoking gradu- 
ally and naturally.” 

On the outside, Bravo ciga- 
rettes look just like normal, 
filter-tipped cigarettes, but the 
"tobacco” inside Is made from 
lettuce leaves fashioned into 
sheets and cured through the 
addition of natural flavourings 
and enzymes. 

Mr Torigian, now 75, started 
Ms research in 1958, and experi- 
mented with carrot tops, maple 
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leaves, rhododendrons and 200 
other plants before settling on 
lettuce as the ideal tobacco sub- 
stitute. 

In those days, he smoked 
Salem, an RJT. Reynolds brand of 
menthol cigarette, at the rate of 
op to two packs a day. 

"But obviously, when I began 
manufacturing my own ciga- 
rettes, I started smoking them,” 
he says. 

“After about two or three 
months, I was surprised to find 
it had reduced my smoking habit 
to the point where I really didn’t 
want to smoke any more. That’s 
when I began to realise that. 




hey, this is a product that helps 
people quit.” 

Bravo cigarettes are initially 
being sold through independent 
drug stores and health food 
shops in some large US cities. 
They are also available by mail, 
and In the next few days Safer 
Smokes plans to start selling 
them through a web site on the 
internet {wwto.bretvosmokes.com). 

But Hr Torigian says he is not 
seeking commercial success. "At 
75 years of age. I am not looking 
to became a billionaire. I don’t 
need that much. What I do need 
to do is leave behind something 
that says: ‘Torigian was here’.” 


By Roger Matthews 

in Johannesburg and 
Kenneth Gooding in London 

The transformation of South 
Africa's troubled gold mining 
industry took another important 
step yesterday with the creation 
of a company that will rival 
Anglo American as the world's 
largest producer. 

Gold Fields of South Africa, the 
world's third-largest gold mining 
company, announced it had 
agreed to merge its gold mining 
interests with those of Gencor. 

Gencor, the formerly diversi- 
fied group based in South Africa, 
earlier this year transferred its 
base metals interests to Billiton 
in the UK, which after listing 
became a FTSE 100 company. 

Alan Wright, chief executive of 
Gold Fields, said the new com- 
pany, to be known for the time 
being as Goldco, would produce 
197 tonnes of gold a year, com- 
pared with Anglo American’s 226 
tonnes, and would be capitalised 
on the Johannesburg Stock 
Exchange at nearly Rl7bn 
(S3-65bn). 

Gold Fields, controlled by the 
Rembrandt group, will hold 35 
per cent of Goldco and Gencor 
will hold 20 per cent. The new 
company is estimated to have 
gold reserves of 120 m ounces. 

New Africa Investments (Nall), 
the largest black-owned group in 
South Africa, is to hold talks 
with Gold Fields and Gencor 
about acquiring a 5 to 10 per cent 
stake in Goldco. Hie remainder 
of Goldco will be held by a vari- 
ety of shareholders. 

“We can see great benefits in 
having Nail as part of the com- 
pany,” said Mr Wright “And we 
hope they will exercise the option 
they have." 

Mr Cyril Ramaphosa, deputy 
chairman of Nail, was present at 
yesterday’s announcement. He 
had previously been disappointed 


at failing to gain control of JCI 
from Anglo American. JCI 
became South Africa's first blade- 
owned mining house. 

South Africa's gold mining 
industry, which has long been 
the republic’s principal earner of 
foreign currency, is in the throes 
of an upheaval Hie changes are 
needed if South African gold 
companies, which have low stock 
market ratings, are to compete 
for capital with rivals in North 
America and Australia. 

The industry Is being restruc- 
tured via mergers, companies are 
exchanging mineral rights to 
make mining areas more viable, 
management contracts between 
mining companies and finance 
houses are being eliminated and, 
at the gold mines, layers of man- 
agement are being removed and 
more flexible working practices 
introduced. 

Brian Gilbertson, chairman of 
Billiton and non-executive chair- 
man of Gencor, who divides his 
time between London and Johan- 
nesburg, becomes chairman of 
Goldco with Mr Wright his dep- 
uty. Because of his other com- 
mitments he will chair the com- 
pany for nine months. 

Mr Gilbertson said the initia- 
tive for the deal, which has to 
win the support of minority 
shareholders, had come from Mr 
Wright “As an operating com- 
pany Goldco will be a completely 
autonomous gold producer,’* he 
said. 

“This represents a complete 
break from the traditional South 
African structure. And with Cyril 
Ramaphosa also coming on board 
this will represent a very power- 
ful company." 

Mr Gilbertson stressed that, 
apart from its platinum interests, 
the deal with Gold Fields would 
leave Gencor as essentially a 
holding company. 

Lex, Page 24 


All eyes on Scalfaro 

Rome’s political establishment is agog to see if Italy's president Oscar 
t jitgt Scalfaro ran muster baring for a new prime mi nister who can 
will the government crisis and get Italy back on the single currency 
track. Or will the crisis precipitated by Romano Prodi’s resignation 
lead to general elections before the end of this year with attendant 
uncertainties for Italy and its single currency bid? Page 2 

A melting pot that moans business; 

Britain's former Conservative cabinet minister Lord Tebbit rai led 
this week against muMculturalism. But his warning that the country 
might “become a Yugoslavia" failed to strike a chord. His co mment s 
did not impress business leaders, for whom UK multi culturalism is 
an irreversible fact and a magnet for investment. Page 7 

WoridCom’s roots In the deep souths 

WorldCom, the US company bidding a record $30fcn for MCI Commu- 
nications, is based not m high-tech California or Texas but in Jack- 

son, Mississip pi Jackson feels like a backwater; “yon can’t buy a 
computer in this town", according to one resident. Mississippi lags 
hohinti every other state in almost every social and economic mea- 
sure, yet WorldCom is not the only company to have grown than 
from small beginnings. Page 3 

Horse racing helps heal Lebanon’s scars: 

Even at the height of Lebanon’s civil war, ceasefires were arranged 
so that race horses could be fed, and racing took place throughout all . 
but three years of the conflict. Beirut Hippodrome may be only a sad 
shadow of its former self, but now horse racing and other sports have 
a role to play In the reconstruction of the capital city, Beirut Page 4 


Kim Jong-ii 

North Korea has assumed a role once 
occupied by Moscow as a pcrtential flashp otrrt 
for the world's next Wg war, so the formal 
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is of more man local significance. His late 
father's StaBnist rule turned North Korea into 
a Hermit kingdom". Lite father, Bke son? 

Page 7 


Drinks deal closer 

The European Commission is likely to approve the £23bn ($37.26bnl 
merger between Grand Metropolitan and Guinness at its meeting on 
Wednesday after extracting concessions from the two companies. The 
( tepi is expected to be cleared subject to a combination of conditions. 
The new company, to be called GMG Brands, will have to divest same 
alcohol brands and change the distribution of others in four member 
states - Greece, Spain, Ireland and Belgium. Page 24 

New York shares keep sliding over rate rise fears: 

■- 1 Share prices continued to slide for a third 

■PUW '■*"!** : .v '• wall Street session as the bond markets 

r :.**/""; again faced selling on fears of an early 

■■ ..v • -3 rate rise. A higher-than-expected increase 

' v jT • to September producer prices left leading 

£ 1 • indices about half a percentage point 
3 : ~ -,.’ v ■ lower by early afternoon trading. The 

fir Dow Jones Industrial Average was at 
fcSWMW • T. .v . .c. 8,02728 points, a decline of 34.14 for the 

morning, taking the Dow’s total frill to more than 150 points since 
Alan Greenspan’s inflation warning on Wednesday. Currencies, 

Page 9; World stocks. Page 21; Lex, Page 24 

Sports shoe makers sweat it out: A stores battle In Boston is 
just one drirmish in a decade-long war for primacy between sports 
shoe rivals Mike and Reebok. Ten years ago, Reebok had the competi- 
tion running scared, but since the early 1990s the company has been 
caught in a downward spiral while Nike sales have soared. Page 23 

AU change in France's supermarkets: Consolidation 
accelerated in the French retail sector yesterday when hypermarket 
operator Casino acquired a fifth of the shares jn its high-street rival 
Monoprix, which In turn took full control of the Prisunic chain. 
Casino Is paying FFr900m ($154m) for 2L4 per cent of Monoprix in a 
rights issue. Hie payment will fund part of the FFrl.6bn acquisition 
cost of Prisunic, which owns 111 supermarkets and controls a further 
38 franchises. Page 23 

Ma tr a BAo Dynamic* takes 30% LFK stake: Matra BAe 
Dynamics, the missiles joint vesture of British Aerospace and L a ga r- 
dSre of France, has taken a 30 per cent stake in Daimler Benz Aero- 
space’s guided weapons arm LFK. Lagardfere fig ures su ggest that the 
three-partner grouping creates a missile manufacturer second only to 
Raytheon of the US. Page 24 
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China Fund +48% 

Madras Indian Equity Fund +22% 
so far this year* 


"India complements China because the two are so 
different. Until their economies become integrated, 
their business cycles will continue to move 
independently. In this hare-and-tortoise contest, it 
is a good idea to place bets on both beasts.” 

Jim Rovvher, “Asia Rising”* 


For long-term investors, wiffing to tate on the high level of risk involved, the Guinness 
Fight China Find and the Guinness Fight Madras Indian Equity Find offer the 
opportunity to participate tfcactiy ki the emerging stockmarksts of China end Incfia. 

GUINNESS FLIGHT 


INTELLIGENT INVESTMENT 
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EU com missioner urges parties to compromise to avoid the disruption of an election 

Move to keep Italy on track for Emu 


By Lionel Barber in Bmaaots 

The European Commission 
yesterday offered moral sup- 
port for Italy’s, attempts to 
resolve the political crisis 
which threatens to wreck Its 
chance of being a founding 
member of the European 
economic and monetary 
union. 

Yves-Thibault de Silguy, 
EU monetary affairs com- 
missioner, suggested that 
the centre-left coalition gov- 
ernment which fbn this week 
had come within striking 
distance of moot i n g the crite- 
ria for Emu membership. 

: ‘It is unthinkable that 
Italy will renounce its efforts 
[to join Emu],” Mr de SOguy 
told Italian journalists in 
Brussels. The extra effort 
needed to be made in 1998 
should not be exaggerated. 

Romano Prodi, prime min- 
ister, tendered his resigna- 
tion this week after bds neo- 
Communist coalition part- 
ners said they would vote 
against the 1998 budget 
because of its drive for far- 
ther fiscal discipline, espe- 
cially proposals to rein back 
generous pensions spending. 


Mr Prodi’s resignation was 
greeted with stunned disbe- 
lief inside the Commission. 
Like many observers, most 
officials assumed that the 
prime minis ter and the 
Reconstructed Communist 
party would come to a 
face-saving compromise over 
the budget which would do 
enough to keep alive Italy's 
chances of entry into Emu. 

Mr de SOguy urged parties 
to end the political uncer- 
tainty which understandably 
would begin to have nega- 
tive effects on fin an ci a l mar- 
ket confidence. 

Brussels believes that a 
snap general election cam- 
paign in Italy and the likely 
delay in farming a new gov- 
ernment could make it very 
difficult to secure passage of 
the 1998 budget. This mea- 
sure was “crucial", Mr de 
Silguy said. 

Last spring, the Commis- 
sion triggered a furore in 
Rome when it published 
forecasts showing Italy was 
not on course to join Emu. 
The public deficit was fore- 
cast at 3.2 per cent of gross 
domestic product in 1997, but 
the more damaging predlc- 



Romano Prodi (centre) chats with Chancellor Helmut Kohl (rig ht) an d ft© Luxembourg 
prime mi nister. Jean Claude Juncker, at the Strasbourg summit yesterday *p 


tion was that the deficit in 
1998 would rise to 3.9 per 
cent in 1998. 

In the next three weeks 
the Commission is due to 
publish revised forecasts for 


1997 and 1998 which it 
believes will help define 
those countries likely to 
meet the Maastricht treaty’s 
Emu criterion of a deficit of 
no more than 3 per cent of 


GDP and other targets on 
debt, inflati on and interest 
rates. 

Despite Mr Frodi’s role as 
caretaker prime minister, 
the lack of a government 


and a 1998 budget leaves an 
embarrassing hole ih the 
Brussels forecasts regarding 
Italy’s prospects. 

Mr de Sflgtvy said that all 
15 EU member states had a 
“vocation" to join Emu and 
everyone hoped that Italy 
would participate in the sin- 
gle currency rapidly. He ech- 
oed French government com- 
ments that Emu would lose 
an important component 
without the political and 
economic weight of Italy. 

• Mr Prodi yesterday 
sought to reassure European 
leaders that Italy was still on 
track to qualify far monetary 
union, David Buchan reports 
from Strasbourg. However, 
he poured cold water on 
prospects of patching up the 
centre-left coalition, still less 
of forging a grand left-right 
coalition. 

Mr Prodi, at the Council of 
Europe summit, spent much 
of yesterday briefing Euro- 
pean leaders. He told a press 
conference there was no rea- 
son for Italy not to qualify 
far the stogie currency this 
year. “Italy has done all the 
tasks, the homework that 
was asked of it,” he said. 


President plays a Roman guessing game 


O scar Luigi Scalfaro, 
Italy’s president, has 
begun the complex 
and delicate task of trying to 
appoint a new prime minis , 
ter after the resignation of 
Romano Prodi this week. 

As he does so, the political 
establishment in Rome is 
consumed by one central 
issue. Can the president get 
the parties across the politi- 
cal spectrum to back a new 
prime minister who can end 
the government crisis and 
push Italy back on the road 
to joining the European sin- 
gle currency? 

Or is this crisis going to 
end in general elections 
before the end of the year, 
the outcome of which could 
be hazardous both for Italy 
and its single currency bid? 

The problem with predic- 
tion here is that each of 
these outcomes is being 
independently pursued by a 


leading figure on the politi- 
cal stage. 

The first is President Scal- 
faro himself- He has the 
power to appoint prime min- 
isters and dissolve parlia- 
ment, and has made no 
secret of his wish to try to 
form a new administration 
from within the present par- 
liament. 

There is much speculation 
about why the president has 
taken this stance. He says 
the country should not go to 
the polls while parliament is 
engaged in a huge constitu- 
tional reform and is in the 
final stages of its Emu appli- 
cation. 

Others see a different 
motivation. They argue that, 
as president, be has most to 
gain from highlighting his 
role as the kingmaker who 
brings together the * lorgfte 
intese " - broad political 
interests - that form a gov- 


ernment There is. too. the 
rumour that, as a former 
Christian Democrat, he 
would privately like to see 
the re-emergence of a coali- 
tion of the centre-right 
Then there Is Massimo 
d’Alema, the leader of the 


in corruption allegations - 
he believes they can now 
achieve a majority. 

The course of Italian poli- 
tics over the next few days 
will he dominated by these 
two men and their argu- 
ments. 


James Blitz in Rome looks at rival 
solutions to the political crisis 


Party of the Democratic Left 
(PDS), which formed the 
core of Mr Prodi’s Olive Tree 
governing coalition. Mr d’A- 
lema believes the coalition 
can score a decisive victory 
if elections are held. In the 
1996 election, it won 293 out 
of the 630 seats in the cham- 
ber of deputies. For a variety 
of reasons - among them a 
perception that the centre- 
right is divided and covered 


Several factors help Presi- 
dent Scalfaro. First, he could 
try today to see if there is 
any remaining opportunity 
of a deal between Mr Prodi 
and the neo-Communists 
who brought him down. 

If that fails he could then 
turn to the parties of the 
right, who are keen on the 
formation of a technical gov- 
ernment backed up by a 
“grand coalition”. Silvio Ber- 
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Ins coni, leader of Forza 
Italia, is calling for “a gov- 
ernment for Europe”. Cynics 
believe his atm is to give 
himself new political 
momentum after a long 
period in which he and his 
party have been in the dol- 
drums. 

Moreover, it is far from 
cer tain that all the leading 
figures of the Olive Tree 
coalition are united around 
Mr d’Alema's call for elec- 
tions. Lamberto Dmi, the for- 
eign minister, wants a gov- 
ernment for Europe. Carlo 
Azeglio Ciampi, the treasury 
minister, is seen as a possi- 
ble leader of it There is talk, 
too, that Giorgio Napoli tano, 
the interior minister and a 
leading figure of the PDS, is 
unhappy with Mr d’Alema's 
stance and would jump at 
the chance to form a broad- 
based coalition. 

One other factor that mili- 


tates against elections Is tim- 
ing. A poll must be held by 
Christmas if a new govern- 
ment is to have any chance 
of passing a budget far next 
year before the legal dead- 
line of December 3L But a 
pre-Christmas poll means Mr 
Scalfaro must dissolve par- 
liament in nine days’ time, a 
timescale that is too short 
by the standards of previous 
political crises. 

Senior figures in the PDS 
were last night adamant that 
they would not get involved 
in any cross-party deal to 
form a centrist administra- 
tion. And bolstering their 
position are indications that 
Mr Prodi himself and the 
minor parties in the Olive 
Tree coalition are also pre- 
pared to back Mr d’Alema’s 
call for elections. If these dif- 
ferent forces of the centre- 
left can stick together, they 
may get their way. 


Yeltsin. 




By David Buchan 
in Strasbourg 

Russia, France and Germany 
are to hold annual summits, 
a sign of the biggest west 
and east European countries* 
desire to forge less formal 
linicH outside the confines of 
a growing number of inter- 
national organisations, in 
Europe. 

The announcement was 
made yesterday by Presi- 
dents Boris Yeltsin and Jac- 
ques Chirac at a Council of 
Europe summit shortly after 
the return heme of Chancel- ' 
lor Helmut Kohl, who seems 
to have been coopted into; 
the scheme by his French 
and Russian counterparts. 

Russian and French offi- 
cials suggested the plan, was 
conceived by their leaders, 
who met recently to Moscow 
and dined together in Stras- 
bourg on Thursday night. 

The tripartite summit plan 
suggests Britain has yet -to 
make a strategic impact on 
Europe, despite itamore pos- 
itive attitude and a strong 
performance under Tony 
Blair, the new premier. 

He devoted most of bis 
speech at the 40-nation 
Council of Europe summit fa 
spelling out how Britain 
intended to "catch up” with 
its European partners by 
incorporating the European 
H uman Rights Convention 
into UK law. 

Asked later about the new 
tripartite partnership, .Mr 
Tony Lloyd, a Junior UK for- . 
efgn minister, said: "It’s not/ 
a snub to B ritain. We ought 
to welcome it because it is in 
all our interests that Russia 
has the best possible rela- 
tionship with Europe.” 

The proposed summits are 
to some extent an extension 
of the annual meetings, 
which France and Germany 
have held with Poland far 
several years. No. date has . 
been set for the first Rus- 
sfan-French-German encoun- 
ter, but Mr Chirac suggested 
that it could take place in 
Sverdlovsk (now Yekaterin- 
burg), Mr Yeltsin’s birth-. 



Yeltsin at the Strasbourg 
summit yesterday \ 

' place and former power base.- 
In a farther sign of Frah- 
co-Russian cooperation, .Mr 
Yeltsin yesterday responded 
positively than appeal by Mr 
Chirac, as summit host, for 
jSL countries fa sign by the 
end of the year the Canada- 
inspired. banon landmines. 1 - 
, “We support this goal in 
order to be able to sign up fa 
it,” Mr Yeltsin 'said. Like 
Washington and Beijing, 
Moscow- has had reserva- 
tions over, the bam •- " 

. The Council of Europe will 
today endorse several mea- 
sures to reinforce and extend 
human rights in Europe. 
These will include the cre- 
ation Of ‘E full-time human 
rights court in Strasbourg 
and the appointment of a 
mediator to deal with human 
rights complaints that can 
be dealt with out of court 
. The- - Council' will also 
endorse new Europe-wide 
conventions to combat cor- 
ruption of public officials 
and to ban the dotting of 
human beings. ' . 

Landmine prize, Page 3 . 


Soccer black market fears grow 


Jimmy Burns says ticket touts 
have undermined police plans 


A thriving black mar- 
ket in tickets is 
threatening to under- 
mine an elaborate police 
operation aimed at keeping 
the peace at today’s crucial 
World Cup qualifying tie 
between Italy and England. 

Italian and E n glis h police 
have for weeks been 
exchanging intelligence and 
jointly planning security in 
an effort to minimise the 
risk of rioting at today’s 
World Cup qualifier in 
Rome’s Olympic stadium. 

But yesterday a key ele- 
ment of the operation - the 
segregation within the sta- 
dium of rival tans - was 
being put in jeopardy by the 
sale of hundreds of tickets, 
mainly to English fans by 
Italian touts. 

According to senior Brit- 
ish police officials, this could 
mean that potentially vio- 
lent English fans, who have 
been unable to obtain tickets 
through official channels, 
will be in the same area as 
Italian fans. 

UK police intelligence has 
identified up to 700 English 
“hooligans’’ with soccer-re- 
lated criminal convictions 
said to be planning to attend 
the match. A senior British 
police official. Chief Inspec- 
tor Peter Chapman, said last 


night. “We are very worried 
about the situation because 
we believe that keeping fans 
apart is an important part of 
keeping the peace." 

Last night one soccer 
enthusiast attached to the 
Italian foreign service struck 
a note of apprehension: “We 
obviously would like every- 
thing to run smoothly, but 
we really don’t know whaf s 
going to happen. There is 
the possibility of trouble.” 

Italians have been allo- 


Black market tickets were 
yesterday selling L300.000 
($173) tickets at three times 
the price. 

“LO SBARCO DEGLI 
HOOLIGANS", (the arrival 
of the hooligans) declared 
Corriere della Sera, one of 
Italy's leading daily newspa- 
pers. yesterday. The report 
seemed to underline local 
fears that violence might 
mar the game. The newspa- 
per reported on the arrival of 
the English fans as if they 
were an invading army, 
claiming that today a char- 
ter aircraft from the UK 
would be arriving at one or 
other of Rome’s two main 


£ We are very worried. Keeping 
the fans apart is an important 
part of keeping the peace’ 


cated the majority of seats in 
the 83.000-capacity stadium 
which hosted the 1990 World 
Cup final. There are 9,000 
English fans who have 
bought tickets legally - 7.000 
through the English Fooball 
Association’s officially spon- 
sored “travel club" and a 
further 2,000 on highly- 
priced package trips through 
recognised agents. 

In Italy touting is not a 
criminal offence and those 
involved in it are reported to 
be doing good business. 


airports “every five or 10 
minutes". 

Some 2,000 Italian police 
backed by 500 security stew- 
ards and dozens of UK police 
intelligence officers will be 
on duty at the game. British 
police were yesterday keep- 
ing a dose check on ports 
and airports and passing on 
the names of potential trou- 
blemakers to their Italian 
counterparts. 

“Only for the Pope or pos- 
sibly President Clinton 
would Rome be turned on its 


head in this way," "com- 
mented Coiriere. , 

. The match has been pre- 
ceded by. the kind .of . diplo- 
matic frictfon between 
Ttn gtigh and Italian ' 
usually reserved for mone- 
tary matters. Yesterday 
David Mellar,' a former Tory 
minister appointed by the - 
present government to repre- 
sent the interests of British, 
football, criticised the Italian 
organisation. Writing in the 
London Evening Standard, 
Mr Mellor said: “The Italians 
have got it wrong with, their 
preparations for [today’s] 
game." 

Mr Mellor earlier visited 
the Italian ambassador in 
the UK to convey his con- 
cern that. English fans would 
be “treated like animals" by; 
Italian police. 

“We think Mr. Mellor is 
seeking publicity for him- 
self.” said an Italian official. 
“But we have assured him 
that law-abiding English 
fans will be treated exactly 
the same as their Italian 
counterparts. They can keep 
their coins and keys after 
being searched.” 

Encounters between Ital- 
ian and Kngiii^b fans have a : 
history of violence. Although, 
recent games between- the 
two national sides have" 
passed off reasonably peace-' 
fully, 38 fans died in Belgium 
in May 1985 at a match 
between Li vetp ooL and 
Juventus. . 


IMF calls on Slovenia to 
speed economic reforms 


By Jack Grimston 
in Ljubljana 

The international Monetary 
Fund has called for rapid 
acceleration of economic 
reform in Slovenia over the 
next few years to spur the 
domestic economy and help 
the country prepare for 
membership of the European 
Union. 

At the end of a two-week 
mission, Hans Flickenschild, 
an IMF adviser, yesterday 
said the country’s outlook 
depended on a “reaccelera- 
tion” of the reform process. 
'Without it. only a minor 
addition to growth can be 
expected next year, stem- 
ming from export demand." 

Growth in gross domestic 
product last year is esti- 
mated at 3.1 per cent and 


will probably be slightly 
higher this year following 
recovery In Slovenia’s key 
west European markets. 

IMF representatives 
pointed to the urgent need to 
reform public finances, par- 
ticularly the expensive pen- 
sion system. They also said 
long-planned tax and labour 
law changes should be 
implemented and privatisa- 
tion of state-owned compa- 
nies should begin. 

The Fond strongly critic- 
ised the Slovenian banktog 
system. “We think there 
should be a frontal attack on 
excessively high interest 
rates and the excessively 
high spreads between 
deposit and lending rates,” 
Mr Flickenschild said. The 
removal of Indexation In 
wage-setting and some inter- 


est rates would also help the 
fight against inflation, stuck 
just below 10 per cent. 

Although Slovenia was an 
early leader in east Europe’s 
post-communist transition 
after its 1991 independence, 
economic reform has tafrpn a 
bads seat over the last year. 
, However, IMF representa- 
tives said that, to general 
they were satisfied with the 
country's economic progress. 
Slovenia is the most prosper- 
ous of the former communist 
states in central and eastern 
Europe, with GDP per head 
of around $9,300 last year. 

As Slovenia does not draw 
loans from the IMF, the 
Fund cannot enforce- its 
opinions. But they add to the 
calls for Slovenia to open its 
economy to greater interna- 
tional participation. 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


WorldCom shows what 
makes Jackson high-tech 



^Never forget your humble 
beginnings'’ 

T hese words are embla- 
zoDfid across a framed 
picture outaide the 
. office of Bernard Ebbers of 
WaridCom, the only Fortune 
500 company based in Jack- 
Son, Mississippi. Under- 
neat h, there fa a photo of the 
t iny building on the out- 
skirts of Jackson where he 
set up shop in 1983 and an 
architect’s drawing of the 
KL000 square foot WorldCom 
"campus” currently under 
construction. 

The rapidity of World- 
Corn’s rise in the world 
made its $3(Jbn bid for tele- 
communications giant MCI 
Commimiratfon 0 last week, 
the largest in history, all the 
more extraordinary. 

.. Equally surprising to 
s ome , however, was the fact 
that this aggressive, high- 
tech company is based not in 
San' Francisco or even 
Atlanta, but in Jackson in 
Mississippi, the US state 
which lags behind every 
other In almost every social 
and economic measure. 

Duane O'Neill, the presi- 
dent of the MetroJackson 
Chamber of Commerce, 
accepts that "people may 
find what we have and do 
surprising. We are not 


thought of as a telecommu- 
nications hub in the US, but 
once you stop and take a 
look, you see that this has 
become the case.” 

For most Americans, the 
names of Jackson and Missi- 
ssippi still tend to conjure 
up the violent resistance to 
racial integration, depicted 
in films such as .Mississippi 
Burning, which character- 
ised the dvil rights era of 
the 1960s when the state's 
governor enacted legislation 

Tracy Corrigan 
writes from Jack- 
son, Mississippi 

allowing public schools to be 
abolished rather than admit 
black children, and civil 
rights leader Medgar Evers 
was shot dead in the drive- 
way of his home. 

Jim Fraiser, a local writer, 
believes that nowdays, while 
its churches may be the 
most segregated in the 
world, Mississippi is “the 
most integrated state in the 
union". 

And in June, Jackson 
became the last town with a 
civil rights history to elect a 
black mayor - with a 70 per 
cent majority. 

Jackson still feels like a 


backwater. It is a four-hour 
drive from Memphis or New 
Orleans and, although air 
links have improved in the 
last few years and the town 
bills itself as a communica- 
tions hub, "you cant buy a 
computer in this town," 
according to one resident, 
who added that most 
national trends still do not 
reach Jackson. 

But the economic, as well 
as the political, fabric of the 
community haw been chang- 
ing. 

By coincidence, even 
before the Canadian-born Mr 
Ebbers asked a waitress in 
the Days Inn Diner in 
nearby Hattiesburg to help 
him think up a name for his 
long-distance telephone ser- 
vice company, a homegrown 
entrepreneur, John Palmer, 
had set up MTEL, the parent 
company of SkyteL which is 
now the largest wireless pag- 
ing company in the country. 
Neither man had any exper- 
tise in telecoms: Mr Ebbers 
had run a hotel chain and 
Mr Palmer was an accoun- 
tant Both simply spotted an 
opportunity created by the 
deregulation of the US tele- 
coms industry. 

The growth of these two 
businesses had a knock-on 
effect Ben Rem left MTEL 
to set up a successful pager 


repair business called Nat- 
com. Other telecoms busi- 
nesses have emerged. 
Charles Doty, one of a new 
breed of black entrepre- 
neurs, set up Lextron in a 
Jackson business enterprise 
centre in 1991. It won a con- 
tract from BellSouth, one of 
the biggest US telecoms car- 
riers in 1993 and another 
from AT&T in 1995. 

According to Jimmy Hel- 
dei, executive director of the 
Mississippi Department or 
Economic and Community 
Development, men such as 
Mr Rem and Mr Doty exem- 
plify a local entrepreneurial 
spirit which is not limited to 
the telecoms sector. 

"We are not a big venture 
capital state, but we have 
had a lot of people who have 
put In a little bit of money 
and just grown a company 
through hard work.** Ke 
cites Peavey Electronics, 
whose amplifiers are used by 
musicians all over the world, 
and Viking Range of Green- 
wood, Mississippi, started in 
1985, which makes kitchen 
equipment 

WorldCom is not by any 
stretch the largest employer 
in the Jackson area, in spite 
of its rapid growth. Its staff 
has grown from 600 two 
years ago to 850 at the latest 
count, and the company is 


trying to fill 150 openings. 
But MTEL employs 11.000 and 
BellSouth nearly 3,000. while 
Tyson Foods and Delphi 
Packard Electric, the auto- 
motive components division 
of Ceneral Motors, both 
employ close to 3,000. 

But the fast-growing tele- 
coms industry has created "a 
sense of opportunity and a 
sense of excitement", said 
the new mayor. Harvey 
Johnson Jr. who says he 


won the election by disavow- 
ing the past's factional poli- 
tics. Although blacks are 
under-represented among 
business owners, there is a 
growing cumber of black 
entrepreneurs - perhaps 
more, proportionately, than 
in big cities like New York. 

“We have some distance to 
go. but people in this state 
sbould get some credit for 
the distance they have trav- 
elled." says Mr Johnson. 


Nobel prize puts US on spot over landmines 


By Tim Burt in Stockholm 

The US government’s refusal to 
sign a treaty outlawing anti-per- 
sonnel mines was yesterday put in 
the spotlight after Jody Williams, 
coordinator of the International 
Campaign to Ban Landmines and a 
fierce critic of the Pentagon, 
was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

Ms W illiams - who has accused 
President Bill Clinton of behaving 
"shamefully” by seeking exemp- 
tions to the proposed global ban on 
landmines - said the prize would 
increase the pressure an the US 
and military powers including Rus- 
sia and China to ratify the treaty 
outlawing the weapons. 

During last month’s interna- 


tional conference on landmin es in 
Oslo, 47-year-old Ms Williams 
claimed the US had tried to ‘‘gut” 
the treaty - designed to ban the 
production, export and use of anti- 
personnel mines. 

The Washington delegation with- 
drew from the talks after failing to 
win support for amendm ents that 
would have exempted its latest 
generation of smart mines and 
delayed their removal from Korea. 

At the time, Ms Williams bailed 
the US withdrawal as a victory for 
anti-mine campaigners, claiming 
that accommodating US demands 
would have made a mockery of the 
Ottawa process, the Canadian- 
sponsored negotiations aimed at 
achieving a global ban. 

Speaking from her home in Ver- 


mont yesterday, Ms Williams said 
recognition from Norway's Noble 
Prize Committee was a significant 
fillip for anti-mine campaigners. 

"It adds pressure to those coun- 
tries that have not come on board 
and seen that this is what h uman , 
ity is calling for," said Ms Wil- 
liams. who was awarded the prize 
jointly with the International Cam- 
paign to Ban Landmines - the 
umbrella group for 1,000 anti-mine 
organisations in 55 countries. 

Her call was taken up yesterday 
by Russia's President Boris Yelt- 
sin, who told the Council of Europe 
in Strasbourg that Russia “will 
support the objective” of a land- 
mine ban. 

Jacques Chirac, the French presi- 
dent, urged all members of the 40- 


nation Council of Europe to sup- 
port a global ban. 

Ms Williams, who joined the 
ICBL after working Tor the Viet- 
nam Veterans of America Founda- 
tion, said she would be calling 
President Clinton to urge him to 
drop US reservations over the 
treaty, due to be signed by 80 coun- 
tries in Ottawa this December. 

A veteran campaigner, Ms Wil- 
liam has become a thorn in the 
side of the US State Department 
over a number of years. She has 
championed the cause of Vietnam 
veterans and criticised US policy 
towards Central America before 
turning her attention to landmines. 

During the Oslo conference, she 
earned notoriety by accusing the 
US delegation of attempting a pub- 


lic relations stum by trying to per- 
suade other delegates to support its 
amendments. 

"It is not a sincere desire on the 
part of the US to be a real leader in 
the eradication of anti-personnel 
mines," she added. "President Clin- 
ton should be ashamed that he is 
willing to kill this treaty simply to 
save face." 

The Nobel Prize Committee said 
that Ms Williams and her cam- 
paign colleagues had converted a 
vision of a global ban into reality. 

Hailing the Ottawa process and 
the part played by campaigners, 
the committee added: "As a model 
for similar processes in the future, 
it could prove of decisive impor- 
tance to the international effort for 
disarmament and peace." 


Tobacco groups 
agree to pay 
health damages 


Helms 


in anti-Cuba law probe 


By Richard Tomkins 
in New York 

US cigarette makers yester- 
day gave up the fight against 
a landmark passive s moking 
lawsuit by agreeing to pay 
$300m to settle claims by 
non-smoking Right crew who 
had worked in smoking sec- 
tions of airliners. 

The out-of-court settle- 
ment is the first the tobacco 
Industry has reached with 
individuals claiming com- 
pensation for health damage. 
Until now, it has fought 
every lawsuit to the end, and 
nearly always won. 

However, none of the 
60,000 flight attendants will 
receive any cash from the 
settlement. Instead, the 
money will be used to set up 
a foundation for scientific 
research into diseases associ- 
ated with smoking. 

The S300m also represents 
only a fraction of the $5bn 
claimed by Stanley Rosen- 
blatt, the Florida lawyer who 
brought the action. But Mr 
Rosenblatt will separately 
receive $46m from the 
tobacco companies to cover 
his fees and costs. 

Six weeks ago, the tobacco 
industry agreed to pay 
$U,3bn to Florida in the next 
25 years to defray costs 
Incurred by the state in 
treating smelting-related ill- 
nesses. But yesterdays set- 
tlement ended the biggest 
lawsuit brought on behalf of 
individuals, and the first _ 
involving passive smoking. 


It also ended the only class 
action lawsuit pending 
against the industry. Class 
action suits involve numbers 
of people with similar claims 
- in this case, flight atten- 
dants who said their health 
had suffered from smoke 
inhaled before 1990, when 
smoking was banned on US 
domestic flights. 

As part of the settlement, 
the tobacco companies said 
they would support federal 
legislation to ban smoking 
on international flights to 
and from the US. The flight 
crew will be free to pursue 
indi vidual rip*™** against the 
tobacco companies, but they 
will not be allowed to seek 
punitive damages. 

The settlement comes as 
US tobacco companies con- 
tinue their battle to get con- 
gressional approval for legis- 
lation that would end class 
action lawsuits and punitive 
damages against the indus- 
try. BAT Industries. Brown 
& Williamson's UK parent 
said the settlement was 
“consistent with our view 
that class actions are not the 
way to handle individual 
rlafrms on tobacco". 

Wall Street tobacco ana- 
lysts welcomed the settle- 
ment, saying it eliminated 
the risk of losing the only 
tobacco cl»ss action suit at 
very little expense. In early 
afternoon trading, Philip 
Morris's shares were up $'A 
at *41fi and shares in RJR 
Nabisco, parent of R-J. Reyn- 
olds. were up $V4 at $33%. 


By Nancy Dunne 
in Washington 

Jesse Helms, chairman of 
the US Senate foreign rela- 
tions committee, is set to 
launch an investigation of 
the Clinton administration, 
which he claims is pulling 
its punches over the Helms- 
Burton act 

The administration has 
refused visas to only ll busi- 
nessmen since the enact- 
ment of legislation that 
imposes sanctions on non-US 
companies investing in 
Cuban enterprises. 

The senator, co-author of 
the Cuban Liberty and Dem- 
ocratic Solidarity Act (or 
HeLms-Burton), has repeat- 


By Nancy Dunne 
in Washington 

US wholesale prices leapt by 
0.5 per cent last month, the 
US Labour Department 
announced yesterday, but 
analysts said the unusual 
jump was not yet an indica- 
tion of surging inflation. 

Stocks dropped in early 
trading when news hit Wall 
Street that the producer 
price index had registered its 
largest gain this year after 
rising 0.3 per cent in August. 
Even the so-called “core” 
rate, excluding volatile food 
and energy prices, rose by 
0.4 per cent. 

The National Association 
of Wholesaler Distributors 
said that while Alan Green- 
span, c hairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, seemed to be 
“right on cue" this week 
when he warned of Inflation, 


edly pressed tbe White 
House to enforce Title Four 
of the law. It stipulates that 
entry to the US be denied to 
executives - and their fami- 
lies — of companies which 
“traffic" in land and prop- 
erty expropriated by the Cas- 
tro regime. 

In a letter to Madeleine 
Albright secretary of state, 
Mr Helms expressed concern 
that President Bill Clinton is 
“pulling his punches" in not 
enforcing the act “We are 
obliged to find out for our- 
selves if the law is being vig- 
orously enforced," be said. 

He then requested all 
memoranda, cables, minutes, 
electronic mail messages, 
faxes and other documents 


US producer prices 

Finished goods (annual % change) 

16 . 



wholesale prices this year 
have fallen 1.4 per cent on 
an annualised basis. 

HSBC Economics, New 
York-based analysts, said 
that virtually all the price 
pressure came from two one- 
time increases: cigarettes 


relating to Investigations of 
foreign “traffickers". 

He also asked for all com- 
munications relating to tbe 
policies of third countries 
and the European Union 
towards the Castro regime 
and a list of State Depart- 
ment personnel who have 
participated in investiga- 
tions and decisions made 
under Title Four. 

The administration has 
been struggling to avoid a 
clash with the EU. which 
has vowed to pursue a com- 
plaint against HeLms-Burton 
in the World Trade Organi- 
sation unless tbe law is 
ebanged. 

A truce has been arranged, 
while negotiations to create 


and cars, which together 
composed 0.35 of the 0.4 per 
cent of the core rise. 

In the case of tobacco, the 
biggest cigarette makers 
raised their prices by 5.6 per 
cent a packet for premium 
cigarettes and 7.2 per cent 
for off-price brands in antici- 
pation of completion of the 
multi-billion-dollar tobacco 
health settlemenL It was the 
largest cigarette price 
increase since the late 1980s. 

The rise in vehicle prices 
was a statistical seasonal 
adjustment quirk because 
domestic car makers cut 
prices in the summer to com- 
pete with imports rather 
than in September, as is tra- 
ditional. Car and light truck 
prices have already slipped 3 
per cent this month. 

Energy prices also rose in 
September by 1.5 per cent, 
but they are still down 0.1 


a multinational agreement 
on expropriated property are 
under way. These are sup- 
posed to be concluded by 
October 15. 

Tbe talks have not been 
going well, and there is now 
likely to be an extension. 

In July the senator wrote 
to Mr Clinton complaining 
that he had waived Title 
Three of the law. which 
would have allowed US citi- 
zens to sue foreign compa- 
nies using their former 
assets. 

The president has no 
power to waive Title Four. 
But to keep a lid on EU out- 
rage. the State Department 
is apparently pursuing viola- 
tors slowly. 


per cent on a year ago. A 
Merrill Lynch analysis attri- 
buted the rise to a jump in 
electric power prices, but 
said this was also not likely 
to continue. 

Food costs increased by 
only O.l per cent, as prices 
for beef, pork and poultry 
dropped, offsetting a 2.7 per 
cent rise in the cost of fish 
and a 13.7 per cent jump in 
fresh fruit prices. 

Although the producer 
prices may not yet be 
reflecting real inflation, 
economists around the coun- 
try believe wage inflation fa 
inevitable. The Wefa consul- 
tancy group, based in Penn- 
sylvania. said the falling 
unemployment rate had 
been accompanied by rising 
wage inflation in the service 
sector which will eventually 
lead to a modest overall 
increase in nrices. 


Hussein vents fury by expelling Mossad agents 


US wholesale prices rise 0.5% 


By Judy Dempsey in Jerusalem 

King Hussein of Jordan has 
expelled up to 12 Israeli Mossad 
secret service agents after the 
botched assassination attempt on a 
Hamas leader last week. 

The decision by the king 
Israeli and Jordanian offices 
declined to comment on “ 
his continuing anger over the way 
in which Benjamin Netar^ahu, 
Israeli prime minister, handfad the 
a^rifhane of his closest Arab 

° < ^raqpi^Qn, reported by Israel 

army radio, could also be ® 

rescan se to criticism from the Jor- 


danian opposition, which earlier 
this week said the government had 
“decided to cover up the crime, 
stirring the deepest anger among 
the Jordanian people". The opposi- 
tion demanded the two Mossad 
agents involved in the assassina- 
tion attempt be tried in a Jorda- 
nian court. 

The two agents were returned to 
Israel after King Hussein extracted 
several concessions from Mr 
Netanyahu, including the release 
and return to Gaza of Ahmed Yas- 
sin, the founder and spiritual 
leader of Hamas, the Islamic resis- 
tance movement. Israel also 
released 2D political prisoners. 


Ring Hussein can 31 afford to 
ignore the opposition and the Pal- 
estinians, who make tip GO per cent 
of the population. Parliamentary 
ejections are due next month and 
were the opposition to capitalise on 
the crisis it could make substantial 
gains. 

However, Israeli officials seem 
unaware of the damage caused to 
Israeli-Jordanian relations and the 
delicate balancing act pursued by 
the king in his relations with 
Hamas and Islamist parties. 

At a news conference earlier this 
week Mr Netanyahu failed to apol- 
ogise publicly to the king, Instead 
saying relations could be repaired 


and peace was in the interest of 
both parties. 

The Israeli government also 
refused to take seriously a message 
the king passed on to a Mossad 
agent in Jordan of an offer 
by Hamas for a dialogue with 
IsraeL 

The offer was made two days 
before the assassination attempt on 
Khaled Meshal, the Hamas leader. 
It reached Israel a day after Mir 
Meshal was attacked. 

“Maybe, out of courtesy to the 
king, we should have reacted 
sooner to an offer which contains 
nothing new. But, in any case, for 
whatever reason the message 


never got through,” a senior Israeli 
official said. 

King Hussein has another axe to 
grind with Israel, in particular 
with Danny Yatom, appointed Mos- 
sad chief when Labour was in 
power. Jordan had forged a work- 
ing relationship with him but dip- 
lomats said the king was deeply 
upset with Mr Yatom following the 
attack on Mr Meshal. 

“The problem is that Netanyahu 
does not see the kind of damage he 
fa causing, not only to Jordan but 
to the rest of the Arab world," a 
Jordanian official said. 

“It is impossible to deal with 

him " 


NEWS DIGEST 

UBS setback 
in New York 

New York City has dropped Union Bank of Switzerland as 
lead manager of a $lbn financing, citing the Swiss bank's 
poor record in dealing with Nazi gold investigations. New 
York has the highest concentration of Holocaust survi- 
vors in the world and has been playing a key role in 
efforts to resolve the long-running row with Swiss banks. 

Alan Hevesi, New York City Comptroller, announced 
yesterday he had forced UBS to be replaced in a loan syn- 
dicate by National Westminster and Society Generate of 
France. UBS was to have led a syndicate of banks in a 
$lbn offering of revenue anticipation notes, a financing 
mechanism which allows the city to borrow In anticipa- 
tion of state and federal aid receipts. 

The move means UBS has had to forgo a relatively 
small fee of about $500,000 but Mr Hevesi said he hoped 

his decision would send amessage to the Swiss bank. In a 
statement. UBS said it was proud about the actions being 
taken by Swiss banks to resolve the Nazi gold row and it 
would continue to offer its services to the city. 

William Lewis and Tracy Corrigan. New York 

■ TAX COLLECTION 

Clinton plans IRS overhaul 

President Bill Clinton has proposed a series of measures 
to overhaul the troubled Internal Revenue Service, 
responding to weeks of criticism about misconduct and 
poor service at the tax collection agency. 

Speaking at the White House yesterday. Mr Clinton set 
out more than 200 recommendations for improving the 
IRS, ranging from an enhanced “taxpayer bill of rights" to 
a nationwide set of citizen advocacy panels to help pro- 
cess complaints. 

In an attempt to compromise with Republicans, who 
have proposed the agency be taken over by a new board 
dominated by private sector executives, Mr Clinton said 
he favoured a new oversight board that had private sector 
members, but that control sbould remain in the hands of 
the Treasury. Mark Suzman, Washington 

■ SEC CHAIRMAN 

Levitt faces second term 

President Bill Clinton is expected to nominate Arthur 
Levitt, chairman of the US Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, to a second five-year term at the head of the 
agency. 

Although neither the SEC nor the White House was pre- 
pared to make a formal announcement yesterday, con- 
gressional officials confirmed Mr Levitt, 66, was likely to 
be re-nominated over the next few weeks. The move will 
reassure financial markets. Mark Suzman 

■ MONETARY UNION 

Sweden shuns early entry 

The Swedish government yesterday confirmed that it 
would not join the first wave of European economic and 
monetary union in 1999, and that it had no plans to partic- 
ipate in the European exchange rate mechanism. 

Presenting a parliamentary bill on Sweden and Emu, 
Erik As brink, finance minister, said a lack of public sup- 
port for the single currency ruled out early membership. 

■ Unemployment in Sweden fell from 8JS to 7.3 per cent 
in August The government has committed itself to halv- 
ing the jobless total of 310,000 over the medium term. 

Tim Burt, Stockholm 

■ GERMAN ECONOMY 

Inflation slows to 1.9% 

Germany's annual inflation rate slowed to 1.9 per cent 
last month, tbe federal statistics office said yesterday. The 
slowdown, from 2.1 per cent in August, suggested the 
impact of recent D-Mark weakness and a pick-up in eco- 
nomic activity remains modest. But August's figure was 
higher largely because of one-off factors. 

The figures for September came a day after the Bundes- 
bank announced a rise in short-term interest rates to 
stem a build up in inflationary pressures. Provisional fig- 
ures, confirmed yesterday, had shown an inflation rate of 
1.8 per cent in western Germany. Ralph Atkins, Barm 

' ■ KAZAKH RESHUFFLE 

Oil chief appointed PM 

President Nursultan Nazarbayev of Kazakhstan yesterday 
appointed Nurlan Balginbaev, the former oil minister and 
current head of the state oil company, as prime minister. 

Mr Balginbaev, 49, was known in Almaty business cir- 
cles as the arch-enemy of Akezban Kashegeldin. who quit 
as premier yesterday. He opposed Mr Kashegeldin 's fast- 
track privatisation programme, which included his Sel- 
dom, the oil and gas industry. 

“Oil and gas is one of Kazakhstan's most prosperous 
sectors, and it fa natural that power be with the manage- 
ment of that sector,” Mr Nazarbayev told parliament yes- 
terday. He described the outgoing government's reform 
record as “bleak". Charles Clover. Kiev 

■ ‘ONE CHINA' POUCY 

HK police bar Taiwan flags 

Hong Kong police yesterday took down Taiwanese flags 
hoisted in the territory to mark the “double 10th" nation- 
alist celebrations in Taiwan. The move underlined the 
sensitivity of the new Hong Kong administration to Bei- 
jing’s “one China" policy, which labels Taiwan a renegade 
province. 

Tbe “double 10th" commemorates the revolution which 
gave birth to the Republic of China under Sun Yat-sen. He 
founded the Nationalist party, whose leaders fled to 
Taiwan in 1949 after the communist victory in the Chi- 
nese civil war. John Ridding, Bong Kong 

U FAST-BREEDER REACTORS 

Tokyo in N-power pledge 

Japan's Atomic Energy Commission has reaffirmed its 
commitment to the government's controversial fast- 
breeder nuclear reactor programme, in spite of growing 
public opposition to nuclear power following a string of 
accidents at plants. 

The move to bolster fast-breeder reactors as the central 
pillar of Japan’s energy policy comes after other nuclear- 
power producing countries, including the US and France, 
have abandoned their fast-breeder projects. The fast- 
breeder process produces fresh nuclear fuel from the 
waste of spent fuel. Gwen Robinson, Tokyo 

■ TURKISH POLITICS 

Yilmaz set to stay in power 

Mesut Yilmaz, Turkey's prime minister, has declared for 
the first time in public that he will attempt to remain in 
power up to 2000, instead of calling early elections next 
year as officials had stated earlier. 

Turkish newspapers quoted him as saying: “Under 
today’s conditions it looks like the elections will be in 
December 2000." 

Mr Yilmaz said he intended to crush Turkey’s chronic 
inflation, now running at 90 per cent, by the turn of the 
century. “If you give me another three years in power we 
can do this." John Barham. Ankara 





NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Indonesia Lebanon’s healing 


urged to cut 



budget deep 


By Sander Thoenes 
In Jakarta 


Leading fund managers 
yesterday pressed the Indo- 
nesian government for 
tougher budget cuts, an 
overhaul of the banking sys- 
tem and a more reliable esti- 
mate of the mounting pri- 
vate debt. 

The International Mone- 
tary Fund sent in a team 
yesterday to assess the 
causes and impact of the 
rupiah crisis, following 
Indonesia's request for assis- 
tance earlier this week. 

The World Bank and Asian 
Development Bank may join 
the IMF in providing funds 
to back up the country's 
reserves against a possible 
attack, as numerous Indone- 
sian companies are believed 
to have large and unh edged 
short-term debts due in com- 
ing weeks. 

Mar’ie Muhammad, 
finance minister, told a 
group of 20 fund managers, 
including Morgan Stanley 
Asset Management, Pruden- 
tial Asia and Schroders. that 
he expected a fist of recom- 
mendations from the Fund 
“within two or three weeks”. 

Mr Muhammad said his 
government had already cut 
expenditure, reduced import 
tariffs and started banking 
reform to reverse a slump in 
the stock market index and 
the rupiah by more than 30 
per cent. The rupiah has 
rebounded on the news that 
IMF funding was in prospect 
and was trading at around 
3,400 against the dollar in 
New York yesterday. 

“But we admit that this is 
far from enough.'’ Mr 
Moh ammad said. “We need 
deeper structural measures, 
including some deregu- 
lation.” 

Paul Shang, head of 
investment banking in Asia 


Cubans spurn 
the path to 
radical reform 


By Pascal Fletcher 
in Havana 


Cuba's ruling Communist 
party has opted to follow a 
conservative reform strat- 
egy, maintaining state own- 
ership in most of the econ- 
omy while seeking foreign 
investment where it serves 
national interests. 

A three-day party congress 
yesterday adopted a policy 
resolution which seems 
designed to consolidate cau- 
tious market-oriented 
reforms taken over the last 
five years, rather than pro- 
pose radical initiatives. 

The resolution calls for 
increased efficiency in the 
state sector. "Changes will 
be aimed at maintaining the 
pre-eminence of socialist 
state ownership,” the docu- 
ment says. 

“We will continue to pro- 
mote foreign investment, 
giving priority to those pro- 
jects which contribute most 
to national economic plans." 

Cuban officials say the 
government has negotiated 
about 300 projects involving 
foreign capital in recent 
years, mostly in tourism, 
telecommunications, mining 
and oil production and 
exploration. They estimate 
the value of total foreign 
investment so far at more 
than $2bn. 

But the policy document 
gives no hint of any wider 
opening to foreign invest- 
ment. nor any promise of 
faster market-oriented 
reforms. 

“A space has been opened 
for the functioning of mar- 
ket mechanisms under state 
regulation. It is the duty of 


the socialist state to correct 
the inherent distortions of 
the market mechanisms to 
reduce their negative effect,” 
the document says. 

In a marathon speech last- 
ing nearly seven hours. Pres- 
ident Fidel Castro re-af- 
firmed on Wednesday his 
hatred of western-style capi- 
talism. Published party dop- 
uments contain repeated 
warnings about the potential 
threat to Cuba's socialist ide- 
ology and one-party system 
posed by capitalist-style 
reforms. 

Explaining the need for 
caution. Cuba’s leaders cite 
what they call the “eco- 
nomic war” waged by the 
US. which has tightened its 
economic and financial 
embargo against the island. 

In a brief speech on Thurs- 
day, Carlos Lage, Cuba's 
vice-president, said the econ- 
omy had felt the effect of the 
US Heims-Burton law. which 
threatens penalties against 
foreign investors on the 
island who “traffic" in expro- 
priated. formerly US-owned 
properties. 

The US law has disrupted 
and reduced foreign financ- 
ing flows to Cuba, especially 
for the strategic 1996/97 
sugar harvest, which also I 
suffered weather damage I 
and fen well short of official 
targets. 

Largely as a result of this 
the rate of economic recov- 
ery has slowed in 1997 and 
has fallen below official 
expectations. Economic 
growth at the end of the 
third quarter was running at 
just over 2 per cent and will 
finish the year at 2-8 per 
cent. 


Sport is playing its 
part in Beirut’s 
postwar recovery, 
says Graham Scott 


for Lehman Brothers, said 
Indonesian officials “recog- 
nise that, no matter what 
they do. If they don't win 
back the confidence [of 
investors] and they don't pot 
money back into the system, 
Indonesia will continue to 
have a problem". 

“I’m sure they have a 
game plan," he added. “But 
if they made any decisions 
in terms of a rapid game 
plan or interest rates, they 
haven’t told us." 

“Investors are concerned 
very much with fiscal con- 
straint.” Mr Shang said. 
“There were really some 
substantial cuts, but they 
also look at what was kept” 

The government has ruled 
out cuts in the controversial 
national car programme, 
sponsored by a son of Presi- 
dent Suharto, and focused 
on reform of Indonesia’s 237 
banks, many of which are 
illiquid. 

“Investors are looking for 
a clear picture in terms of 
how deep and serious the 
asset problems are and how 
they are going to deal with 
them." he added “People are 
wondering whether the Indo- 
nesian government is going 
to create some sort of facility 
that will deal with bad 
assets, take it off the banks' 
corporate debts." The gov- 
ernment said yesterday it 
might do just that but ruled 
out bail-outs. 

Officials have also hinted 
at cutting subsidies on i 
imported diesel and kero- 
sene. used by Indonesia's I 
poor, but this appears pain- ! 
ful ahead of presidential 
elections in March. "This is 
the acid test." said Moham- 
mad Sadli, a former cabinet 
minister. “If Mr Suharto 
decides to do this before the 
elections we know we are on 
the right track for economic 
improvement" 


O nce a regular st<jfH>ver tor 
the international jet set, the 
Beirut Hippodrome remains 
a sad shadow of its former self after 
the 16-year civil war that ended in 
1990. 

At one time 3,000 trees graced the 
grass track at the Middle East’s most 
glamorous horse racing arena. 
Today, about 60 sad survivors hud- 
dle in the middle of what is now a 
sand track. All around the Hippo- 
drome the buildings are either 
destroyed or bear the scars of 
machine guns, rockets and artillery. 

Horse r aring is probably the oldest 
continuously practised sport in Leb- 
anon- Even during the height of the 
war, ceasefires were arranged so 
that the horses could be fed, and 
racing took place throughout the 
conflict except in three isolated 
years when the fighting was too 
intense. 

Now horse racing, like other 
sports, hopes to play its part in the 
capital city’s reconstruction. 

Nabil Nasrallah, the Hippodrome’s 
director-general, acknowledges there 
is still some way to go. What money 
there is disappears into illegal gam- 
bling syndicates that operate outside 
his remit. 

In a locked room next to his office, 
however, stands a model of a new 
Hippodrome waiting to be shown to 
Rafiq Hariri, the Lebanese prime 
minister. At a cost of $20m, this 
would include everything from a 
i showjumping arena to stables for 400 
horses and a purpose-built track. 

“We need the government to help 
with rebuilding and refinancing if 
the Hippodrome is to get back into 
the international arena.” Mr Nasral- 
lah says. He shrugs when asked how 
he assesses the chances of success. 
“It is in the Lebanese blood to gam- 
ble." 

Something is moving in the city, 
at least Passenger traffic through 
the oy panding Beirut international 
airport was op 21.6 per cent this 
May, compared with a year earlier, 
and should be further boosted by the 
lifting of the US government travel 
ban on Lebanon in August 
Hotels are going up almost as fast 
as they came down. But filling their 
beds is not easy; occupancy rates are 
still around only 50 per cent Sport 
could help lure back the visitors. 

Sir John Gray, the British ambas- 
sador in Beirut from 1986 to 1968, 
thinks the government is on the 
right track. “Solidere I the company 
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Brazilian 
MPs 
show a 




to parties 




Making waves; September’s world champions hip powerboat raring off the coast of Beirut 


pss- 






Rising from the rubble; a new $20m 
horse racing complex is planned 


entrusted with rebuilding the city’s 
commercial district] is working to 
indicate that Lebanon is back to nor- 
mal. It’s a sensible strategy and 
they’ve added sports events like the 
powerboat racing to reinforce the 
impression that everything is 
normal” 

The powerboat racing Sir John 
refers to was last month's first and 
rather grand entrance to Lebanon by 
the Class l world offshore champion- 
ship. This circus came to town with 
a fleet of 43ft racing catamarans. 


each powered by two 8-litre V12 
Lamborghini engines and owned 
mostly by millionaires. 

One of them is Edoardo Polli, an 
Italian who pnffS on his trademark 
cigar and looks back at the Riviera 
Hotel, a plush paradise that was the 
venue for Terry Waite’s final press 
conference before heading off to 
meet his kidnappers. “I think an 
event like this is good for Beirut, 
good for their spirit They seem to 
have lots of that," he says. 

This was an event for the super- 
rich and watched mostly by the 
super-rich as well, although both 
practice sessions and the race were 
broadcast live on the Future Televi- 
sion channel Lebanon’s middle class 
all but disappeared in the conflict, 
and the super-poor at the other end 
of the spectrum did not have much 
in common with powerboat teams 
from Dubai on an amniai budget of 
$10m. 

The Pan Arab Games, this year 
hosted by Lebanon for the first time 
since 1959. had a wider appea L They 
were held in the new sprats stadium, 
just opened to replace the old Sports 
City de s troyed by Israeli air strikes 
and fighting in 1982. July 12 saw 18 
countries taking part in the 50,000- 
seat complex, with entries spanning 
the Arab world from Algeria to 
Libya and Yemen - though not Iraq, 
whose athletes were excluded. 

Hie games also, however, provided 
disquieting evidence that sport can 
not on its own unite what political 
history tears asunder. 

Most ordinary Lebanese are not 


only opposed to Israel’s 29-year occu- 
pation of a buffer zone in the south, 
but are unhappy at the continuing 
presence of 35,000 Syrian troops con- 
trolling the rest of the country. After 
Syria beat Lebanon in a bad- 
tempered encounter in the games’ 
football competition, the Lebanese 
crowd threw Its weight behind the 
Jordanian team which met Syria in 
the next round. 

Fierce clashes with the Syrians 
ensued, with rioting spreading from 
Beirut’s teeming southern suburbs 
as for north as Tripoli 

There are plans in the future to 
bring motor racing and even dog rac- 
ing to TAhanrm- The aim , as Khalld 
Altaki, a local entrepreneur, points 
out. would be to reap a combination 
of benefits: “You bring tourists in 
from both the Arab world, and the 
western world, you give the super- 
rich something to enjoy and you 
give the super-poor valuable employ- 
ment and income.” 

Mr Hariri, the prime minister, a 
construction billionaire who made 
most of his money in Saudi Arabia. 
bag ensured that sports infrastruc- 
ture has come high on the recon- 
struction sgp pffa -“i really admire 
Hariri for bringing sport back to 
Lebanon,” says Mohammed Nsouli, 
the owner of Lebanon Taxis in Bei- 
rut “That’s such a clever way to 
move things forward. 

“And the other reason I like him", 
he grins, “is that young guys like me 
can go out in the evening anH come , 
home at 4am in safety. That’s a big I 
thing here." 


Human rights dogs Zedillo in Europe 


In a city where political 
loyalties are fickle, Fran- 
cisco Rodrigues is Brasilia's 
biggest flirt.; A deputy from 
Roraimai a sparsely popu- 
lated state of Amazonian 
rainforest oo the border with 
Venezuela, Mr Rodrigues has 
just changed political party 
for the fourth time mice the 
3994 general election. -■ 

. In the process be has won 
himself the title of the most 
politically promiscuous 
member- of Brazil's ' highly 
unfaithful Congress. - The 
contest was not an easy one, 
thpu gh. 

More than - 40 per cent of 
the 594 members ofl parlia- 
ment have, switched 'rihee 
the last election. 

“We politicians are all 
looking for the best place to . 
guarantee our re-election,"' 
he says, without the slight- - 
est hint of irony. " 

While Brazil’s economy is 
undergoing, a. rapid and 
sometimes painful process of 
modernisation, its political 
system, fe more often stock 
in the 19th century.; . 

Weak and fragmented 
political parties make ii-hard 
for the government coalition 
to pass important legisla- 
tion* in' spite of a large, 
notional, majority. . 

Reforms to the civil ser- 
vice and social security 
systems have teen held up 
for more than two years. The 
absence: of political account- 
ability ^graphically demon- 
strated, hy the musical chairs 
between parties:; 

Mr Rodrigues was elected 
in 1994 as a member qf the 
Brazilian • 'Labour party 
OPTB ), but left a day after 
the hew Congress convened 
following a dispute with the 
party leadership. He was 
invited to join the tiny 
Social Democratic party 
(PSD), which needed one 
more deputy to have a 
proper party structure in 
Congress. ...... 

Mr Rodrigues lasted in the 
PSD until toe end of 1995, 
when Paulo ; Maliif. then 
mayor of S3o Paulo and a 


By Leslie Crawford 
In Mexico City 


A series of grisly death- 
squad murders in Mexico, 
the kidnapping and assassi- 
nation of journalists, and 
growing reports of torture 
and arbitrary arrests have 
dogged President Ernesto 
Zedillo during his state vis- 
its to France and Germany 
this week. 

A tense meeting between 
Mr Zedillo and six European 
human rights groups in 
Paris ended with toe latter 
vowing to block a free trade 
accord between Mexico and 
the European Union. 


“Given the lack of respect 
for human rights, we will 
fight to prevent the Euro- 
pean Union from signing 
any accord with Mexico," 
Robert Menard, of the media 
watchdog Reporters Without 
Frontiers, said after the 
meeting. 

Amnesty International, 
whose secretary-general was 
snubbed by Mr Zedillo dur- 
ing a visit to Mexico last 
month, also lamented the 
Mexican leader’s refusal to 
acknowledge toe deteriorat- 
ing human rights record 
under his government- 

Amnesty has adopted 150 
prisoners of conscience, 


most of them peasants 
trapped by the Mexican 
army's counter-insurgency 
sweeps during the past three 
years of Mr Zedillo’s admin- 
istration. Their confessions. 
Amnesty says, were 
extracted under torture. 

Amnesty has also verified 
hundreds of arbitrary deten- 
tions in 1997, more than 40 
extra-judicial executions, 
several forced disappear- 
ances and toe failure to pun- 
ish government officials 
accused of violations. 

“There is a human rights 
crisis in Mexico today," says 
Pierre Sate, Amnesty’s sec- 
retary-general. “When the 


military undertakes func- 
tions of law and order for 
which they are not trained 
and are not accountable, 
this increases violations." 

Attacks on Mexican jour- 
nalists, three of whom have 
been murdered this year, 
have also drawn protests 
from the New York-based 
Committee to Protect Jour- 
nalists, as well as Reporters 
without Frontiers and 
Amnesty International. 

“When the government 
fails to investigate and pun- 
ish those responsible for 
attacks ou the press, we can 
only conclude that there is 
an acceptance, if not a pol- 


icy. of trying to silence the 
press,” Mr Sate says. 

The embarrassing spot- 
light on Mexico's human 
rights record, timed to coin' 
tide with Mr Zedillo's Euro- 
pean tour, has forced the 
president into making a 
series of increasingly defen- 
sive statements about his 
government's human rights 
guarantees. 

In Mexico, opposition par- 
ties and civil rights activ- 
ists, who say their attempts 
to denounce human rights 
violations always fall on 
deaf ears, welcomed the con- 
cern expressed by interna- 
tional groups. 


Hollywood goes back to Mexico 


Leslie Crawford reports on the attractions and frustrations for movie makers 


T hirty years after John 
Wayne rode across 
the rocky deserts of 
Durango, Hollywood is back, 
attracted by Mexico's scenic 
beauty, cheap and experi- 
enced film crews and the 
devalued peso. 

More than a dozen foreign 
productions are shooting in 
Mexico this year. Titanic, 
the 9200m. extravaganza pro- 
duced by Twentieth Century 
Fox. was filmed in a pur- 
pose-built facility in Rosar- 
tto, a 45-minute drive south 
of San Diego. On a beach- 
front lot, Fox built three 
sound stages, offices, work- 
shops, an interior tank 
which holds 5m gallons, and 
an exterior tank holding a 
world-record 17m gallons of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Baz T.nh rmann , the Aus- 
tralian director, used Mexico 
City for the megalopolis in 
Romeo and Juliet, while a 
few months ago, Anthony 
Hopkins and Antonio Ban- 
deras were at sword-play in 
a remake of The Mask of 
Zorra 

“Shooting in Mexico was a 
daunting challenge, but I 
would do it again in a 
moment,” says Douglas 
Clayboume, Zorra "s pro- 
ducer. “I have never worked 
with a crew that laboured 
harder and with so little 
complaint.” 

Conrad Hool. who started 
in the movies as a stunt man 
for Wayne, has returned to 
Durango to film One Man's 
Hero, a heroic epic about 
Irish soldiers who fought on 
the Mexican side of the 1847 
Mexican-American war. 



■Si*.: 
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Filming of Conrad Hool’s ‘One Bias’s Hero* in toe deserts of Durango 



An old hacienda, once 
owned by Wayne, has been 
transformed into a battle- 
field on the outskirts of Mon- 
terrey: blue-eyed Mennorvites 
from a neighbouring village 
have been drafted as extras 
for the US army and Tom 
Berenger, who plays the 
hero, passes his time 
between film takes practis- 
ing his Irish accent on a 
make-up artist 

“Mexico is the logical 
place for Hollywood to open 
a subsidiary," Mr Hool says. 
“The locations are wonder- 
ful, and the technicians are 
first-class." 

The interest of foreign 
directors in Mexico has come 
as a godsend to toe country’s 
moribund film industry. 


whose annual output in 
recent years dwindled to 
fewer than 20 low-budget 
productions. The withdrawal 
of government subsidies in 
the early 1990s, and the 
bankruptcy of Mexico's only 
film distribution company, 
were the kiss of death for an 
industry whose glory days 
ended to the 1950s. 

Chucho Durln, a special 
effects veteran who learned 
his trade with Lee Zavitz, 
the man who burned Atlanta 
to Cone with the Wind, says; 
“I owe my living entirely to 
foreign prod actions in 
Mexico." Mr Dur&n, in 
charge of the explosions to 
One Man’s Hero, laments the 
loss of talent with the 
decline of Mexico’s home- 


bred film industry. “But if 
we succeed in attracting 
more film makers from 
abroad.” he says, “perhaps 
we will be able to train a 
new generation of good tech- 
nicians." 

Jorge Santoyo, of the 
recently-established 
National Film Commission, 
estimates international pro- 
ductions have spent $275m 
to Mexico in the past two 
years and created more than 
80.000 temporary jobs. 

“Foreign productions have 
become so important that we 
are lobbying the government 
to grant special dispensa- 
tions for the film industry,” 
says Mr Santoyo, who 
spends an inordinate 
amount of bis time inter- 


ceding with meddlesome 
bureaucrats, shielding for- 
eign producers from the 
clutches of customs officials, 
and trying to expedite 
Import licences for awkward 
items such as weapons and 
gunpowder. 

Despite Mr Santoyo 's best 
efforts, Mexico’s bureau- 
cracy can still infuriate the 
most patient producer. 

“The military and the 
trade ministry were a pain 
in the butt,” Mr Claybourne 
says. “They were slow, unco- 
operative and operated as if 
time and money did not 
exist 

“The only thing that saved 
us was a decent relationship 
with the minister of culture, 
who lobbied on our behalf 
when I threatened to shut 
the whole production down 
and go to the press." 

Mr Hool, who has shot 30 
films in Mexico, is inclined 
to agree. “The red tape is 
getting worse,” he says. 
“The military have scrutin- 
ised our request to bring to 
19th century rifles as if it 
were modern artillery. We 
filled to the forms months 
ago. 1 have begun shoo tin g, 
and I still don’t have . my 
guns.” 

Still, Mr Hool believes Hol- 
lywood's soaring costs, and 
the lure of Mexican loca- 
tions, will keep moviemak- i 
ers like him coming back 
time and again. Like Hum- i 
phrey Bogart in The Trea- 
sure of the Sierra Madre, film | 
directors will continue to 
seek fame and fortune in 
Mexico, despite the hard- 
ships along the road. 


percamial pr esidential hope- 
ful, visited Roraima. He per- 
suaded Mr Rodrigues and a 
number Of his mUpngiifts to 
join his Progressive party 
(PPB) and support his cam- 
paign for president. . 

He soon lost his faith to 
Mr Maluf, though, and opted 
instead for toe conservative 
Liberal Front party (PFL), “a 
strong, powerful and prag- 
matic party” and now the 
largest in Congress. The 
transfer was smoothed by 
his friend and next-door 
neighbour in Brasilia, Josfi 
Jorge, the PFL’s president 

However, with the dead- 
line for moving parties 
before next October's elec- 
tions expiring last week, Mr 
Rodrigues has returned to 
the PTB, a party with which 
he won in three previous - 
elections. *7 have always had 
a lot of luck with the PTB,” 
he says. 

Mr Rodrigues' political 
odyssey has a comical touch. 
However, the constant 
changes of affiliation are 
sometimes accompanied by 
allegations of corruption. A 
resolute hand of opportun- 
ists is given free reto by poor 
party discipline. 

One of the two deputies 
forced to resign earlier this 
year, after being accused of 
receiving payments in 
return for their votes to Con- 
gress. had changed party 
nine times since first being ~ 
elected. 

Politicians and commenta- 
tors have long called for an 
overhaul of the s y s te m, but 
with the government’s atten- 
tion focused on reducing the 
budget deficit and consoli- 
dating economic stability, 
political reform has gone oh ■ 
the back burner. 

| The risk is, however, that 
institutional weakness will 
undermine economic prog- 
ress. “Until Congress is able 
to develop a clear sense of 
national interest, lasting 
social change wQi be diffi- 
cult to achieve." says Rfor- 
dan Roett, profester of Latin 
American Studies at the 
Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International 
Studies in Washington DC •' 
Like an alcoholic lament- 
ing toe evil of the bottle. Mr 
Rodrigues is himself ' a 
strong advocate at political *• 
reform, particularly rules to 
enforce party discipline'. 
Finn regulations would 
encourage parties bo adopt 
proper internal .procedures.. •* 
and reduce the power ’ of - 
unaccountable party chiefe. •• 
he believes.' .;.7 r ’ 

"We have to stop thisnoh- : " 
sense, this absurdity.” he- ; 
says.- • 
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NEWS: UK 


Government asks for European Union aid in single currency campaign 

rf- " M ' 1 * 1 

awareness’ funds sought 



By Lionel Barber in Brussels 

The Labour government is 
seeking European Union 
taxis to support an informa- 
tion campaign on the single 
currency in Britain, ditching 
the poficy of non-cooperation 
pursued by Us Conservative 


The request to Brussels Is 
a ta n g ible sign of the more 
positive British government 
attitude to economic . and 
uunetazy union. It suggests 
that the government is pre- 
paring public opinion for a 
future referendum on British 
membership. 

The shift also marks a 


growing recognition that the 
planned launch erf the euro 
on January 1, 1999 will affect 
the City of L ondon and Brit- 
ish industry - even flmgji 
Britain seems likely to exer- 
cise its right not to take part 
in the first wave. 

Since its crushing election 

victory last May, the Labour 
government has moved from 
guarded neutrality to a more 
positive view of monetary 
union baaed on the realisa- 
tion that the single currency 
is virtually certain to go 
ahead on 

Gordon Brown, chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who is 
pro-economic *nd monetary 


union, has set up a 
high-level advisory group on 
Emu. The government has 
also circulated 17.000 copies 
of a pamphlet by Professor 
David Currie of the London 
Business School on the pros 
and cons of Emu. and 35,000 
practical guides to business. 

Britain stands to recoup 
about 50 per cent of the cost 
- some £21,000 ($34,000) - 
from the European Commis- 
sion's Ecu25m ($26. 15m) 
budget for promoting the 
euro thjg year. 

This is a tiny proportion, 
but Britain could be eligible 
for much bigger sums once 
the single currency cam- 


paign moves into full swing 
early next year when EU 
leaders choose the first euro- 
members. Total EU spending 
on promoting the euro could 
be more than Ecus 40m in 
1998. 

The disclosure that Britain 
Intends to claim its share of 
EU funds comes as Mr 
Brown prepares to set out 
his economic programme 
which forecasts that Britain 
will easily meet the criteria 
for joining Emu in 2997 and 
1996. 

On Monday, at a meeting 
of EU finance ministers in 
Luxembourg, Mr Brown is 
expected to win endorsement 


for the programme which 
says that the British public 
deficit will be 2 per cent of 
gross domestic product in 
1997 and Q.25 per cent in 
1996. combined with a falling 
stock of debt and low infla- 
tion between 2 per cent and 
2.5 per cent between 1997 
and 1999. 

The British forecasts show 
that Bri tain is well within 
the Maastricht deficit limit 
Of 3 per cent of GDP. 
Britain’s short-term outlook 
for the public deficit is bet- 
ter than that of France, Ger- 
many or Italy, all countries 
committed to the first wave 
of Emu. 


Shooting stars at risk of burn-out 

I f your first thought on seeing 
Posh Spice pouting from the 
cover of Tatler magazine, or Gin- 
ger Spice flashing her 32D dGcolle- 
tnge on the front of Arena, is that 
you have already seen too much of 
the Spice Girls - beware. 

Dozens of official Spice products 
will go on sale this month, and smil- 
ing pictures of Posh, Ginger and the 
three others will be plastered across 
Pepsi Cola commercials, Asda super- 
market posters and packets of Walk- 
ers Crisps. 

This blaze of publicity has been 
orchestrated by Simon Fuller, the 
Spice Girls’ manager, to promote the 
November 3 release of Spiceworld, 
their second album. The level of 
marke t i ng activity is unprecedented 
in die music industry, and has trig- 
gered speculation that the group 
could become overexposed. 

So far. the Spice Girls have broken 
most of the unwritten roles in the 
music business. Wannabe, their first 
single, became the most successful 
debut ever with sales of more than 
5m, and Spice, their album, has sold 
17m copies worldwide. 

The critical issue for pop phenom- 
ena such as the Spice Girls, which a a 1_ n • ,/~t ■ i 5 . , . , . * ~ 

sen most of their records to children As me 5>pice Lnrls commercial image proliferates, some fear 
Take^That toppecTthe charts for their fortune may be short-lived, writes Alice Rawsthom 



Smiling all the way to the bank: the girls were in Granada, Spain, this week to market their album “Spiceworld'’ 


nearly four years; up to then, teen 
sensations rarely lasted longer than 
two years. 

The quid pro quo for the managers 
of such acts is that their commercial 
potential is ex c ep ti onally high. Chil- 
dren and young teenagers tend to be 
bankrolled by their parents, and are 
a more lucrative consumer group 
than the students who follow criti- 
cally-acclaimed performers. 

Pop sensations are also willing to 
accept the product endorsement and 
corporate sponsorship deals 
eschewed by groups such as Oasis, 
The Verve and, until recently, U2. 
Take That once posed car Kellogg’s 
Com Pops cereal packets, and this 
summer’s 911 tour was sponsored by 
dearasil spot cream. 

Shortly after Spice became a best- 
seller, a range of official Spice mer- 
chandise was released by Virgin 
Records, the EMI subsidiary which 


is their record label. Mr Fuller also 
authorised Broadcast Innovations, a 
marhrting consultancy, to clinch an 
advertising deal with PepsiCo, which 
culminates in Istanbul tomorrow in 
the Spice Girls' first live concert 

Mr Fuller stepped up his promot- 
ional efforts this summer. Responsi- 
bility far mfiffhamtising was taken 
from Virgin and given to Edward 
Freedman who, as merchandising 
manager of Manchester United, had 
raised the club’s merchandise turn- 
over from £5m <$8m) in 1993 to £28m 
in 1997. 

Mr Freedman, a family friend of 
Mr Fuller’s, has negotiated a series 
of d e als, mainly with Asian manu- 
facturers, for Spice Girls clothing, 
crockery, stationery and bedllnen 
which, he says, will arrive at Wool- 
worth, Tesco, Asda “you name ’em, 
theyn stock it” later this month. 


Broadcast Innovations has sold 
exclusive Spice Girls’ endorsement 
and advertising deals for dozens of 
products. It has agreed terms with 
Asda supermarkets, Sony video 
games, Polaroid cameras, Cadbury 
chocolate bars. Walkers Crisps. Uni- 
lever fragrance, and is now renego- 
tiating with Pepsi. 

These deals will provide cash for 
the Spice Girls - Asda alone has 
paid Elm - and raise their profile 
before the album launch. Hollywood 
studios have successfully deployed 
similar strategies by securing free 
advertising for films from merchan- 
dising tie-ups, such as Walt Disney's 
with McDonald’s. 

However, feature filmB are 
commodities that stay in cinemas 
for only a few months, whereas 
the appeal of a pop group is 
for a longer period and is more per- 


sonalised. Prospective sponsors are 
already concerned that the public's 
patience may be strained by the 
plethora of Spice Girls endorsement 
deals. “It’s a real worry, even though 
they’re a fantastic promotional 
vehicle.” says one advertising 
director. 

Music industry cynics suspect that 
the Spice Girls and Mr Fuller, whose 
management contract is believed to 
come up for renewal early next year, 
■ have decided to;-' make as much 
money as they can during what is 
bound to be a short lifespan. 

Alternatively, the Spice Girls' 
biscuits and balloons on sale in Asda 
may do no harm at all to a pop 
group whose appeal was once 
described by the comedian Frank 
Skinner as that of “the girl you’ve 
always fancied on the supermarket 
check-out”. 


Blair will 
press to 
absorb 
European 
rights law 

By David Buchan 
in Strasbourg 


Mr Tony Blair, the prime 
minister, yesterday set out a 
rapid timetable to carry out 
his promise to incorporate 
the European convention on 
h uman rights into UK law. 

Speaking at a summit erf 
the Council of Europe - the 
40-nation body best known 
for its rights convention - 
Mr Blair announced that the 
government would publish a 
policy paper in the week 
beginning October 20 on 
incorporating the conven- 
tion. and it would publish a 
parliamentary bill “soon 
afterwards”. Government 
sources predicted the bill 
would come in November. 

Mr Blair is also set to 
endorse a summit declara- 
tion today calling for the 
universal abolition of the 
death penalty. But UK offi- 
cials said the government 
had no plans to sign up to 
Protocol 6 of the rights con- 
vention. which would 
require it to repeal Britain’s 
residual capital punishment 
penalties for treason and 
piracy. 

Over the years, the UK has 
been judged the second 
worst infringer - after Italy 
- of the Human Rights Con- 
vention. with a total of 47 
violations. As a result, the 
UK has several times had to 
change its law' - for exam- 
ple. by banning corporal 
punishment in schools. But 
because the convention has 
not been an integral part of 
British law, British citizens 
have had to appeal directly 
to Strasbourg. 

Mr Blair said yesterday 
that he wanted to do away 
with this “lengthy and often 
expensive” recourse to Stras- 
bourg. and to let “the British 
people secure their human 
rights at home from their 
own judges”. 

It was not clear yesterday 
whether the policy paper 
and the subsequent bill 
would allow UK judges to 
interpret the convention 
directly in verdicts, or con- 
fine them to referring back 
to parliament for amend- 
ment those domestic laws 
they deem incompatible with 
the Strasbourg convention. 

But the prime minister 
appeared to lean towards the 
first formula by saying in 
his speech that he wanted 
“British judges to make then- 
own distinctive contribution 
to the development of 
human rights in Europe”. 


UK NEWS DIGEST 


Premier due at 
N Ireland talks 


Tony Blair, the prime minister, is expected to attend 
Monday's session of the Northern Ireland talks in the 
region’s principal city of Belfast, raising the prospect of 
the first public meeting between a UK prime minister and 
a leader of Sinn F&in. the political wing of the Irish 
Republican Army, since the latest Troubles started in 

1969. 

Mr Blair yesterday warned there was “a very long way 
to go” in the Northern Ireland peace process when he 
reviewed the state of the talks with Bertie Ahern, the 
Irish prime minister, during a meeting of the Council of 
Europe in Strasbourg. 

The government played down reports that it was con- 
sidering a judicial review into the fatal shootings of 14 
nationalist protesters by British troops on “Bloody Sun- 
day” in the Northern Irish city of Londonderry in 1972. 

This would have been seen as part of confidence building 
measures aimed at underpinning the ERA ceasefire. 

A UK official travelling with Mr Blair said suggestions 
that a formal apology was being considered were “highly 
premature”. The official said “there is no c ommi tment to 
a formal review, std less to a formal apology" but he did 
not exclude “the possibility of some sort of gesture” to 
mar k the tragedy of Bloody Sunday. 

Dublin is thought to want the British government to 
come up either with its own review of fresh evidence or - 
sooner rather than later - with a statement that would 
contain a sense of apology for Bloody Sunday. 

The Irish government handed its own report on Bloody 
Sunday to Mo Mowlam soon after she was appointed chief 
minister for Northern Ireland in May. The report re-exam- 
ined available and new evidence and questioned the con- 
clusions of the 1972 Widgery tribunal which largely exon- 
erated the British soldiers involved. 

John Murray Brown, Dublin: David Buchan, Strasbourg: 
and Jimmy Bums, London 

m RAILWAYS 


Deal to save $146m in subsidy 

The railway franchising director has struck a revised deal 
with Great Western Trains which will save £90m (Si46m) 
in government subsidy and lead to the introduction of 
new trains. 

Great Western will also double the frequency of its 
main high speed services to once every half hour. In 
return, the company, which runs services from South 
Wales and Penzance, in Cornwall, to London, has been 
confirmed in its 10-year operating franchise. 

The deal was originally to have been concluded on 
September 22 but seven of the senior executives from the 
train company and the franchising office involved were 
on the Great Western express which crashed into a 
freight train killing seven people at Southall, west Lon- 
don. on September 19. Several were hurt and one is still 
off work. 

Under the original deal. Great Western announced it 
would refurbish its 20-year old high speed diesel trains 
but there were no plans for new trains. It will now order 
eight five-carriage tr ams costing £36 m. The trains will be 
built by GEC Alsthom at its Metro-Cammell works in Bir- 
mingham as a follow-on order to the 27 tr ains already 
ordered by North Western Trains, which is owned by 
Great Western. Charles Batchelor, London 

■ ROYAL YACHT 


Britannia will not be replaced 

The royal yacht Britannia will be decommissioned with- 
out being refurbished or replaced, it was announced yes- 
terday. The government is considering seven options for 
preserving the 43-year-old vessel at ports around Britain. 

The announcement by George Robertson, the defence 
secretary, contrasted with the view of his Conservative 
predecessor. Michael Portillo, who planned to spend £60m 
($97-2m) of public money on a new yacht 

The Queen will attend a decommissioning ceremony at 
Portsmouth on December LL Since 1991, she has used the 
ship for four state visits. Alexander Nicoll, London 


Officials 
appointed 
to ‘super 
regulator’ 

By George Graham 
in London 


The UK's new unified 
financial regulator filled its 
top jobs yesterday with the 
appointment of three manag- 
ing directors to run its prin- 
cipal divisions under 
Howard Davies, the chair- 
man. 

The three men are drawn 
from three of the biggest of 
the nine regulatory bodies 
which will be merged into 
the Securities and Invest- 
ments Board to form a new 
organisation, known inter- 
nally as NewRo but more 
widely as SuperSib. 

Richard Farrant, chief 
executive of the Securities 
and Futures Authority, will 
become chief operating offi- 
cer. while Michael Foot of 
the Bank of England, the UK 
central bank, will take 
charge of supervision of 
financial institutions. 

Philip Thorpe, who won a 
reputation for c racki n g the 
whip as chief executive of 
the Investment Management 
Regulatory Organisation, 
will be responsible for 
authorisation and enforce- 
ment 

Andrew Winckler, current 
f-Viipf executive of SIB, chose 
not to be considered for one 
of the posts. He will remain 
at SJB until the end of 1997 

and wfll take the lead in pre- 
paring the sweeping legisla- 
tion which is expected to 
establish the new organisa- 
tion next year- Mr Wincfcler, 
a former Treasury official 
and banker, wBl return to 
the private sector. ■ 

Although ’ SuperSib s 
organisation and manage- 
ment is taking shape, it still 
lacks a name. The SIB board 
is expected to decide on 
October 20 but no one has 
come up with a suggestion. 


Party’s 
new chief 
shifts 
emphasis 

By John Kampfher 
in London 

William Hague yesterday 
attempted to redefine the 
Cons e rvat i ves as a party of 
compassion and community 
at the start of a shift back 
towards consensus politics. 

In a polished first keynote 
speech to the party’s confer- 
ence as leader, Mr Hague 
apologised for the debacle of 
Britain’s forced exit from 
the European e x ch ang e rate 
mechanism in 1992 and dis- 
tanced himself from his par- 
ty’s past emphasis on eco- 
nomic laissez-faire. He also 
opened a new line of attack 
against Tony Blair, the 
primp minister, and the 
Labour government “whose 
every instinct is to boss, to 
meddle, to interfere, and to 
control”. 

Balancing traditional 
instincts with the need for a 
change of tone and structure 
following the Conservatives’ 
general election defeat, Mr 
Hague spoke of “profound 
constitutional objections to 
a single currency” . 

He fell back on the line, 
agreed reluctantly after last 
week’s shadow cabinet 
meeting, to oppose UK entry 
to European monetary 
union “for the foreseeable 
future”, and promised back- 
bench MPS a free vote on a 
single currency. 

However, his attacks on 
Europe were mild compared 
with those of his predeces- 
sors. Mr Hague spoke of 
Britain being “near” a limit 
to European integratkm. 

Mr Hague also appeared 
to tone down any e m phas is 
on greater tolerance 
towards single mothers and 
homosexuals, foreshadowed 
on Thursday m a speech by 
Michael Portillo, the former 
cabinet minister. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

REAOBtS ARE HECOIHBDED TO SEEK AFFROPRMTE PROFESSIONAL ADVICE BEFORE BnERMG MTO COWTMENTS 


HOME & OFFICE SOFTWARE 


ENTERPRISE DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT (EDP), 
ZAMBIA NATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL BANK 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE (TA) 

Zambia ’National Commercial Bank is inviting applications 
(bids) from reputable commercial banks to participate in a “Twin 
Commercial Banking' relationship under the World Bank 
Technical Assistance to the Republic of Zambia for Enterprise 
Development Project (EDP). The provisions under the EDP 
project seek to facilitate ZNCB’s on-going restructuring 
programme and within this framework the successful Twin 
Commercial Banking bidder wffl be expected to: 

a) Assist the Bank in establishing appropriate Management 
Information Systems (MIS) 

b) Assist in the establishment of the Organisation and 
Methods unit in the Bank to prepare, review and enhance 
aU banking procedure manuals. 

c) Assist the Bank io the timely implementation of 
appropriate policies and procedures for all banking 
activities with emphasis on: 

■ ■ Risk Management 

■ Review of Crecfit Policy 

■ Loan of Portfolio Management 

■ Funds Management 

d) Assist the Bank establish a Market Economic Research 
■ and Development Unit 

e) Assist the Bank enhance its staff training functions. 

f) Generally assist the Bar* in the prudent management of 
the institution so as to retain its premier position on foe 
market and internationally. 

To qualify for foe twinning relationship, the commercial bank 
must satisfy the following pre-requisites: 

■ Should be a medium sized Commercial Bank 

■ Must primarily be engaged in retail banking business 

■ Should have Developing Country experience 

■ Must be English speaking 

Trie successful bidder win be expected to enter Into a twinning 
arrangement with the Bank far a period of at least 24 months 
In order to achieve the set objectives. They should be in a 
position to si^Jpfy °h® long term Consultant for a minimum 
duration of one year and several experts for shorter periods 
as well as provide for one to three months on the job training 
and familiarisation visits for the Bank's officers. 

Interested firms shouW submtt foeir expression of interests by 

15th October, 1997 to: 

The Managing Director 

Zambia National Commercial Bank 

PO Box 33611, Lusaka, Zambia 
lei: 228979/221355 Fax: 224006 



We don't want to steal your money. We want 
to give you cash via our new Cashback Launch 
packages *. Join us as an authorised dealer setting 
personal numbers , and you could receive oil of 
your initial investment back during your first 
quarter. Couple that with our deafer training and 
support p r o gram me, our new AIR MILES awards 
scheme and access to the wealth of experience 
you would expect from the market leader, you'll 
be soon on track to big profits. 

CaB Ivan Mee on 07000 654321. 

• P ackages available from £7000 up to £4000 plus VAX. 


PRIVATE INVESTORS 
Infotrade gives you access to: 

• Porttolo management 

• 3 years' historical data 

• Real time prices 

• AFX real time news 

• FT headnes and articles 

• Conpany reports 

• Orvfcne share deafing 

■ Plus personal finance 

■ Pi® Internet and e-maB 
Discover the benefits at Intotrede. 

can 0800 226600 or 
0121 717 3804 to request your 
free CD copy of Intotrade software 
Intotrade Ltd Is regulated by the 
Securities & Futures Authority 


IMMvRSAI. MBRM 
ADD-IN TOOLKITS 

I. U NCH OI VERSION -.5 


TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 
SOFTWARE 
from INDEXIA 

Real-Time A End-of-Day 

bttp:// www.indexia.co.ak 

Three powerful Real-rime *t Eud-of- 
Day Technical Analysis systems io 
choose from; 

Real-time using Prcstri. IV Martxt- 
Eye, Reuters. DBC Signal, BIS, 
CEEFAX & Sk/Ifexi 
or 

End-of-day using a variety of 
OCHLV dam reeds ESI. CiriFccd. 
SiocfcDai3.CS I 

INDEXIA Research. 121 H&i 
Street, Bcrkhamsted HF4 2DJ. UK 
IfcL 01442 B7801S 
Fas 01442 X76834 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


PLANT HIRE 

DEPOTS FOR SALE 

RANT Hto£ BUSINESSES FOR SALE 
Depots in Johnstone 
and Aberd een 

For Totter Jeakb. pirate cmacc 
J W Brora, BonMfaBf Croup Ltd, 
Teh 81505 224461 


IT Technical Training 

Specialists in Windows programming 
Microsoft Solution Provider, 
ISQ900I. Central London. 

Esc. 7 years. T/O £600k. 

Grass profit 50'S. 

Write to Box B5478, financial Times, 
One Souhwaifc Bridge. 
London SE1 9HL 


p<Fi 


Hi-tech Components 
Distributor 


Our efiem is a well established distributer of 
components and subsystems primarily used in 
sophisticated communications systems. Principal 
features oftfa bn frinew farfwH*? 

• Blue chip suppliers & customer list 

• EBIT £3 65k 

• Strong order book 

• Experienced and committed team 

• IS 09000 accreditation 

Potential purch a s e r s should write to JnBan Glbbfns at 

Pannell Kerr Forster Corporate Finance 
New Garden House 
78 Hatton Garden 
London EC IN 8JA 


Fax: 0171 782 9390 


Pm* Bar Ftaacr li ndorid by da Mm rfOmd 
Accmton la Etahadtnd Wib is any an taresmat babas 


•Wo Artrtngn VcJntBty Ttarta Structure* 
-Portfolio Sensitivity Analysts* 
HuU Ataot llonlo Onto AnWysfa- 
MBRM provide the moat widely used] 
analytical tookns, financial calculators, 
advanced derivative portfoSo analysers, 
source code, consultancy and nsk 
management training. Fu*y integrated 
wth Excel. Vbuai Basic, C and G*+. 
Mmndrad i BUM Risk H ta pe m K 
(Hnandoi Systems Scftwarc (FSS) Lid) 
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The World’s best Slock 
Maricct investors make decisions 
worth more than 

SI BILLION EVERY 
YEAR WITH METASTOCK 
FOR WINDOWS. 

Join them now - FREE information 
ped: & demo from Trendline 
01707 661717 fix 664296 
This is, bar none, the beat technka] 
analysis program you can get" 
-On Computers 
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comprehensive lecfmicai analysis’’ 
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FINALLY: REAL-TIME 
DATA YOU CAN 
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Tenfore provides global real-time 
financial data tfireet to your PC at 
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seamless Interfacing with other 
Windows applications. 
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Windows95f NT. Superb 
graphical interface, fuMy 
supported by NEC. 
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e-mail: gtona@krisha4ecxorti 
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Big stride towards Emil 


Market on a 
high wire 


T his week, the pan- 
European interest rate 
arrived. And with it 
came an essential first 
part of that long- 
planned, endlessly debated and 
momentous change for Europe, 
the single currency. 

Like synchronised swimmers, 
six European central banks, led 
by Germany's Bundesbank and 
the Bank of France; mounted a 
perfectly planned and executed 
increase in short-term interest 
rates. 

The operation left these rates 

at exactly the same level - 3.3 

per cent - in Belgium, France, 

Germany, Luxembourg and the 
Netherlands. With one exception, 
that Is the core group far eco- 
nomic and monetary union. The 
exception is Austria, where short 

term rates also rose to 3.2 per 
cent- Close enough. 

The Bundesbank's official 

explanation for its decision to 
raise rates was that the rise was 
justified on domestic grounds. 
The Bundesbank has to say this 
because under German law it has 
an obligation to maintain domes- 
tic price stability. 

Inflationary pressures have 
indeed been building up inside 
Germany because of the fall in 
the value of the D-Mark against 
the dollar and the pound over the 
past 12 months. But whether the 
move was justified on domestic 
grounds is largely irrelevant. 
Inflationary pressures are much 
stronger in countries outside Ger- 
many, so it was certainly justi- 
fied on European grounds. This Is 
how financial markets saw the 
EU-wfde rate rise. 

The Bank of France immedi- 
ately followed the Bundesbank’s 
move, increasing its rates from 
3-1 per cent to exactly the same 
level as Germany’s, which had 
risen from 3.0 to 3.3 per cent 
This sent an unmistakeable sig- 
nal that the process was mare 
concerted in advance than any- 
thing that had gone on before. It 
is this that distinguishes the 
recent rise from previous occa- 
sions when German rate rises 
have been followed by other 
European central banks. 

In short, central banks are 
starting to behave as though 
Emu were already in place, even 
though the launch of the single 
currency is stai over 14 months 
away. Why are they doing this? 

The reason is that, under the 
design of the single currency, 
countries are to glide gently into 
Emu, adjusting their currencies 
and interest rates well in 
advance so that when the big day 
comes on January 1 1999, every- 
thing is already in place and the 
euro can start smoothly. 

There must be no sudden jumps, 
or Emu could pro^e highly dis- 
ruptive to savers, lenders, export- 
ers and importers. 

To ensure a smooth transition. 
Emu candidates will announce in 
May the rates that will apply to 
their national currencies when 
those currencies became euros in 


This week’s pan-European interest rate presages a single 
currency for much of the EU, says Wolfgang Munchau 


What goes up mast go up. 
Thousands of investors made 
money on this principle in 1928. 
They have done so this year. In 
the 10 months since Alan Green- 
span, chairman of the US Fed- 
eral Reserve, warned of the 
stock market's “irrational exu- 
berance" the Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average rose by more thaw 
20 per cent 

In June, Mr Greenspan 

seemed even to give the mar- 
kets a cheerful wave when he 

speculated whether the US 
economy bad developed a new 
capacity for growth without 
inflation. But this week his tone 
C hang ed. He suggested that the' 
possibility of a benign combina- 
tion of wage restraint and high- 
tech productivity gains are 
overshadowed by the perception 
that businesses simply cannot 
go on creating new jobs at the 
current rate of about 2m a year. 

In the US’s six years of eco- 
nomic expansion since 1991, an 
impressive 13m new jobs have 
been created and unemploy- 
ment, now below 5 per cent of 
the workforce, is close to a 25- 
year low. But the pool of avail- 
able labour must soon be 
exhausted. Hence Mr Green- 
span's warning this week of the 
danger that US inflation might 
be roused from its long slumber. 

Yesterday, right an cue, the 
latest index of producer prices 
came in higher than expected. 
This, combined with a 03 per- 
centage point rise in German 
interest rates on Thursday has 
forced the markets to look down 
from the heights. In doing so it 
will be hard to avoid a touch of 
vertigo. 

By almost every measure, 
such as price earnings ratios 
and dividend yields, US stocks 
are very highly valued by his- 
toric standards. And the “Q" 
ratio, of companies' share prices 
to their underlying assets is 
now well above its peak in 1929 
just before the crash. 

Apologists for the market say 
that these values are justified 
by high profits (now approach- 
ing 9 per cent of gross domestic 
product) and that this, in turn, 
is underpinned by low inflation 
and huge benefits from the new 
I information technologies. 


there are already anecdotal 
signs of this - Is that wage rates 
will rise as businesses try to 
poach each others' workers or 
to entice some of the 34m 
Americans of working age who 
say they do not want a job. 

The Fed will probably raise 
Interest rates to prevent this 
happening. That seemed to be 
Mr Greenspan's message. 
Higher wages or higher interest 
rates will reduce profits from 
historically high levels and mar- 
ket valuations of companies 
must follow. 


Present valuations 

However, even if these factors 
explain present valuations, they 
are unlikely to justify rises far 
above present levels. US indus- 
try no longer has much spare 
capacity. And even if it could 
build more, as Mr Greenspan 
points out, it will soon need to 
cut in half its appetite for extra 
workers. The alternative - and 


Less attractive 

A rise in European interest 
rates could speed this process 
indirectly. This is because the 
subdued rate of Inflation in the 
US is partly a reflection of the 
20 per cent rise in the value of 
the dollar between April 1995 
and its recent peak in August 
This made foreign goods cheap 
for Americans and so helped to 
subdue wages. 

A rise in German interest 
rates would make the dollar less 
attractive and It might - just 
might - be a signal that Euro- 
pean recovery is under way. 
Although this would be good for 
Europe it would increase pres- 
sure on world commodity prices 
and thus make the US a little 
more vulnerable to imported 
inflation. 

These changes may not be 
very rapid; and the impact of 
European recovery on the US 
economy should not be exagger- 
ated. Imports still represent 
only about 13 per cent of US 
GDP. The paint is rather that 
everything suggests rising infla- 
tionary pressures, a slowing of 
the economy and an end - per- 
haps sooner rather than later - 
to the phenomenal rise in the 
US stock market. 

A very anxious question for 
the Fed must be whether the 
correction, when it comes, will 
be an orderly retreat or a crash 
like those which oc curre d from 
peaks of a lesser height in 1929 
or 1887. Falls in the bond and 
equity markets after Mr Green- 
span’s speech last week showed, 
no sign of panic. No panic at alL 

But economists such as those 
at the investment banks 
J.P. Morgan and Goldman Sachs 
are begining to argue that cur- 
rent profit levels, productivity 
figures and recent relationships 
between wages and unemploy- 
ment suggest that the “new 
age" theories supporting the 
market are wrong. Does that 
imply a sharp correction is on 
the way? Perhaps. But in any 
case, no one on a high wire 
likes to feel it shake. 


Milestone on road to Emu 
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January 1999. In theory, the 
finance ministers could choose 
whatever conversion rate they 
want for their old currencies. In 
practice, this will not be possible. 

The reason is that, between 
May 1998 and January 1999, the 
national currencies will still 
exist. Therefore, it will be possi- 
ble to speculate against them if 
the markets think the rates cho- 
sen will be impossible to main- 
tain. So the politicians have to 
get the conversion rates right if 
they are to ensure exchange-rate 
stability during the transitional 
period - and especially in the 
nerve-wracking last days before 
the start of Emu. The exchange- 
rate crises of the early 1990s and 
the billions of D-Marks, francs 
and pounds wasted on currency 
intervention act as a powerful 
enough warning about the costs 
of getting things wrong. 

So how will these rates be 
determined and which countries 
will they apply to? The markets 
expect that the conversion rates 


to be announced in May will be 
the same as the current “central" 
rates inside the Europe's 
exchange rate mechanism - 
largely the ordinary rates the 
countries seek to defend from 
day to day. As to the countries 
that will join Emu. the markets 
think monetary union wifi start 
on time with 10 or 11 members. 
Ten are ready; the 11th is Italy, 
and whether it joins will depend 
on bow, or if. the political crisis 
that forced the government to 
resign on the day of the interest- 
rate rises can be settled. 

All that in turn explains why 
making interest rates the same 
across the continent has sud- 
denly become so important 

The currencies of the countries 
queueing up for Emu trade close 
to their “central" rates, which is 
also the expected rate at which 
they will be changed into euros. 
(Ireland is an exception: it is 
above its central rate.) If the cur- 
rent exchange rate between two 
currencies is going to become the 


rate at which they are locked 
together for all time, once they, 
have been converted into euros, 
the short-term interest rates of 
the two countries will also have 
to be close, if not identicaL 

The reason for this is that, if 
they were different, speculators 
would be offered one-way bets, 
which could result in serious 
market turbulence. If; say, the 
Dutch guilder carried a higher 
.interest ratp than the D-Mark, 
speculators would pile . into guil- 
ders at virtually no risk. 

So pressure towards having the 
same interest rate is directly 
related to the expectation that 
both Germany and the Nether- 
lands will take part in Emu, and 
also that their exchange rates 
will lock in at current rates. 

Why do some countries’ inter- 
est rates diverge from the pre- 
vailing level of &3 per cent? In 
the case of Ireland, the answer is 
because the economy is so 
strong. In Italy, it is because the 
prospects of Emu membership 
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Employer flexibility also a key to job creation 




From Mr Richard A. Schreuder. 

Sir, In your leader “EU job tar- 
gets" (October 6) you write that 
setting job targets will not solve 
Europe's (unemployment prob- 
lem. Continental European 
labour market regulation is the 
cause of the depressing state of 
Europe's employment situation, 
you argue. 

I agree with you that labour 
market regulation should be 
changed, but I would stress that 
the dismal performance of 
Europe's labour markets is also a 
consequence of product market 
regulation in Europe. 


Product market regulation can 
have many, often quite similar 
faces. A soft competition policy, 
senseless licensing schemes that 
discourage the establishment of 
new businesses, restrictions on 
business hours, the permission of 
price and market division agree- . 
meats, protectionism, state aid 
and government procurement are 
all a form of product market reg- 
ulation. They have in common 
that they take away the incen- 
tives to allocate resources effi- 
ciently. Entrepreneurs do not feel 
the need to innervate and do not 
look for new ways to add more 


value because of product market 
regulation. Producers think their 
sales and earnings are secure and 
new types of industry will not be 
set up. 

The result is outdated products 
and management styles. For a 
country that has a comparatively 
high degree of product market 
regulation the consequence will 
be an obsolete industrial base 
with decreasing labour demand 
while new employment opportu- 
nities are not created. 

Competing companies Grom 
other countries do not lie on 
their backs because your govern- 


ment helps you out and Europe, 
where product market regulation 
is abundant, should face up to 
this fact 

Therefore the debate on 
addressing Europe's labour mar- 
ket problems should not focus 
entirely on labour market regula- 
tion. For employment growth a 
flexible workforce will not suf- 
fice. Flexible employers are 
needed too. 


m r 
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Richard A Schreuder, 

6 Pieter Saenredamstraat, 
3583 TC Utrecht 
The Netherlands 
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Bringing peace 
to minds 


From earlier wars we ted 'SheB Shock". Today ftejrctf it 'Combat Stress'. What 
Corporal Alan 'ifoung saw and heard in Sarajaw feff tin corning in a comer. And ha 
cJitcarfl tea* hfe room. 

Fbr many veterans, not pad from Bosnia but bom itw FaHands. Korea, aid 
espeef^y the Second World War, the Story is Pie same. ’Comba: Stress' can sharer s 
fc tower 

Today Alan is looked after by tte Ex-Smicss Mortal Wafers Society. With over 
AflOO man end women to cam to and who taws how many more, «e need way 
oenty you car spare. Psyctialric care, nursing and the managemeni of our homes 
costs money that will only coma from peopia fte you, people who care 
ebon those who gaw more Ben they could spare. 

Please da hefp. Wa haw need of way pemy urgertfy. 

They tried to give more than they could. 

Mease give as much as you can. 
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EX-SERVICfcS MENTAL WELFARE SOCIETY 


are overshadowed by politics. 
Spanish and Portuguese interest 
rates are ..higher •— at over 5 per 
cant - far both reasons.. 

What happens to interest rates 
now? The answer is they will 
almost certainly have to go up in. 
core Emu countries : -. and ' win 
have to go up with close coopera- 
tion between the countries. Jfan- 
etary policy does, not affect the 
economy Immediately, but with a 
time lag of up to IB months. This 
week's rise in interest rates w£EL 
therefore not affect the real econ- 
omies until Emu is well In place. 
- Policymakers in Frankfurt, 

AmsterriamorParjSvmnstloQk 
towards' inflationary potential of 
the Emu-group as. a whole, . rather 
than .their respective, countries. 
Given the high unemployment, 
the rise in interest . rates may be 
questionable for Germany, 
despite the recent increase in the 

retail price index. • • 

: But several EU countries, motor 
bly the Netherlands. Ireland and 
Spain, are wall ahead of Germany 
in their economic cycles. Consid- 
ered as a; single economy, 
“EmulO” or “Emull" is sdready 
in the middle of an. upswing; 


U ntil the beginning 
of this . week, the 
cote Emu group 
had -short-term 
interest rates of 3 
per cent With inflation of around, 
Z per cent- and possibly heading 
a little higher, this meant the 
level of real Interest rates was 
less than 1 per cent. . A 
The UK is an exception here. It 
: has short-term interest rates of 7 
per cent, an underlying rate of 
inflation of 2.7 per. cent, mid an 
. inflation target of 2^ per cent 
This suggests that the zeal inter- 
est rate is . somewhere between ^ 
per csmtand-4S per c^ assum- 
ing the target is met. 

. . Though the. inflationary threat 
is lower, in continental piwvnnrmios 
than in the UK, the current Ievd 
of real interest rates in the Emu 
care seems unsnktainable. ' 

Most analysts expect Emu win 
start with nominal short-term 
rates of about 45 per cent By 
then, EU economies are expected 
to be enjoying robust growth. 

This .would suggest that over 
the next 14 ' months, EU 
short-term interest rates -would 
have to rise by another 3-2 per- 
centage points - the difference 
between 4.5 per cent and the cur- 
rent level of 3.3 per cent It, would 
take, four mere increased of 0.3 
points each to _get to 4J> per cent 
the level at which the market 
guesses Emu will start at in 1999. 

During this period, it would be 
surprising if the short-term inter- 
est rates of Germany, Austria, 
France and the three Benelux - 
countries were to differ by more 
than 0.1 percentage points, even 
for small periods. : 

The Emu core group already 
has virtually fixed exchange 
rates and virtually identical 
interest rates. Fes: them,. Emu has 
already started. . 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 


N ormally the world 
would not take 
much notice of a 
leader who rules a 
destitute and starving' 
nation that has an interna- 
tional credit rating so awful 
it is only just above that of 
Taliban-governed Afghan- 

istan. 

But when that same 
leader commands one of the 
world’s largest armies with 
the capability of wreaking 
havoc in north-east Asia’s 
industrial heartland and has 
mi ssil e s carrying che mical - 
and possibly nuclear - war- 
heads. the world needs to 
pay attention. 

The situation is made all 
the more precarious by the 
famine that is gripping 
North Korea. The govern- 
ment has recently given 

unprecedented access to 

international relief agencies 
in response to widespread 
hunger caused by two sum- 
mers of floods, a year of 
drought and decades of 
failed economic policies. 

The former Soviet Union 
was often dismissed as 
“Upper Volta with rockets". 
North Korea is the real 
thing. It has assumed the 
role once occupied by 
Moscow as potential source 
of the world’s next big war. 

So the formal assumption 
of power this week by Rim 
Jong-il as general-secretary 
of the ruling North Korean 
Workers’ party is of more 
than local significance. The 
post is the nation's highest 
and has lain vacant since 
the death of the last holder, 


Personality Cult in the News - Kim Jong-il 

Fiddling while they starve 

John Burton on the leader of the world's most secretive nation 


Mr Kim's father. Kim li- 
sting, whose Stalinist rule 
turned North Korea into a 
"Hermit Kingdom", isolated 
from the rest of the world 
and often in conflict with 
international norms of 
behaviour. The question 
now is whether, or to what 
extent, his son’s rule will 
change that 

The . 55-year-old “Dear 
Leader” is as mysterious a 
figure as you might expect 
oT the head of the world’s 
most secretive country. Pub- 
lic appearances are rare and 
he never speaks during 
them. Facts are sparse about 
the short, chubby dictator 
who has a penchant for 
wearing Mao suits. As if to 
compensate, preposterous 
stories are legion. 

On the factual side. Mr 
Kim, the eldest son of the 
“Great Leader", was bom on 
February 16 1942, probably 
near Khaborovsk in the Rus- 
sian far east, where his 
father had taken refuge 
after fighting a guerrilla war 
against the Japanese occupi- 
ers of Korea in the 1930s. 

Mr Kim came to North 
Korea with his parents in 
1945 when the peninsula was 
liberated from Japanese 
colonial rule. After a tempo- 


rary stay in China during 
the 1950-53 Korean war, he 
graduated from Kira D-sung 
University in 1964. 

By the 1970s it was clear 
that Mr Kim was being 
groomed to succeed his 
father. The decision to make 
him heir apparent was 
announced In 1980. This has 
often been described as 
creating the world’s first 
hereditary Marxist dictator- 
ship. But North Korea bears 
perhaps more similarity to 
Korea's medieval feudal 
monarchy than to a 20th- 
century Communist state. 

Mr Kim took a big step 
towards assuming control 
when he took over leader- 
ship of the armed forces in 
1991 and was soon granted 
the rank of marshal even 
though he had no military 
training. This was his only 
official title until his 
appointment last week as 
party boss. 

Mr Kim’s rise to power 
has been accompanied by a 
cult of personality that 
extends the hagiograhic pro- 
paganda that surrounded his 
father. The official stories 
contain echoes of North 
Korea's once-strong Chris- 
tian influence. His mythical 
birth was heralded, it seems. 


by a swallow, which told an 
elderly wanderer on the 
slopes of Korea's sacred 
Mount Paekdu that “a prodi- 
gious general who will rule 
over all the world” would 
soon be born there. His 
alleged birthplace was a 
humble lug cabin and a 
guiding star rose to the 
heavens at Lhe joyous event. 

The whole story is a secu- 
lar version of the angel and 
shepherds, the star over 
Bethlehem and the stable of 
Christ's birth, curiously 
combined with the log cabin 
of Abraham Lincoln's birth. 

After such a start. Mr 
Kim’s many sycophant biog- 
raphers are by no means shy 
about extolling his many 
other gifts. Even as a child, 
he helped his father plan 
mili tary campaigns against 
"US imperialists" during the 
Korean war. In peacetime, 
he composed six “peerless” 
operas in two years. 

Few North Koreans can 
answer basic questions 
about Mr Kim's personal 
life, such as whether he is 
married or has children or 
siblings. 

South Korea, though, is 
more than happy to fill in 
Lhe gaps by, in the words of 
Aidan Foster-Carter, a North 


Korea expert at Leeds Uni- 
versity. "spreading lurid sto- 
ries about his private life 
that sound like Lhe last days 
of Roman Empire”. 

Seoul bas released video 
tapes purportedly showing 
Mr Kim's harem of dancing 
girls and a savage flgbt 
between a bear and tiger 
from the local zoo. allegedly 
staged for the benefit of 
Pyongyang’s Nero. 

Many South Korean ana- 
lysts like to portray Mr Kim 
as 3 mentally unstable play- 
boy who swills expensive 
cognac m the company of 
Swedish prostitutes when he 
is not plotting his next hei- 
nous terrorist acL 

In the propaganda war. 
Seoul bas won hands down 
for this is the image of Mr 
Kim largely accepted in the 
international media. But 
Chinese officials who have 
met Mr Kim describe him as 
pragmatic, although spoiled 
and temperamental. Though 
he has never travelled 
beyond the Communist 
world, he allows the outside 
world to came to him 
through CNN and other sat- 
ellite channels. 

"Kim has been skilful 
enough to survive when 
most analysts believed that 


he would soon be toppled 
after his father died like 
other dynastic heir- 
apparents in Korean history 
who have fallen victim to 
bloody political intrigue,” 
says Han Taeioon. a profes- 
sor at Chung-Ang University 
in Seoul 

Analysts believe Mr Kim's 
taste for survival might per- 
suade him to begin eco- 
nomic reforms that could 
rescue his country from 
industrial stagnation and 
famine. 

There are some signs of a 
desire to improve relations 
with industrial nations, 
Including the L'S and Japan. 
North Korea has promised 
to freeze its suspected 
nuclear weapons pro- 
gramme in return for the 
supply of nuclear reactors 
from the west 

Pyongyang is also consid- 
ering establishing several 
free-trade zones for foreign 
companies, and it is holding 
talks on joining the Asian 
Development Bank and the 
World Bank. 

But the challenge of open- 
ing the country will be enor- 
mously hard since Mr Kim 
must reassure hardlin e mill , 
tary leaders that economic 
reforms will not weaken 
North Korea against the for- 
eign invasion that official 
propaganda presents as 
eve r- threatening. 

Whatever policy is pur- 
sued. Mr Kim will decide it 
- and in doing so win give 
tiie world a clearer idea of 
what kind of leader he is 
going to be. 



I magine owning a shop- 
ping mall that is guar- 
anteed to attract tens 
of millions of 
well-heeled customers annu- 
ally. Imagine having a legal 
right to detain those custom- 
ers for hours at a time, giv- 
ing them little to do except 
spend their money. 

Imagine, too, that the 
number of people volunteer- 
ing to be incarcerated on 
your premises is expected to 
double over the next 20 
years and that retailing is 
only one of the several 
money-making activities 
available. Imag ine, finally, 
that anyone who attempts to 
build a competing facility 
down the road will face the 
wrath of environmentalists. 

These retailers* dreams 
already exist in virtually 
every city. They are called 
airports. And investors have 
only begun to realise their 
paten tiaL 

, BAA of the UK, which 
owns seven UK airports 
including London’s Heath- 
row and Gat wick. Amster- 
dam’s Schiphol and Singa- 


Ace mall with airport attached 

Michael Skapinker explains why airport privatisations are a dream come true for retailers 


pore's Changi have led the 
way in demonstrating that 
an airport can be more than 
a place to catch a flight or 
meet visiting relatives. 

When BAA was privatised 
a decade ago, retailing was 
one of its peripheral activi- 
ties. Because landing 
charges at its London air- 
ports were strictly regulated, 
BAA decided to build more 
shops in its terminals. They 
have since become the com- 
pany’s biggest earner, 
accounting last year for 44 
per cent of its £1.4bn turn- 
over. Only a third of BAA’s 
revenues came from charges 
to airlines for the use of run- 
ways and terminal facilities. 

BAA's shops sell a fifth of 
all perfume sold In the UK. 
During the peak summer 
months, the MacDonald’s 
restaurant at Gatwlck’s 


south terminal doles out 
more food than any other 
UK MacDonald's. BAA sells 
800,000 ties a year and a pair 
of socks every two minutes. 

As well as shops, airports 
are building leisure facili- 
ties. Schiphol airport has 
opened a casino; Changi has 
a karaoke bar. Airports are 
also developing the property 
they own, building confer- 
ence centres and letting 
office space. 

Fortunately for investors 
keen to take advantage of 
these opportunities, govern- 
ments around the world are 
growing keener to sell their 
airports. From Buenos Aires 
to Naples, from Berlin to 
Alice Springs, airports are 
being privatised. Mark 
Hughes, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Royal Bank of 
Canada, estimates that 200 


airports worldwide are 
looking for private invest- 
ment. 

The Australian govern- 
ment this month called for 
bids for 15 airports, includ- 
ing Adelaide, Darwin and 
Alice Springs. This follows 
the successful privatisation 
earlier this year of Mel- 
bourne, Brisbane and Perth 
airports. These three 
attracted winning bids total- 
ling A$3.31m - far more than 
the government bad expec- 
ted. 

President Carlos Menem of 
Argentina says he wants to 
privatise 38 of the country’s 
airports, although opponents 
are challenging his plans in 
court. BAA said this week 
that it was interested in bid- 
ding for the company which 
owns Berlin airport - one of 
several being privatised in 


Germany. Governments 
hope private investors will 
turn their airports into more 
attractive, better-run facili- 
ties. helping to attract tour- 
ists and business visitors. 

But governments have 
other reasons for wanting to 
get out of the airport busi- 
ness. Air travel is growing at 
more than 5 per cent a year. 
Airports need new runways 
and terminals to provide for 
the increase in traffic and 
taxpayers are reluctant to 
pay for them. Privatising an 
airports means that the new 
owner has to fund the infra- 
structure. while the govern- 
ment pockets the privatisa- 
tion proceeds. 

' Rigas Doganis, professor of 
air transport at Cranfield 
University, warns that 
investing in airports has its 
dangers. While environmen- 


tal pressure groups make it 
difficult to build new air- 
ports in many parts of the 
industrialised world, they 
can also create huge prob- 
lems for owners of existing 
facilities. 

BAA's plans to build a 
fifth Heathrow terminal are 
being bitterly opposed by an 
alliance of environmentalists 
and local authorities. When 
Amsterdam's Schiphol air- 
port decided to build a fifth 
runway, protestors bought a 
parcel of land on the pro- 
posed path. Objectors to 
Manchester airport’s 
planned second runway hid 
themselves in tunnels an the 
site. 

The capital investment 
needs of an airport are also 
huge. BAA spends £lm a day 
upgrading Heathrow. At 
present, aircraft are full and 


airports around the world 
are enjoying an increase in 
passenger numbers. But a 
crisis such as the Gulf War 
can reduce air traffic sharply 
and the numbers travelling 
fall during an economic 
downturn. John Kingsford, 
marketing director of Luton 
airport near London, which 
has invited bids from private 
operators, says: “In a fixed 
cost business, volume is the 
key." 

Another problem facing 
European airports is the 
planned abolition In 1999 of 
duty-free sales on intra- 
European Union routes. Air- 
ports with a large number of 
long-haul. non-EU flights, 
such as Heathrow or Frank- 
furt, should be able to com- 
pensate for the loss of this 
revenue. But smaller air- 
ports with a high proportion 


of European flights are 
bound to be hit hard. 

Because of these problems. 
Prof Doganis believes a 
handful of large operators 
will come to dominate the 
business. One will be BAA, 
which has acquired Naples 
airport and was a member of 
the consortium chosen to 
run Melbourne. BAA also 
runs all the facilities at Indi- 
anapolis airport and Is 
responsible for the retailing 
operations at Pittsburgh. 

Another operator that Prof 
Doganis believes will be 
among the leaders is AGI of 
the US. a member of the con- 
sortium chosen to run Perth 
airport. A third could be 
Schiphol. part of the consor- 
tium that will run Brisbane. 

For the few companies 
with pockets deep enough to 
survive the bad times, the 
rewards could be huge. Pas- 
sengers may find some air- 
port terminals airy and spa- 
cious, while others seem 
gloomy and depressing. But 
to airport buyers they all 
look the same: an ideal site 
for a row of shops. 


FT writers assess the reaction of business and the Tory party to Lord Tebbit’s disparaging remarks on multiculturalism 


Bleeding hearts no, 
business heads yes 


O ne man’s epithet 
is another’s man’s 
sales pitch - and 
can be a whole 
country's source of competi- 
tive advantage. “Multicultur- 
alism” was the idea that the 
mtspoken Conservative for- 
mer cabinet minister Lord 
rebbit railed against this 
jyeek. But if he thought his 
remarks, warning that 
Britain ' might “become a 
Jugoslavia”, would strike a 
diord in the UK, he was 
wrong. 

Not only were his com- 
nents immediately repudi- 
ited by his party leader. Wil- 
iam Hague. They also went 
lown especially badly 
imong Britain’s business 
eaders. 

For them, multicultural- 
sm - especially in London - 
s not only an undebatable 
md irreversible fact, but a 
strong magnet for invest- 
oent This was part of what 
ed Nikko Securities, the 
bird largest Japanese bro- 
ar. to choose London as its 

teadqizarters for interaa- 
ional operations on the very 
lay that Lord Tebbit made 
Lis comments. Diversity, 
nanag ers believe, gives Lon- 
[qn an enviable advantage 
iver rivals elsewhere in 
inrope. North America and 
Lsia. 

Around 200 languages are 
poken in the city today, 
/hich certainly helps if you 
rant to set up an interoa- 
lonal bank which might 
ieed, say, Tamil or Slovene 
ranslators in a hurry- And 
' they then want to eat their 
ivourite curry or scoff their 
ivourite central-European 
akes. they can. 

London First the capitals 

iward investment agency, 
sekons that restaurants to 
ondon serve food from 5° 
uuntries, a quarter of the 
rorld’s nations. It u car- 
iiniy a better point to 
mphasise than the traffic or 

of our headline 
lessages says Robert Gor- 


don Clark, London First's 
deputy chief executive. 
“Every basic presentation 
we do mentions the multi- 
cultural nature of London.'’ 

This pays oft Syntel, for 
example, a US software ser- 
vices company run by Ken- 
yan-born Bharat Desai, 
chose the UK for its 
European base specifically 
for that reason. 

In strictly domestic terms, 
the reaction to Lord Tebbit’s 
comments underlined a 
growing belief that tapping 
the diversity of the UK's eth- 
nic groups is not a bleeding- 
heart measure but makes 
good business sense. Anne 
Watts, equal opportunities 
officer at Midland Bank, a 
founder of Business in the 
Community's Race for 
Opportunity programme, is 
dismissive about Lord Tab- 
bit. She says: “He hasn’t 
made out any business case. 
His comments sound com- 
pletely out-of-date.” 

E thnic and cultural 
diversity alone, of 
course, does not 
persuade companies 
to choose London. Business 
advantages that are easier to 
quantify include the Engl ish 
language, a relaxed regula- 
tory environment, an attrac- 
tive fiscal regime, flexible 
employment laws, European 
Union membership and a 
tim e zone in the “middle" of 
the business day. 

Such advantages all 
played roles in explaining 
why, when Nikko Securities, 
the capital’s “catch of the 
week", chose London rather 
than Tokyo or New York as 
global-operations base, the 
decision was a “no-brainer”. 
Michel de Carvalho, Nikko's 
newly appointed head of 
international operations, 
says the broker was follow- 
ing a well-trodden path to an 
obvious choice. He said Lon- 
don was the only large inter- 
national centre left in the 

world. . 

“If you're a foreign bans 


in New York, by definition 
you're a B player. If you're a 
foreign bank in Tokyo. 
Frankfort or Paris, by defini- 
tion you’re a B player. 
But, in London, you're a B 
player if you’re a domestic 
bank." 

Although London's multi- 
cultural nature played no 
direct role in the decision, 
Mr de Carvalho says: “I’ve 
lived here all my life and 
today London has an unbe- 
lievably cosmopolitan cul- 
ture." His expatriate col- 
leagues found that London - 
with established Japanese 
communities - could offer 
the best of both worlds. 
“You can mix or not," he 


Apart from the tone of 
Lord Tebbit’s remarks, even 
his specific complaints about 
multicultural Britain flew in 
the face of business experi- 
ence. While he bemoaned 
“polyglot cities”, companies 
said the pool of language 
piriiis available from foreig n - 
born native speakers was a 
big attraction. 

“In order to serve our 
multinational customers, we 
have to have a very multi- 
cultural group of people," 
says Tom Wilson, partner at 
Price Waterhouse. The 68 
people in the accountancy 
firm’s Shareholder Value 
Group represent 18 different 
nationalities and speak 19 
mother tongues. 

When Delta Airlines con- 
solidated its telephone reser- 
vations operations in west- 
ern Europe, “we selected 
London because of the avail- 
ability of foreign nationals", 
says Mary Smith, regional 
director. 

“people of different nation- 
alities want to live in Lon- 
don," says Vittorio Radice, 
Italian y ngnag in g director of 
Selfridges. The London 
department store is the flag- 
ship of Sears, the last pub- 
licly quoted company of 
which Lord Tebbit is a 
director. 

Mr Radice says: “If you 



want the UK to succeed, you 
have to accept that people 
want to come here. The good 
times we've had in the past 
three years is only to do 
with that.” Diversity of 
demand had increased the 
choice of goods sold by Self- 
ridges. 

If inward investors readily 
see the advantages or multi- 
culturalism. a selling job 
still has to be done closer to 
home. Graham Bann. execu- 
tive director of Business in 
the Community, says: 
“Unfortunately, a lot of the 
major corporations haven’t 
really woken up to the talent 
and the buying power” of 
minority communities. 

Business in the Commu- 
nity also encourages larger 
companies to cultivate sup- 
pliers from minority groups. 


Yvonne Thompson, owner erf 
ASAP Communications, on 
advertising and public rela- 
tions firm, encourages Afri- 
can Caribbean women like 
herself to start their own 
companies, and make sure 
buyers know about them. “K 
takes a bit of persuasion.” 
she admits. “Businesses 
want to know: where are 
these diversity suppliers?" 

All over London, some 
would suggest. Ram 
Gidoomal, a leading Asian 
promoter of entrepreneuri- 
alism, argues that the busi- 
ness skills of British Asians, 
for example, are capable of 
being applied in a colour- 
blind fashion throughout the 
economy. 

“They are skilled at identi- 
fying niche markets and 
unexploited trading opportu- 


Caring, sharing 
Conservatives 


ill ties," says Mr Gidoomal. 
Overall, promoters of multi- 
cultural London as an 
investment location are 
heartened by the muted and 
bemused reaction to Lord 
Tebbit’s remarks. 

His comments simply ran 
counter to people's everyday 
experience, say multicultur- 
alists. giving an opportunity 
to suggest that London’s cos- 
mopolitan diversity might 
even help to offset some of 
its frustrating shortcomings 
from dogged roads to grey 


Mr Gordon Clark of Lon- 
don First captured the sense 
nicely: “When you get stuck 
in traffic, at least you know 
you can be sworn at in 200 
different languages.” 

Clay Harris 


I t was obvious some- 
thing was up the 
moment Michael Por- 
tillo stepped on to the 
stage of Blackpool's Opera 
Honse, during the UK Con- 
servative party’s annual 
conference. Margaret 
Thatcher's favourite son, 
storm trooper of the right, 
scourge of the scroungers, 
had come to talk about . . . 
well, about caring, compas- 
sion and social inclusion. In 
the New Conservative party 
Hayekian economics are 
henceforth to be clothed in 
Burkean humanity. 

This was Tory tolerance 
week. For all the unwelcome 
publicity generated by Nor- 
man Tebbit’s distasteful 
jibes about Britain's multi- 
cultural society, most lead- 
ing Conservatives were 
determined to show they 
had learnt how to hug. The 
path was lit by Mr Portillo, 
the former defence secretary 
who lost his seat in May’s 
general election, but it was 
trodden eagerly by William 
Hague, the 36-year-old suc- 
cessor to John Major. 

Mr Portillo, once cheered 
to the rafters for promising 
to cut the benefits paid to 
lone mothers, called on the 
party to wake up to the fact 
that it had to treat with the 
world as it is, rather than as 
it might be. The Tory aspira- 
tion would always be a 
nation of brightly scrubbed 
children in two-parent nests. 
But lime mothers, unmarr- 
ied couples and gays could 
not be wished away. It was 
time that old taboos “gave 
way to less judgmental atti- 
tudes to the span of human 
relationships”. 

Mr Hague, whose decision 
to share his hotel suite with 
his fiancee had already 
unsettled traditionalists, 
averred that one of the prin- 
cipal lessons of May's elec- 
toral catastrophes was that 
Conservatives had failed to 
reach out to society’s minor- 
ities. Henceforth, gays, sin- 
gle mothers and ethnic 
minorities would be as wel- 


come in the Tory flock as 
county twin sets and retired 
colonels. And senior Conser- 
vatives caught in the wrong 
bed would not automatically 
be dismissed from Mr 
Hague's team. 

As for the warning by 
Lord Tebbit at a fringe 
meeting that m nlti cultural - 
ism would lead to the Bal- 
kan isati on of British soci- 
ety, the former party 
chairman had shown him- 
self, in the words of one of 
Mr Hague’s close aides, as a 
“rather unpleasant dino- 
saur”. The leader also deliv- 
ered a public rebuke, assert- 
ing it was obvious that 
ethnic groups coaid be loyal 
to their adopted nation 
while still celebrating their 
cultural heritage. 

How durable this conver- 
sion to social liberalism will 
prove is open to question. 
Tony Blair, after all, has 
been busy pushing New 
Labour in the opposite direc- 
tion. as the guardian erf tra- 
ditional family values. 

The softer tone of voice in 
Blackpool clearly jarred 
with the Tory party’s reac- 
tionary tendency. And for 
all has determination to be a 
“modern” leader, Mr Hague 
was persnaded by the right- 
wingers in the shadow cabi- 
net to stiffen up his commit- 
ment to the family in his 
closing conference speech. 

Cynics also wandered 
about Mr Portillo's Dama- 
scene conversion to the poli- 
tics of inclusion. He may be 
ont of parliament for the 
time befog, bnt his political 
ambitions are undimmed. 

But, whatever the 
motives, the new approach 
suggests that the Conserva- 
tives are beginning to 
understand the first lesson 
of Mr Blair’s victory. To 
have even a chance of win- 
ning the next election, Mr 
Hague has to reach out weD 
beyond his party's tradi- 
tional base. And a tolerant 
society is not a bad motif. 

Philip Stephens 
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record crop 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Nikki Taft 


Orange juice futures fell 
sharply yesterday after it 
was confirmed that Florida 
growers are on course for a 
record crop in 1997-98, esti- 
mated at 254m boxes. 

The latest figures from the 
US Department of Agricul- 
ture pushed the November 
contract on the New York 
Cotton Exchange 4.5 cents 
lower, at 67.5 cents; the 
March contract was off by 
4.7 cents at 73.4 cents. 

Dan Santangelo. director 
of the Florida Department of 
Citrus, said yesterday that 
he believed production 
should continue to grow for 
between three and five 
years, as trees planted in the 
late- 1980s continued to 
mature. 

The current crop should 
leave the US self-sufficient 
in orange production for the 
first time. 

By contrast, grapefruit 
production is expected to fall 
3-2 per cent in 1997-98, while 
specialty citrus products - 
such as tangerines - are 
forecast to be down by about 
125 per cent 

Com and soyabean futures 
moved higher on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in the 
wake of lower than expected 
production figures. 

In its October crop report 
USD A said that it was antici- 
pating a com crop of 9.312bn 
bushels. This would be the 
third largest corn crop ever 
recorded in the US. 

But in light of the warm, 
dry harvesting weather, 
most grain analysts had 
expected an even larger 
upward revision and traders 
pushed com futures higher. 
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By midday, the December 
contract had gained about 
7 cents, at $2.91. 

Meanwhile, an unexpected 
cut in the USDA’s forecast 
for the soyabean crop had a 
s imilar bullish impact in the 
bean pit with the November 
contract gaining about 25 
cents, at $6.98 during the 
morning. USDA said it 
expected soyabean produc- 
tion to be about 2.722bn 
bushels - still a record but a 
small reduction from its Sep- 
tember estimate of 2.746bn 
bushels. 

Oil prices slipped slightly 
on tight refinery profit mar- 
gins, trimmed demand and 
expectations of rising North 
Sea output, brokers said. 

In afternoon trading on 
London’s International 
Petroleum Exchange. Brent 
Blend for November delivery 
- the international bench- 
mark - was at $20.66 a bar- 
rel, a fall of 13 cents. 
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1887 51137 45,748 

0 d 

68275 - 68550 68.150 2587 tyM 

•• ^ 

1707 

-16 

1740 

1700 2334 25£88 

Dae 

81.775 -0200 6237S 615CO *875 18^)85 


1726 

“15 

1757 

1723 ,18411242 

Teh 

61225 - 61500 6159) 1580 7.722 

'• 

1744 

-IS 

1750 

1750 139 3#9 

Apr 

58250-0225 59200 58.700 245 2J595 


1761 

-18 

1770 

1770 . 58 4,734 

Jn 

84^25+0225 64.860 84405' 88 . 1,464 


1777 

-13 

1780 

1789 •. 30 OJGG 

M 

B3.4S0 +5UC3 63£S0 63JB® • 19 9*4 



Dec 

tear 

Hey 


del 

Hot 

Dee 


Map 

Total 


5165 

517.7 
5185 
53)5 

525.7 
528.5 


+7.1 5145 5145 10 10 

+7.0 1 

+7.0 5205 5115 20532 73536 

+7.0 5155 5155 1 22 

+75 527.0 5165 350 18X91 

+7.1 529.0 5255 9 3,199 

20,737106504 


Dm 

TeW 


28825 +450 2BL50 28150 44791205521 
29750 +450 30250 290.00 12560 74538 
90350 +525 30750 29553 2712 19,710 
303.75 +4.75 31050 30350 2£45 31507 
28350 +350 29750 29150 138 2262 

29050 +£50 29350 287.50 2565 18512 
63578 354536 


Kef 
Jet 
Scp 
D ec 

DM 

■ COCOA OCCQ) (SOfTs/tome) 


65*2111218 


TeW 

■ powcasoga CME ^OOWto; oanteflbg) 


Oct 8 
0a 


Price 

, 1310JB . 


Pinde 

1322.48 


Feb 


■ COffEEUFFEgtomadSItenn^ 


■ BARLEY LJFFE (100 tonnw; £ per tame) ~ 
' ”* •""I 


ENERGY 

a CRUDE OB. NYMEX (1 J00 barrels. S/barreQ 


a LME AM Official E/S rat a: 1X215 
LME CloahtB tTS rate: 15215 


Spot 16213 3 bOk 15154 6 MtK 1 6088 9 oris 15030 
B HIGH GRADE COPPER (COMEX) 



Salt 

Dafa 




Qpan 


Price ettaaga Mgb 

law 

Vd 

tat 

Oct 

«1?S 

-060 

94^0 

9320 

800 

1.450 

tare 

93.75 

-0.80 

95.10 

93.40 

126 

2.628 

Dae 

9425 

-060 

9560 

94X6 

3,942 26.049 

Jae 

94.65 

-0.75 

95.60 

94X5 

41 

1.066 

Fab 

94.75 

-0.70 

9550 

95X0 

4 

1.127 

Mar 

Tbtal 

94.90 

-065 

96.10 

94.70 

333 5X22 
5v483 52,702 



Latest Bay's 


Opea 


price charge Ugh 

Lore 

Vos tat 

Ito* 

Q9tn 

-037 2239 

21X8 54281 87X02 

flee 

n rq 

-037 22.10 

21X8 33X09 97,612 

Jan 

21.B6 

-0.08 2135 

21.50 12363 46X56 

Fob 

2123 

-033 21.74 

21.66 

4229 26X69 

Mar 

2151 

-007 21X4 

21.47 

1374 14.427 

Apr 

21.38 

-034 2138 

21X2 

832 11.757 

Total 




110271442X74 

■ CRUDE OIL IPE ($/barre4 



Latest 

Day's 


Ope, 


price change High 

lew 

Vol fad 

MOV 

20.73 

-036 2080 

20X2 

9254 37.974 

Dec 

20.70 

-0.09 200b 

2060 

8X44 57.772 

Jaa 

2061 

-0.03 20X3 

■xi 

1X47 29X34 

Feb 

HJ45 

-0.03 2045 

20 44 

a 13.755 

tor 

2026 

-034 2027 


168 5.527 

Apr 

30X7 

-034 2)06 

2tt 07 

158 3227 

Total 




21X3919X755 

■ HEATING OB. KYUB (43X00 US gate; dUS safe) 


Latest 

Bay's 


Open 


price ttengB Ugh 

Low 

Vol M 

raw 

60.00 

-038 60.10 

5940 14.495 46X89 

Doc 

61.10 

-0.07 61.10 

6055 

8X03 38249 

tea 

61X0 

-0.17 61.70 

6125 

3X30 21.474 

Feb 

BU5 

-0.12 61.82 

61.50 

1385 11.181 

tor 

60.75 

-012 60.90 

60-75 

0B3 7237 

Apr 

5830 

-002 5890 

53.80 

418 5X08 

Tbtal 




28X64143X71 

■ GAS OIL PE (S/tame) 




Sett 

Day's 


Ope, 


price ctange H^i 

Um 

W H 

Oct 

18530 

> 18535 184.75 

8.126 7,146 

Hav 

185.50 

-0X0 18535 184J5 10X01 34,564 

Dec 

IBS.ra 

-0X0 187X0 15630 

2X62 17.729 

4*0 

T63l50 

+0X0 188X0 18725 

602 14X36 

Feb 

18825 

♦050 18830 157.75 

55 7X87 

Mar 

185.00 

+0X0 185 00 184X0 

121 5X72 

Total 




24X95100707 

■ NATURAL GAS PE |ljODO lure pace per tarn/ 


flov 

8730 

+-7.75 

73X0 

79X0 

20 939 

Jaa 

8230 

- 

82X0 

82X0 

2 1X32 

Mar 

8430 

- 

8425 

MOO 

24 357 

tor 

85.60 

- 

- 

- 

23 

Total 





48 2X87 

■ SOYABEANS CBT (SXOOtfl RlK OSttMIl tnMQ 

Bn 

70025 +27.00 7D3X0 57023 43X03 33X99 

Jan 

704.75 +28.75 707X0 67525 11X29 36X20 

■bv 

71 1.75 +Z7XS 7WX0 88230 

4X74 17,148 

toy 

718.75 +28.75 719.00 888J3 

2297 14X96 

Jta 

721X0 +2725 723X0 684X0 

2X68 12X60 

Abb 

717X0 +Z7.00 720.00 703X0 

22 434 

Total 





MXBBTOJtt 

■ SOYABEAN OIL CBT (BXOOOIbs: certa/ta) 

oet 

2429 

+OX3 

24X0 

23X4 

1X82 2.151 

Dae 

24X6 

+0X9 

2435 

2420 

9,787 54X92 

Ja 

24X3 

+0.44 

25.16 

24X0 

1.737 20X78 

Mar 

25.12 

+0.40 

2X8 

24X7 

2.126 11X67 

tor 

25X0 

+OA4 

25X0 

2530 

K6 7X10 

ted 

a « 

+0.40 

2X0 

215 

578 7295 

Total 





18X81 104X09 

■ SOYABEAN MEAL COT (TOO tons: S/ton) 

Oct 

231. B 

+8.7 

232.1 

998 3 

3X60 6X36 

Dec 

227.4 

+iao 

7ZJA 

21M 15.747 43280 

Jan 

225.6 

+103 


2156 

3X65 17X42 

Mar 

■m? 

+103 

m,? 

2122 

4X87 16X25 

toy 

220.1 

+9.4 

220 7 

214X 

3290 16.171 

Jit 

2213 

+8X 

mn 

2153 

1X23 9.841 

Total 





32X14 114,183 


1811 

1628 

1639 

1648 


Sap 

TeW 


>18 1626 1506 . 538 14,787 
-16 1642 162S 66612,456 
-IS 1645 1638 161 6,141 

-15 1951 1961 IB 1,328 

1660, -15 1682 1682 40 344 

1670- >15 1685 1680 28 197 

1526 35*36 

•C CSCg P7 JOOfca; craitenM) 


H»y 

JtM 


TeW 


00550 +0525 61525 60525 2530 8433 

60500-5.150 61.100 BOX® - -12B 735 

62X00 - 62600 62000 24 137- 

61475 - - 61250 63250 34 - .108 

64S00 - , - . 11 

2,18*. 7,449 


LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

stifle* price $ tonne — Cals — —Pats — 


Dec 


Dec 

TOW 


165.10 +235 16750 16225,3575 17569 
15150 +1.75 15150 14800 918 7.189 
14175 +1-50 14800 14450 
14875 +150 13850 13850 
135.75 +1.50 13500 13400 
13100 +1J0Q 13200 131.00 


B ALUMNUM 

(89.7%) LME 
1550 — i — 


1650. 


304 2124 
172 20M- 
29 585 

55 413 

Asa atm 


1730. 


Not Feb 
108' 120. 
37 8t 
6 27. 


No* Fab 

4 .. 25 
-33 ' 65 
102 ‘128 


% 


■ COPPER 
(Grade A) LME 
-2000 


a COFFEE (ICO) (US centt/potnd) 


2100. 

2 


Nov Fob 
ilB ‘ 148 


45 

IS 


94 

56 


Oet 9 
com. nay . 


16 d avenge 


. 725X1 
. 127.12 


Re*, dap 

12708 

12722 


L|FFE 


1600. 


Nov Jan 
37 - 114 


1650, 


a WHUESUOAH LJFFE IBP tames Star***) 1700 ■ 


16 
- 7 


90 

70 


a POTATOES LJFFE (20 tonnes; £ per tome) 


Are 

59.0 

-33 

- 

_ 

- 

7 

Her 

86X 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Apr 

109.0 

+33 

1113 

1073 

127 

1X85 

toy 

121.0 

- 

> 

- 

- 

22 

Jar 

TOW 

131.0 

- 

~ 

~ 

127 

1,114 


flee 

3Q5X 

-CJ 

30BX 305.0 

887 10X71 

■ar 

311.7 

— 

313X 

S11X 

478 14.116 

May 

3152 

-OX 

317X 

3153 

232 3,102 

*09 

3192 

+0.1 

321.1 

3193 

B8 1X99 

Oct 

315.7 

+ai 

3i ax 

31 BX 

575 3X27 

Dae 

3143 

+1X 

- 

- 

- 124 

Total 





1iBE*L3« 

■ SUGAR *11* CSCE (112.000*38; centsfibti) . 

Star 

11X4 

-0X3 

1203 

11X212X87 92.727 

my 

11X3 

- 

11X8 

11X1 3X20 23255 

ted 

11X2 

+CLQ2 

11X5 

11X0 

7SI 17.786 

Oct 

11X0 

+0X2 

11X3 

11.78 

598 14X37 

Itar 

11.72 

+0X1 

11.73 

1172 

200 3.177 

May 

11X7 

+031 

11.50 

11X0 

708 " 201 

Total 




17X38 162X33 


B COCOA LJFFE 
1000 — 


1Q2S. 


1050. 


Dec Mar 
136 172 
114 153 
S3 . .135 . 


Nov Feb 
22. 55 

65 100 

.134 . .159 
Nov Jan 
26 85 

5S 111 
96 141 

Dec . Mar 
4 v 18 
7 ' 24 
.'It. 31 



iS" 


B BRENT .CRUDE 


IP6 

2000. 


Nov Doc 


2050. 


2100. 


37 

If 


81 


Nov Dec 
2 44' , 

14 

38 - 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

a CRUDE OflL FOB (per barrel . +cr- 


* 


- ■ COTTON NYCE (30.00Qtbs; oanteribs) 


Oct 

Dec 


B FREIGHT (BDFFEX) LJFFE (SUMntfex point) 


Dot 

1420 

+5 

1420 

1415 

34 

1X80 

Nov 

1505 

- 

1505 

1500 

65 

564 

Doc 

1510 

- 

1525 

1525 

10 

49 

jan 

1515 

- 

1520 

1515 

14 

824 

Apr 

1515 

- 

1515 

1500 

52 

252 

Total 

Chore 

Pro* 



168 

2X14 

BH 

1328 

1317 






Jot 

Oct 

TeW 


G802 - 70.10 6825 34 29 

7U4 +032 71.75 71.15 5X07 50,328 

7103 +025 7125 72801.11315767 

7186 +020 74.00 7160 . 684 7,056 

7468 +0.13 7480 7437 478 7.267 

75X5 +820 7845 7125 10 762 

417S ff/M 


a ORANGE JUICE HVCEflSflOOMi cantWWj 


PULP AND PAPER 

a pulpex OMLX (56; 24 air dry tons) 


Sap 

TaW 


6680 -520 6780 6580 2j014 17.B2B 

69m -580 7080 6985 1.115 11554 

7110 -580 7400 7110 443 7.320 

7380 -580 78.70 7580 248 1877 

8355 - 7980 7835 95 612 

8565 -020 81.75 8175 68 328 

4073 38)577 


WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 

Latest 
prices 


PRECIOUS METALS 

B LONDON BULLION MARKET 
(Prices suppUad by N M RothscWd) 


Change Year 
on week ago 


1987 — 

High Low 


Gold per troy oz. 

S329.15 

-4X5 

$381X5 

$369.65 

$319.15 

Silver per troy OZ 

320.00p 

-4.00 

318X0p 

330.1 Op 

253.30P 

Alumtakan 99.796 (cash) 

SI 637.5 

-19.0 

S1304X 

$1787X 

$1410 

Copper Grade A (cash) 

S2069^ 

+21.0 

S1976.5 

$2704 

£2036 

Lead (cash) 

S806.0 

-6.5 

S754X 

$725.5 

$587.5 

Nickel (cash) 

S6435X 

-172.0 

$7070 

$8220 

S8317X 

Zric SHG (cash) 

$1304.5 

-32jQ 

$1006 

$1763.5 

$1044 

Tin (cash) 

S5585 

-185 

$6015.0 

S6050 

$5340 

Cocoa FutLras Dec 

£1132 

-4 

£981 

£1136 

£847 

Coffee Futures Dec 

S1611 

-43 

$1520 

$2470 

$1232 

Sugar (LDP Raw) 

$282X0 

+2X0 

$274.60 

S311.00 

$283X0 

Barley Futures Nov 

£87X0 

+5X0 

CT 00.00' 

£86.50 

£76.00 

Wheat Futures Nov 

£91.00 

+4.50 

£99X0 

£102X0 

£75X0 

Cotton Outlook A Index 

70XOc 

+1.56 

75.75c 

8225c 

78.15c 

Wool (64s Super) 

428p 

-9 

4Q5p 

448p 

387 p 

CM (Brent Blent) 

S20X35X 

-OA75 

$23,875 

S24X5 

$16X5 


GofcffTioy 04 S price 
dose 32880-32940 

Opening 32780-32780 
Morning tlx 32780 
Afternoon fix 328.90 
Day's tfigh 32920-32850 
Day’s Low 32780-32780 
Pre-4ous ctcse 32880-33020 
Loco Ldn Moan 
1 month 


£ opuru SFr equiv 


Hot 12.570 -0.070 12660 12530 130 1215 
Dec 15380 -0.120 15A60 15850 70 1,480 
TeW 270 11040 

B NATURAL GAS HIE (10808 auaBfei; Sfento) 


Sett Day^ Opaa 

price eta uge Mgb low Vai W 
flee 59500 > 60500 59500 76 306 

Mar 61500 +125 61900 61500 5 197 

Total 40 493 


201.636 475289 
202.774 479207 


Dac 


Feb 


Pei tome unisss orhenrtaa stated, p RenceAg. c Cants lb. x Nm, 


2 months 

3 months ... 

Sttvnr Fix 
Spot 

3 mont hs 
6 months 
1 year 
Gold Coins 
Krugerrand 
Maple Leaf 
New Smeraign 


Gobi Lendtog Rates (V9 USS) 

.280 6 month s 2.45 

-2.31 12 months 2.72 

.226 


Apr 

ToW 


latest Day's 
price change Mgb 

1030+0.104 1040 
2120 *0.093 1125 
3895+0862 3890 
27B5 +0.065 2765 
2505+5035 2505 
2295+0.035 2295 


Open 

M 


tew N 

2880 24.443 46.491 
2000 9879 36819 
2990 5278 25.642 
2995 1060 18,711 
2470 1817 12859 
2265 28 5166 

45470230829 


FUTURES DATA 

AB Muros data suppled by CMS. 


pAroy CO- 
31595 
32025 
32155 
330.45 
S price 
327-329 


US eta equiv. 
514^5 
517.65 
521.00 
52135 
£ equtv. 
202-203 


a UN LEADS) GASOLINE 
NVMEX (42.000 06 CAJS gaCs.) 


Opaa 


flee 


Fab 


7B-78 


47-43 


AW 

Total 


latest Day's 
price cbooge Mgb Low W tat 

60.85 -003 61 iO 60.40 16025 36,799 

60.90 -OJO 61.10 60.60 7832 18836 

61.10 -OJO 61 J5 6085 2851 15374 

61.45 -OJO 61.45 61JJ5 

6280 -0.10 6200 6200 

6485 - 6485 6480 


893 5212 
193 5838 
88 3877 
Z78I9 92853 


Spices from Man ftoducten 
Black pepper ren am ed steady. Singapore 
Is very firm, caused by demand from Japan 
and Taiwan. Vietnem is sold out Black 
FAQ spot SS.SOQ, shipment S5.600; Aeta 
spot $5,600. shipment $5850. White pep- 
par was aha steady. Indonesian stock has 
to sassfy world demand intt the new 
oops In the middle of next year. These 
stocks, however, we h very strong fm 
East hwids and alternatives ore unava#- 
abJa White spot FAQ $7800. shipment 
$7,400. Nutmeg and mace prices 
re ma ned unc ha nged, in spite of Indonesia 
forecasting a emwier production as a result 


VOLUME DATA 

Open Interest and Votume data shown tor 
contracts traded on COMEIC NVMEX CUT. 
NYCE. CME. CSCE wtd IPE Crude « are 
one day ta wreare. Votamo & Open Interest 
toWs are tar aO traded months. 


INDICES 

■ Reuters (Base 1BAV31 - 100) 


Oct 10 Oct 9 month ago year ago 
18858 18858 19202 18898 

I CRB FUrass (Base: 1967 = M0| - - - - 


Oct B Oct 8 
24008 24004 

I MB Spot (Base: - 1970 ■= 100) 


DubeT ' - ••■■■ 

'S1B.5M.74 

+0X50 

Brent B)and_ (dated) 

$20.78-0.78 

+0.1 3D 

Otot Blend (Nov) 

S2Q.7B-0.79 

+0.080 

W.TJ. 

$22X3-2.06w +0X50 

■ OIL PRODUCTS NWEpnnpt doOtwy OF (M) 

Prerrturn Gteeotine’ . 

•$218-217 

'.+2 ' 

Gas OB 

*189-190 


Heavy Fuel Ofl 

$98-100 

+1 

Naphtha 

*203-205 


Jot fuel 

$203-205 ■ 

-0.5 

Dfaraei 

$1X7+198 

-1 . 

m NATURAL GAS {PBnceflharm) . 

- ' 

Bactnn (Nov) 

12X5-12X5 

-0X5 

Prautatar Ague ToL Union (0171; 353 S792 . . 

m OTHB1 

" 


Gold (par trey oz)# ...- 

$329.15 -' 

-QX0 

SOver (portray oz)* 

.SIBXOc 

+ 1.00 

Rattaum (per troy at) ■ 

$430X0 

-L 00 

Paiadlum (per troy «L) 

$203X0 

-3X0 

Copper 

100 . 0 c 

- 

Lead (US prod.) . ■ ■ 

45.00c 


Tin (toaia Lumpur) • .- 

• 1X13T • 


Tin (Not* Yot-k) 

• 2648 


Cattle Ohre weight) - 

96X6p 

-1.09* 

.Sheep (Ova weight) 

KM.TSp- 

-2X4* 

Plga (Iw welgtiflt . 

76X5p ■ 

-5X9* 

Lon. day sugar (raw) 

$282X0 

+2.70 

Lon. day sugar (wte) 

*305X0 

+3X0 

Barley (Eng. teed) 

Unq 


Maize [US No3 YeOow) 

£109.00 


Wheat (US Dark North) 

•i l**T 


Rubber (N«)V 

58.00p 

-0X0 

Rubber (pec)? 

58X0p 

■0X0 

Rubber (KL RSS Nol) 

285Xz 

- 6.0 

Coconut 04 (PhR}§ 

6 SXz 

- 10.0 

Palm OB (MatayjS 

540-Oz •* 


Copra (PWQ§. 

$403 Xz 


Soyabeans (US) Z_. 

- 2 ias 


Cotton Outtook'A' tadox 

7980c 

• . . 

Wooltope (B4 b Super) 

428p 



.<3 




4 


Oct B 
2048Q 


Oct 8 

20389 


month ago paar ago 

194.72 204.15 


e per km iztecsoemtesaatacL p pnefig. c canteta. 
rrtigaMag. to llatayabn noises, y SapXXa. ^ Ocmou. m 
N o»rVLondan Phyitesi $ Of RoHetten: A Bulan neriet 
ctosa. - Change on weak, teased on 2JK* hosd ot pgs 


WORLD BOND PRICES 


Europe follows US downwards 


Spain 

■ NOTIONAL SPANISH BOND FUTURES (MS=F) 


Ecu 

■ ECU BOND FUTURES (MATIF) ECU 1 00.000 


Dec 


Open 

10385 


Settprioe Change 
103.13 -089 


High 

10142 


Low 

102.85 


Esl voL Open InL 
131856 78.500 


Dec 


Open 

98.04 


Sattprira 

9782 


Change 

-0.48 


High 

98.10 


LOW 

9780 


ESL voL Open InL 
540 5A42 






By John Anthers in 

New York and Simon Davies 

in London 


Producer price inflation 
figures considerably higher 
than expected revived fears 
of the impact of a tight US 
labour market and led to 
renewed heavy sales of trea- 
sury bonds in New York and 
Europe yesterday. 

By mid-session in New 


York, the price of the bendi- 
mark 30-year bond had 
dropped a foil point to 9&^, 
forcing the yield up to 6.43 
per cent, a level last seen a 
month ago. Similar falls 
occurred across the yield 
curve, with the two-year 
bond shedding % to yield 
5.83 per cent 

The producer price index 
increased 0.5 per cent last 
month, more than double 
the median expectation of 0.2 
per cent The news, which 


followed Wednesday’s gener- 
ally bearish congressional 
testimony by Alan Green- 
span. chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, intensified 
fears of a further monetary 
tightening this year. 

European bond markets 
followed the US downwards 
after a quiet start to file day. 
UK GILTS performed in line 
with bunds, with the Decem- 
ber future settling * lower 
at 115%. GERMAN BUNDS 
settled at 1CCL25, down from 


102.49 and most European 
bonds fell further. The yield 
on benchmark French OATs 
moved higher than bunds for 
the first time since 1996. 
Traders said that French 
investors were chasing 
higher yields elsewhere in 
Europe. 

Italy continued to suffer 
from pol itical uncertainty. 
The BTP fixture fell 0.43 to 
110.90 and the yield gap 
against bunds widened by 3 
basis points to 71. 


UK 


US 


■ NOTIONAL UK GAT FUTURES flJFFET £50800 32nda qf 10056 



Open 

Sett price Chaige 

High 

Low 

EsL vol 

Open InL 

Dec 

11901 

118-28 003 

119-11 

118-19 

B6964 

196005 

Mar 

118-29 

118-26 004 

118-29 

118-28 

300 

1837 

■ LONG GILT FUTURES OPTIONS (UfT^ £50X00 64the ot 100% 



Strike 

— — 


CALLS " 



■ 

PUTS — 


Price 

Nov 

Dec 

Jai 

Mar 

Not 

Dec 

Jen 

Mar 

118 

1-14 

1-16 

2-02 

2-36 

0-22 

0-54 

1-14 

1-48 

119 

0-38 

108 

1-32 

201 

0-46 

1-16 

1-44 

2-13 

120 

0-15 

0-45 

105 

1-38 

1-23 

1-53 

2-17 

2-48 


■ US TREASURY BOND FUTURES (CfiT) $100,000 32nCta of 1Q0M 

Open Latest Change High Low Est vol. Open art. 
Dec 115-28 114-28 -0-29 116-01 114-17. 827,198 688,424 

Mar 115-21 114-19 -0-28 115-21 114-10 T.019 56884 

Am ’ - 115-31 - - - . 424 7.117 

Japan 

■ NOTIONAL LONG ISM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 
(UFF3 Y100m lOOtfts of 10096 


4 


acHMiSE 1 


; . a ‘ * 

. : t3-. •: . ' 


Est. vol «dL C Jfc 2936 Pub 707. Previous iter's open kit. C4t 65412 Puts 36020 


Open Close Change Wgh Low Eat vol Open WL 
128.75 12 a 75 12856 587 na 

Mar 127.79 127.79 127.74 10 na 

• UFfE Mum mao traded on APT. Al Open htaraet figs, vs tor previous day. 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 


US INTEREST RATES 


FTSE Actuaries Govt. Securities 

Accrued 


Fri Day's 
UK GIB Mm Mfees Oct 10 change ft 


Thu 
Oct 9 


xd ad) 


Frt 


Day's 


Thu 
■ Oct 9 


UK Indices 

Accrued xd a$ 



Rad 

Bn 

Bid Day chgWk chg 

Month 

Year 

Oct 10 

Date 

Coupon Price 

Yield 

yteid 

ytaU 

chg ytd chg yld 

Australia 

03*9 

6X50 101X478 

5.10 

+OX9 

+0X8 

+0X8 

-148 


10/07 

10X03 126X380 

840 

+ 0.11 

+OX7 

-0.16 

-1.14 

Austria 

09/99 

7X00 104X500 

4X9 

+ 0.10 

+0X3 

+0.41 

+1X0 


07/07 

5X25 99.7300 

6 X 6 

+003 

+0X1 

-0X2 

-0X7 

Belgium 

04/99 

7X00 103X900 

4X1 

+0.18 

+0.43 

+0X1 

+1.13 

03/07 

6X50 103.7800 

5.72 

+0X5 

+OX3 

-OX! 

-034 

• Canada 

03/99 

4X00 100X800 

3X4 

+0X2 

+0.16 

-0.19 

-045 


06/07 

7250 111.4500 

6X7 

+0X5 

+0.17 

-0X7 

- 1 X 6 


12/99 

8X00 102X000 

4X9 

+ 0.10 

+0X3 

+0X3 

♦089 


11/07 

7X00 105X400 

8.74 

+ 0.10 

+0X1 

-0X9 

-083 

Finland 

01/99 

11X00 107X050 

4X3 

+OX7 

+0X6 

+048 

+053 


04/08 

7X50 109.4050 

5X1 

+OXS 

+OX 8 

-005 

-0.65 

France 

11/99 

7X00 104X500 

4.45 

+ 0.12 

+0X5 

+0j46 

+071 


10 /W 

6-760 108.1000 

5X4 

+0.08 

+0XB 

+0X1 

- 0.10 


TO<07 

5X00 99 0000 

SXS 

+OX 6 

+OX4 

+008 

-0X7 


10/25 

6X00 98X600 

813 

+OX2 

+ 0-12 

- 0.11 

- 0 X 2 

Germany 

06/99 

3X00 Q8.7200 

4X0 

+OX 6 

+OX7 

+045 

+085 

07/W 

6.750 107X300 

5X7 

+0X8 

+0X9 

+012 

-022 


07/07 

6.000 102.7900 

5X2 

+OX3 

+OX2 

-0X3 

-037 


07/27 

6X00 104X200 

814 

-OX1 

+ 0-11 

-0.17 

_Q_69 


04/99 

6X50 100X500 

5X3 

-0X2 

+0.14 

-0X5 

-0X0 


O&W 

8X00 112X700 

807 

+OX1 

+0X0 

-023 

-077 

to* 

05/00 

8X00 101X000 

5X8 

+814 

+0X0 

-0X0 

-1.74 

Q5/02 

8250 1Q1X2QQ 

5.79 

+OX7 

+OX7 

-014 

-1.78 


07/07 

8750 103.7400 

823 

+OX 6 

+0X2 

-0.18 

-2X3 


11/26 

7250 108.4700 

0.74 

+0.04 

+0.14 

-0X7 

-188 

Japan 

06*69 

4X00 107.1600 

0X1 

- 

+OX1 

- 

-042 

12/02 

4X00 116X800 

1XS 

t- 

+OX2 

-016 

-071 


09/05 

3X00 1084500 

1X5 

- 

- 

-0X3 

-0.B9 


03/17 

3X00 112.7100 

2X6 

- 

-0X4 

-023 

-0.73 

Netherlands 

06/99 

7X00 104.8800 

4X8 

+ 0.10 

+0X0 

+0X4 

+0X9 


Q2/07 

S.T80 101X300 

S.«J 

+0X4 

+OX3 

+002 

-QX 8 

New Zealand 

02/00 

6X00 98X227 

6 X 6 

-0X3 

+0.16 

-0X6 

-099 


11/08 

8X00 108XB17 

869 

-O.03 

+0.15 

-038 

-1X0 

Norway 

01/99 

9X00 106X800 

444 

- 0.10 

+0X7 

-0X4 

-1X2 

OVD7 

8750 106X400 

876 

+OX1 

+0.17 

-019 

-096 

Portugal 

03/99 

8X00 104X668 

809 

+0X0 

+0X0 

-0X9 

-184 

02/07 

8625 1089033 

ffnp 

+OJO 

+OX2 

-019 

-M2 

Spain 

07/99 

7400 104X615 

4X6 

+OX9 

+OX9 

- 0 JQ 8 

-157 


03/07 

7X50 109.4795 

6X0 

+OX1 

+026 

-0X0 

-1X4 

Sweden 

01/99 

11X00 107.1510 

4X9 

+0X5 

+0X5 

+0.18 

-040 


08/07 

8X00 112X300 

829 

+OX9 

+0X4 

-0X8 

-1.03 


03/89 

4.000 102.7000 

2-02 

+ 0.10 

+0X8 

+026 

+040 


06/07 

4X00 107.4000 

3XB 

+OX4 

+0.1 e 

+004 

-0X8 

UK 

06/99 

6X00 99X203 

6X9 

- 

+0.19 

+0X9 

+0.79 


11AM 

6.750 100X083 

883 

+ 0 X 2 

♦0X6 

-0X7 

-0X3 


12/07 

7X50 1G5A685 

850 

- 

+ 0 X 1 

-046 

-0X6 


06/21 

8X00 118X938 

849 

-0X1 

+0X2 

-M2 

-1X1 

US 

07/99 

5X75 100X630 

6X3 

_ 

+ 0.11 

-0.16 

-0.16 

05/04 

7250 106.1480 

810 

+0X3 

+ 0.11 

-0X2 

-0X6 


06107 

8125 33X690 

813 

+OX4 

+0.13 

-023 

-048 


06/27 

0375 99.4690 

841 

+OX3 

+ 0.10 

-0X4 

-047 

ecu 

03/89 

5X00 1002600 

4.78 

+ 0.12 

+0X1 

+ 0 X 2 

+0X1 

04437 

5X00 97.7800 

880 

+0X5 

+0X3 

-0X8 

-0-50 


Latest 


Mmarata. 


Treasury Bills and Bond Yields 

- Tee year 

- Three year— 

7U Three eenfl 5.U Rwyiar — 


One neeth 
6*2 TfcOBHtih 


McarkmnB 

FaUada 5*i Sbrmonta S30 HFyw 

Fadfads at b ta n wdon - One year 552 3&+e» 


_. 8A5 

— 5.97 

— 6.03 
6.15 

644 


BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
Fraid 

■ NOTIONAL FRENCH BOND FUTURES (MATIF) FFr500,000 



Open 

Settprioe Change 

High 

Low 

Est vo 1. Open irrt. 

Dec 

98X6 

98.68 

-048 

98X6 

88.64 

8X29 

132X16 

Mar 

98.78 

88.14 

-0.46 

86.78 

98.30 

750 

5X11 

Jun 

98X4 

87.70 

-046 

98X4 

96X4 

2 


1 Up to 5 years CO) 

2 5-15 years (20) 

3 Over 15 years (4) 

4 kredeemebles «4) 

5 AH ood® m 

119X8 

15785 

169.16 

22887 

150.77 

0X0 

-0X1 

0.10 

0X5 

0X2 

119X9 

15787 

188X7 

226.71 

150.74 

240 

2X8 

3.44 

4.17 

2 X 8 

8X1 

8X0 

9.77 

9X0 

8X0 


6 Up to 6 years (2) 210.16 

7 Over 5 years (10) 2lQX4 

8 A# stocks (12) 209X0 

-003 

-004 

-0X4 

210X3 

210X5 

209.71 

1X4 

1.1 7 

1.15 

522. - 
5X1 

5.1B 

Vtakte 

Oct 10 

Oct 9 

Yr ago 

HI* 

Low 

Oct 10 

Oct 8 " 

rr ago Hfa/i 

Low 

Oct 10 

Oct 9 


- Lera 

20 yis 
fared, t 

S.63 

6.51 

8X1 

0.64 

6.60 

6.50 

6X0 

6.70 

089 748 1/4 

7.72 8.19 30/4 
784 8 X 6 30/4 
7.85 8X0 30/4 

6X7 3/10 
6X0 3/10 

6 X 0 ano 
645 7/10 

a ?8 

8X3 

6X2 

6.73 

8.53 

6X2 

8X5 7X3 1/4 
7.72 8X0 30/A 
7X2 825 30/4 

640 3/10 
6 X 8 3/10 
0X0 3/10 

8.78 

6X2 

6X2 

8.77 7.03 7X1 30/4 

8.86 7.76 8X9 30/4 

6-66 7.78 8X3 3 W 

6.45 a/io " 
8X7 3/10 
8X7 3/10 

Index-finked 

— 



Inflation rate 5% — 


— 

— 

Inflation rate 10 % — 






Up to 5 yrs 
over 5 yrs 

3X2 
3 9? 

3.19 

3X2 

3X9 3.72 5/8 
3X3 3.72 1WB 

2X4 13/2 
3.13 B/10 

2A5 

3.00 

241 

2-89 

2X8 3X7 5/8 
3X1 3X0 IB/5 

2.18 13/2 
232 7/10 






■ LONG TBW FRHfCH BOND OPTIONS (MATIF) 


Average gross rederr^fco yiekte are shown above. Coupon Bands: Imr. 0%-7^%; Medium: 8H-10%W; High: 1196 and over + FtaJ vWd. utri 

Base values: UK GJTs Indices 31/1275 = 100.00 and hOax-Ut^od 30WB2 - 1008a * 1997 hfehs and towsT 7 yW “' ^ Y to tW8 - 


Strike 

Price 

Oct 

- CALLS - 
Nov 

Dec 

Oct 

— purs - 
Nov 

Dec 

VT 

- 

229 

- 

0.06 

0 . 1 B 

0.69 

98 

1X8 

1.50 

1X3 

0.15 

0.39 

1.03 

99 

0X4 

0X4 

1X7 

0.42 

0.72 

1.46 

100 

0.16 

0X7 

0.63 

1.03 

125 

- 

101 

0X8 

0.14 

0X4 

1X0 

2X2 

- 


FT Rxed Interest Indices 

Oct io Oct s Oct a 


0O7 Oct 6 Yraga tty LOW 


Oct 10 Pag Oct 8 Oct 7 pet a Ytago Ugh- Low 




UK GILTS PRICES 


EM. voL m cab tom Ax* M.7oa PrevkMS Oa/a cptn W_ CMb 75.128 Puts ss.171 


_WB_ 

It M IVret, 


_ I9B7_ 


Germany 

■ NOTIONAL GERMAN BUND FUTURES (UFFE)* DM250.090 looms of 10096 


atajtai+»- Hfli u« 


_Yldd_ • _ 1 J(Z_ 

0) WMcet' +e> Mi lev 


Open Sett price Change High Low Est vol Open trrt. 
Dec 10281 10225 -024 102.69 102.10 277946 314616 

Mar 10180 101.52 -023 101.70 101.43 3501 9125 

■ BUND FUTURES OPTIONS 0JFFE1 DM250,000 points cl 100% 


Strike 

Price 

Not 

Dec 

CALLS - 
Jen 

Mar 

Nov 

Dec 

PUTS — 

Jan 

Mar 

102 00 
10250 
10300 

0X4 

028 

0.12 

085 

0.58 

0X7 

0.70 

0.51 

0X6 

1X2 

0.81 

OJ63 

OXS 

0X3 

0.67 

0.60 

0X3 

1.12 

1.18 

1.49 

1X4 

1X0 

1.79 

2.11 

EsC not toM. CaJts 33472 FWs 50+B7. Previous day's open 
■ NOTIONAL GB1MAN BUND (BOBL) FUTURES 

tat. Cats 2W6W Pub 251133 


&Mtr < eJmrataftMYMN| 
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ie«43wei99an — 

bth BIiik ISM 

Tries n^eiSSSU 

bwi15»SCV8tt 

Eadii2ps 1996 

IwVggcigwU 

1ifSR^Mtl999»_ 

btb U‘tfC 1999 

TmigijsetM 

te*stae1B99» 

CmlOttpc 1999 


661 670 IIQ 


1495 

733 

KBit 
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HDU 
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to. to 

tm 
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un 

17! 

IM 
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I13U 

Trees 1ltac20H_^ ♦ 

IS 

on 

117R 

— 
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, 

HS>V 

TffiU 

FHStojIbpc ISOM— 

3te 

5SC 

tv. 

, 

724 

703 

IOO>, 



10h$ 

1O0A 

Can SbteZOM 

Alt 

ua 

twi 

T 

14J9 

Ml 

101k 


IWi 

tffk 

fcwMrecZBH# 

U3 

656 

MIA 


1143 

7.e 

10W. 


WBA 

USA 

Qra9*zPC2BB 

U3 

IS 

iuy 

— 

915 

l.M 

108k 


)(&k 

XBk 

tab HPiPcTtm— . j 

tM 

BSZ 

tZH. 

. - , 

- 

- 

HDA 

. - 

KW, 

1O0A 

Trwel 2 koc 2009-6 

671 

689 

HU 



11.45 

7.14 

107 



mi 

107 

lree»aisc20<&tt 

750 

*156 

H2A 

, 

993 

UK 

HW, 

_ _ 

1QB& 

K6A 

Qra93wsJCDO_ $ 

UB 

660 

am 



aio 

UB 

9BA 



«6 

Treat 7 >aK 2006ft 

704 

653 

W. 


BLEB 

roe 

IW 

— 

I0B>» 

MW 

Treat 71aic20Q6tt 

7.19 

657 

WU 

— 





— (r&B 
tow #u» 


(DTS) DM250800 IQOlha of 100% 


Dec 


Open Settprioe Change High Low Est. vef Open «n. 

10320 103.01 -021 10327 102.84 272,705 23B.»9 


Italy 

* NOTIONAL ITALIAN GOVT. BOND (BTP) FUTURES 
(UFFE)' Lira 200m lOOtfa at 10096 


Open Settpilea Otanga High Lot, Esl vd Open m. 
Dec 11120 11080 -043 111.49 n0.40 110828 121781 

Mr 11080 11085 -043 11080 170 60 70 1449 

■ ITAUAM GOW. BOND (BTP) HIRffB OPTIONS (UFFE) UngOftn IDOBsol UPri 


London ekxha. Nam Ya«K mat dor. 3«»es: hnwsaftw Oata/FT mtonneaon 

Yields: Local make, aWretedMimusibed yield Inals. Y**ta ptxran tor Italy acfcxia «4n*K*flgi 
Ln te 125 per cent penOM by n u rraafcfanta. 
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Dec 

CALLS 

Mv 

Dec 

110S0 

1X2 

1X4 

0.92 

11100 

1X4 

1.65 

1.14 

inn 

0X0 

1.42 

1.40 


PUTS 
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1.SS 

1.80 

2.07 
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CURRENCIES AND MONEY 


D-Mark falls 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Simon Kuper 

The D-Mark dropped 
yesterday as the market 
.moved- towards the view that 
Thursday's rise in the Ger- 
man repo rate was the last 
for some ttm* 

The Bundesbank had 
raised the rate from 3.00 to 
3^0 per cent, a sharper 
increase than most had 
expected. Various European 
central hanks had followed 
suit But Deutsche Morgan 
Grenfell and Jeremy Hawk- 
ins, chief economist at Banit 
of America in London, fore- 
cast yesterday that the Ger- 
man repo rate would now 
probably remain unchanged 
until the New Year. Marc 
Chandler, senior currency 
economist at DMG in New 
York, said he had seen this 
view prompt many investors 
to take long dollar positi ons . 

Franz-Christoph Zeitler. 
Bundesbank council mem- 
ber, encouraged them by 


saying; “Personally I inter- 
pret the central bank coun- 
cil's decision in this way, 
that for the foreseeable 
future a ‘steady hand rate 
policy' can continue again.” 
Speaking after the London 
close, Ernst Wclteke. 
another council member, 
■also said there was no rea- 
son to assume that the 
Bundesbank planned succes- 
sive rate rises. 

Stronger than expected US 
producer price figures for 
September persuaded many 
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that the Federal Reserve 
would raise interest rates 
next month. However, the 
data had little impact on the 
doDar, as traders are unsure 
whether the currency would 
benefit from a rate rise. 

The dollar, which on 
Thursday had lost L5 pfen- 


nigs against the D-Mark, yes- 
terday rallied l.l pfennigs to 
close in London at DM1.750. 

The yen surged In thin 
trading - Tokyo and Hong 
Kong were on holiday, and 
with the US dosing on Mon- 
day for Columbus Day. many 
New York traders set off 
early for their long weekend. 

The yen rallied Yl.l 
against the dollar to Y120.0 
and rose Y1.05 against the 
D-Mark to Y68.60. Some 
reports attributed the gains 
to large yen purchases by 
one US fund. A few currency 


strategists also cited the dol- 
lar's failure in recent days to 
hold above Y122. and the dis- 
pute between the US and 
Japan over auto trade. Any 
trade tensions tend to bene- 
fit the yen. 

■ The lira, which fell on 
Thursday after the Italian 
government resigned, was 
barely changed at L9B4.9 to 
the D-Mark yesterday. Oscar 
Luigi Scalfaro, Italy'spresi- 
dent, was trying to assemble 
a new government that 
would take the country into 


European monetary union. 
But Robin Aspinall. chief 
economist at National Aus- 
tralia Bank in London, critic- 
ised the market's •'deter- 
mined optimism” that Emu 
would start on time with 
Italy involved. 

■ Antonio de Sousa, gover- 
nor or the Bank of Portugal, 
said he would like the 
escudo to enter Emu at a 
marginally stronger level 
than its central rate within 
the European exchange rate 
mechanism of Els 1 02.50 to the 


D-Mark. His remark raised 
the escudo by Es0.3 to 

EslOl.GO against the German 
currency. 

Mr de Sousa's words also 
boosted the Irish punt, as 
they suggested that not all 
ERM currencies need join 
Emu at their central pari- 
ties. Since the punt trades 
considerably above its cen- 
tral rate, it is an obvious 
candidate for a higher entry 
level. Thanks partly to Mr de 
Sousa, the Irish currency 
rose a pfennig to DM2.55S 
against the D-Mark. 
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mkK»H 

Change Bklfeftar 
on day mread 

Day*! Mid 
righ low 

One month 
Ffcrie %PA 

Three months 
Rota %PA 

One year Bank of 
Rale KPAEng bide* 

Europe 

Austria 

(Sch) 

193648 

+03506 540 - 752 

19.9937 

198667 

193102 

33 

19.797b 

33 

19292 

3.4 

102 7 

Belgium 

©ft J 

583650 

♦0.1766 163 - 136 

583270 

502660 

50385 

3.7 

58315 

38 

56265 

39 

102.4 


(DKO 

103040 

+03314 SS3 - 066 

108186 

10.7496 

10.7725 

38 

10.7085 

38 

10.417 

3.6 


Fratand 

(FM) 

83 022 

-03012 858 - 066 

BS200 

84680 

84769 

36 

84244 

3.7 

82117 

3.4 


Ftanca 

(Eft) 

93315 

+03246 271 -359 

9.5443 

84858 

94965 

42 

9.4415 

38 

9.166 

38 

1058 

Germany 

(DU) 

23365 

+0.0071 351 - 379 

28417 

i#nn 

28272 

43 

28081 

43 

2.7212 

4.1 


Qeeoe 

Pd 

447.707 

+0361 258 - 155 

448831 

445.772 

44940 

-48 

452114 

-38 

460 482 

-23 

654 

Ireland 


1.1102 

-03016 088 - 115 

1.1145 

13946 

1.1097 

03 

1.1083 

07 

1.0976 


968 

Italy 

w 

2793.71 

♦5.47 196 - 546 

2900.16 

278684 

2793.64 

00 

2793.82 

00 

2789 52 

0.1 

758 

Luxembourg 

lift} 

583650 

+0.1766 163 - 136 

506270 

502660 

5B385 

3.7 

58815 

38 

56265 

3.9 

1024 

Netherlands 

(to 

51945 

+0308 929 - 961 

3.1009 

3.1790 

3.1843 

38 

3.1634 

39 

3.0674 

4.0 

1018 

Norway 

(MO) 

113745 

-03727 676 - 614 

114630 

113904 

11342 

34 

11281 

33 

11012 

32 

1003 

Portugal 

(Ea) 

288354 

+0.022 093 • 415 

280710 

287.042 

288.098 

0.7 

287.568 

10 

283.48 

1.7 

925 

Spain 

(Pla] 

239374 

+0-433 283 - 465 

239850 

230240 

239359 

1.6 

238309 

18 

233839 

23 

773 

Sweden 

(SKr) 

123709 

+0.009 633 - 782 

122907 

122273 

122433 

2.7 

12.1848 

28 

11.9263 

28 

B6.7 

SwtowtmJ 

(SFr) 
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+03059 596 - 625 
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100.1 

Ecu 

- 
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Argentina 

(Pea^ 
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-03071 192-201 
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Brazfl 

(FB) 

1.7802 

-03057 795 - 606 

1.7847 
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Canada 

PS) 

22347 

-00018 337 - 357 

2.2380 

22278 

22Z79 

3.7 

22142 

3.7 

2.1633 

32 

85.0 


M*dco {Mew Paso] 125826 -0X686 767 - 885 12.6138 125677 

USA $ 1-8210 -00061 205 - 2ia 1X263 1X185 1.6189 

PmMcMUOa Ent/Alrice 

AlBMfa (AS) 2-2002 -0511 968 - 015 2X161 2.1969 21966 25 2,1882 22 2.1513 22 

Hong Kong (HK5) 125400 -05460 357 - 443 125802 125218 12539 0.1 125325 02 12.4775 05 

Ma (Rs) 58.7190 -02047 621 - 758 585520 585621 585142 -45 58.3148 - 1.1 60.9945 -34 

Israel (Shk) 5.64S8 -00168 -403 - 593 55485 55456 - - . 
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JapBt - 

M 

194879 

-2.489 444 - 714 

187.110 

193840 

193859 

63 

191834 

63 

182540 

62 
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Mafcryaia 

(MS) 

48585 

-0874 490 - 680 

58488 

48340 

48627 

-18 

48707 

-18 

48694 

-as 

. v • 
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Naw Zealand 

(NTS) 

28063 

-03163 042 - 084 

28248 

28039 

28006 

-18 

28133 

-1.1 

28139 

-03 

- --.re 


PhOppmee 

(Paso) 

542297 

-1383 782 - 812 

548672 

538305 

543895 

-38 

54839 

-3.0 
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-2.7 
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Baud Arabia 

(SR) 

68796 

-08227 777 - 814 

68994 

68705 

68761 

0.7 

60677 

08 

68312 

0.8 

- • . 


Singapore 

CS9 

24830 

♦08028 915 - 945 

24678 

24777 

24884 

22 

24783 

24 

24301 

28 



South Africa 

<R) 

73668 

-08293 621-711 

78932 

78584 

78273 

-98 

7.7452 

-94 

8.1822 

-8.1 



South Korea 

(Won) 
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-64 227-326 

148788 

148227 

- 
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Change an offer 
on day »tpinni 

Day's mid 
h*yi low 

One month 
Rate %PA 

Three months 

Rate VtPA 

One year 
Rate 

JP Morgan 
9aPA aide* 

Eunipe 

Auuru 

ISchj 

12 3166 

.0 0774 125 - 197 

123363 

122290 

122926 

29 

122436 

2 <! 

12.0196 

24 

1028 

Belgium 

(BFn 

36.1300 

♦8244 TOO • £80 

36 1 750 

35 8700 

36 055 

28 

3S9C3E 

28 

3521 

28 

102 5 

CVmnvB* 

(DKfi 

66652 

♦00443 642 • 

6 6759 

68197 

6.6535 

81 

e.6292 

22 

85229 

2.1 

104.1 

F'riand 

1FMJ 

52452 

<0.0169 437 - 477 

52505 

52165 

59336 

2.6 

52’ 

27 

51162 

£8 

81 1 

France 

(FFr) 

5 8302 

+0 0372 791 ■ 913 

5S3S2 

59430 

58637 

2.4 

5 6443 

2.4 

5.736 

2.5 

1052 

Germany 

(DM) 

1.7499 

•08109 495 • 503 

1.7531 

1.7360 

1.7461 

2.6 

*..7333 

ra re 
ta-i 

1.7033 

27 

1084 

Greece 

IDn 

276200 

♦ 138 000 • 400 

276 700 

774/190 

277496 

-56 

27985 

-59 

235.7 

-38 

6S3 

Ireland 

pa 

1 4601 

-0 0035 £88 • 613 

1/4857 

1 4565 

1 4593 

06 

14584 

08 

1 4588 

01 

- 

llaiy 

(Ll 

172350 

♦9 62 290 - 410 

172326 

1715.30 

172527 

-19 

172S2E 


173L7 

•85 

758 

Luxembourg 

ILFrj 

36 1300 

♦0244 100 - 500 

36 1750 

35e?00 

36.055 

2.5 

353026 

r 5 

3521 

28 

1028 

Netherlands 

(F>) 

1 970S 

+0P123 703 • 712 

19748 

:.957l 

t 5666 

2.6 

1 955’ 

85 

T-3203 

28 

1019 

Norway 

(NKr) 

7 01 7T 

-QQ1B4 149 - 195 

7 0550 

6 9475 

78027 

2.5 

69742 

2/4 

69£25 

28 

99/4 

Portugal 

(ESI 

177 830 

♦0 63 760 - 980 

170.150 

1 76.740 

177.794 

or 


C2 

176 57 

07 

930 

Span 

(POI 

147 675 

+O.B2 660 - 690 

146 010 

146 7*0 

147 63 

04 

147 455 

o.e 

14898 

89 

77.1 

Sweden 

(SKi) 

78701 

♦0 0339 676 • 726 

78832 

78327 

7861 

1.4 

7.5417 

• ft 

7 4677 

1.4 

869 

Switzerland 

(SFH 

1-1566 

♦0 0091 561 • 571 

1 4532 

1 4J3? 

1 4512 

4 4 

1 .4406 

4.4 

T9S51 

42 
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UK 
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16210 

-08061 205 - 214 

1 62CJ 

1.6185 

16189 

1.6 

16143 

19 

1.5974 

18 
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- 
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Canada 

(CS) 

1.37B7 

♦0.0042 734 - 7E3 

19792 

1.3730 

19756 

2.7 

13633 

28 

13493 

81 

05.1 

Mexico [New Peso) 

7.7625 

-8013 610 - 640 

7.7640 

7.7610 

7971 

-169 

6.082 

-S5.5 

89925 

-158 
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USA 

(Si 
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-000)7 569 - 578 

19578 

195® 
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0.7 

19465 

08 

94.D 

Hong Kong 

(HKS) 

7.736 2 

♦08002 357 - 367 

7 7367 

7.7357 
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-0.1 

77376 

-0.1 

7.7399 
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362670 

362000 
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-48 
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Japan 

Ol 

120840 

-108 990 - 090 

121250 

119.630 

119825 

5.1 

118525 

50 

114225 

48 

127 2 

Malaysia 

(MS) 

38590 

-8031 540 - 640 

3.1150 

38350 

30635 

-18 

38725 

-19 

3.1025 

-1.4 


New Zealand 

(N2S) 

18462 

-0 0042 454 - 470 

18470 

1.5454 

1.547 

-0.6 

18434 

-O.0 

1.5585 

-08 


Phrippoes 

(Peso) 

33.4555 

-0.7245 330 - 780 

339000 

33.1000 

- 

- 

- 


- 



Saudi Arabs 

(SR) 

3.7506 

♦00001 505 - 507 

3.7507 

3.7505 

3 7513 

-02 

3.7523 

-09 

3.7569 

-02 


Singapore 

(SS) 

18380 

♦0.0075 375 - 385 

1 5385 

18265 

18363 

1.4 

18325 

1.4 

1813 

18 


South Ainca 

(FT) 

4.6680 

-80005 665 - 695 

4.6760 

4.6665 

4.7085 

-104 

4.788 

-109 

50305 

-9.1 


South Korea 

(Won) 

9U750 

-0 5 700 - 800 

915000 

913800 



. 
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Taiwan 

ITS) 

28.4815 

- 780 - 850 

29.4850 

284700 

284925 

-08 

285015 

-09 

29.594 

-0.4 

. 

Thailand 

(Bfl 

362500 

-02 000 - 000 

368000 

35.3500 

36.695 

-14.7 

37/4 

-12.7 

3863 

-68 
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CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 

Oct 10 BFr ’ ,. DKr. ‘ FR- 

DM 

K 

L ft 

NKr . 

Ea 

Pta 

. SKr 

SFr 

. £ 

CS 

. s 

Y 

Ecu 

Belgium 

(Bft) 

■too ■ 

1045 

1688 

4843* 

1896 — 4770 75:4557 

-■Uch^r 4922 

4007 

'20.95 

4.032 

1.707 

3810 

2.768 

3329 

2.472 

Denmark 

(DKi) 

•5481- 

• 10 

8822 

282S 

1928 

2586 2857 

1053 . 

266.8 

2219 

1196 

2.185 

0.826 

2.069 

1.500 

180.1 

1940 

France 

(FFr) 

61/44 

11.33 

10 

2876 

1.185 

2931 . 3952 

1183 

302/4 

251.1 

1297 

2.477 

1.040 

2945 

1.701 

204.1 

1919 

Germany 

(DM) 

2096 

3909 

3960 

1 

0991 

8849 1.126 

4910 

1019 

8499 

4.326 

0832 

0353 

0788 

0971 

68.60 

0510 

Ireland 

0Q 

52.75 

9.732 

3988 

2955 

1 

2516 2878 

1095 

2506 

215.6 

1195 

2.127 

0901 

2.013 

1.460 

175.3 

1904 

Italy 

8) 

2906 

0387 

0341 

0102 

0940 

TOO 0114 

0.407 

1032 

8968 

0.439 

0.085 

0938 

0080 

0.058 

6865 

0952 


1893 

3982 

2864 

0888 

0348 

8749 1 

3961 

9023 

7483 

3.841 

0.730 

0313 

0.700 

0907 

6081 

0/453 

Nontray 

(NKr) 

51/48 

0498 

8980 

2.494 

0976 

2458 ,2.608 

10 

253.4 

2104 

1079 

2976 

0879 

1965 

1.425 

171.1 

1973 


(Es) 

2032 

3.748 

3907 

0884 

0985 

9692 *1.108 

3846 

100 

8394 

4957 

0.819 

0347 

0.775 

0962 

67.50 

0.502 

Spam 

(Pta) 

24/47 

4913 

3862 

1.185 

0/464 

1167 . j>935 

4.752 

1204 

100 

5.126 

0.888 

0418 

0934 

0.877 

8199 

0905 


(SKr) 

47.73 

0805 

7.768 

2912 

0906 

2277 ;2803 

9970 

2349 

185.1 

10 

1.824 

0.815 

1.821 

1.321 

158.6 

1.180 


(SFr) 

2480 

4976 

4937 

1901 

0/170 

1183 T953 

4918 

122.1 

101/4 

5.197 

1 

0/424 

0847 

0.687 

82.41 

0.613 

UK 

IQ 

5887 

10.80 

9932 

2837 

1.110 

2794 3.195 

1197 

288.3 

238.4 

1297 

2.361 

1 

2935 

1.621 

194.8 

1 -448 


fp® 

2021 

4834 

4985 

I960 

0.497 

1250 1.422 

5990 

1299 

107.1 

6/491 

1957 

0/447 

1 

0.725 

87.07 

0648 


n 

36.13 

8865 

5880 

1.750 

0.685 

1724 1871 

7917 

177.8 

147.7 

7.570 

1/457 

0817 

1979 

1 

1209 

0.893 


(V) 

3010 

SgRg 

4898 

1/458 

0971 

1436 1842 

5846 

148.1 

1239 

0306 

1813 

0914 

1.148 

0.833 

100 

0.744 

Ecu 


4045 

7/462 

0583 

1859 

0767 

1830 2-207 

7856 

199.1 

1659 

8.475 

1.631 

0.091 

1.544 

1.120 

134.4 
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EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNrT RATES 

Oct 10 ■ Ecu can. Rale CHanpe % *J- from % spread Div. 

rates against Ecu on day 


can. rate v weakest no. 


Ireland 

FMand 

Spain 


W«dy 


Oerrnarry 

Austria 

O eiQlran 

Ranoe 


0.798709 

5.85434 

163526 

197596 

1906.48 

754556 

2.16979 

1.92573 

135485 

39.7191 

645863 


NON ERM MEMBERS 
Greece 295569 

UK 0.793103 


0767836 

-000312 

-3.87 

691 

26 

588081 

-00037 

045 

1.64 

-3 

165.595 

-0139 

198 

1.01 

-a 

199.529 

-0/111 

1.08 

191 

-7 

1935.74 

♦3.55 

193 

096 

-11 

7.47432 

♦090278 

1.75 

095 

-12 

2.21058 

♦090061 

1.88 

n ?? 

-14 

1.96256 

♦000046 

1.91 

0.19 

-19 

13.8137 

+0.0052 

1.96 

0.15 

-14 

40.5070 

*0.0115 

1.98 

012 

-14 

6.59461 

+090018 

2.11 

090 

-18 

309 683 

-0.133 

4.95 

-2.71 


0893681 

-0901025 

-1294 

16l74 

- 


Derttfi Horn. Reach Rem, Naraegtai Kroner, end O eed dh Kroner per 10; Pranb^Ten. Ewuto. Ua end Peoera per 10a 


■ CMUUBK RJTURKS (1MM) DM 125.000 per DM 


priMj Yen 12.5m per Yen 100 


Dec 

Mar 

Jim 


Open Latest Charge 


0.582S 


Low 

Esl vd 

Open InL 


Open 

Latest 

Change 

ttgh 

Low 

Ea. vot 

□pen InL 

09730 

42809 

71,173 

Dec 

08329 

0.8391 

+0.0059 

0.8435 

0.8379 

11876 

86.688 

0.5758 

188 

2945 

Mar 

08446 

08510 

+09067 

0.6530 

08445 

44 

833 


1 

2.617 

Jun 

- 

QBSSO 

- 

- 

- 

1 

163 


Ecu cerM doe sec by tne Euoperai Corraramlan. CurvdD am ci ni-T j n cng retenre annph. 
Percenuge Oienpes a re lor &u: 3 po stare cha r y cfcrta ee a eraiii aewe yihwhge nce sto w die nap 
beneeen wo ipiortv me peunoyc liteeu&eeun Che n-tin l uLiikec and Ecu trai ii Ol nan Ibr o 
cmency, rad ihe roaUnean penraoed poeencee deration ol me amrxy> rcxM rase bean a Ecu 
central race I7»9g- Serlnq agponded tam EHM. A^BMnrg f.onifavn ay taa Frenaal Trace. 


PWLADUrau SB C fS OPTIONS £31550 (cents per poimd) 


■ SWISS FRANC FUTURES (BUM) SR- 125500 per SEr 


■ STBRUNQ FUTURES (IMM) £62500 pare 


Dec 

0.3016 

0.6025 

+0.0011 

0.0948 

08902 

21.046 

41880 

Dec 

1.6196 

Mar 

0.8090 

0.6902 

+0.0012 

0.6992 

08980 

108 

1.605 

Mar 

- 

Jun 


0.7050 

- 

- 

- 

19 

250 

Jun 

" 


1.6178 -0.0020 1.6218 

15140 

1.8070 


9,130 30.093 

18 254 

52 27 


str*B 

Price 

Oct 

- CALLS 
Nov 

1 

Dec 

Oct 

- PUTS 

Nov Dec 

1800 

245 

309 

3.47 


086 1.42 

1810 

146 

291 

2.86 

- 

190 181 

1820 

0.82 

1.89 

336 

0.13 

1.62 297 

ftew*& c tar's «oL, Crib 83 Pins 6<1 . 

Rrm. day's open mu Cab 27.350 Acs ZS.400 


Avl.kU.9l)..J i ,eAil = ,^.er 


MONEY RATES 


October 10 

Over 

One 

7hree 

a* 

0» 

Lamb. 

Da. 

Repo 


right 

month 

<iill 

mths 

year 

inter. 

rate 

r*e 

Belgium 

3J2 

33 

33 

4’< 

4*4 

6.00 

2.75 

- 

France 

‘HI 

32 

a: 

ag 

4 i 

330 

- 

4.75 

Gwimny 


3H 

K 

3- 

4 

430 

230 

330 

Mud 

6’j 

6*4 

Si 

6 

52 

- 

* 

6.75 

My 

®3 

7 

63 

Bir 

6,’. 

7.75 

635 

6X0 

Netherlands 

3% 

3J 

3i 

98 

*1 

- 

2.75 

330 

Switzerland 

1% 

1J! 

IE 

13 


- 

190 

- 

US 

5% 

it 

SS 


S3 

- 

590 

- 

Japan 

U 

12 

w 

*5 

m 

■a 

- 

030 

- 

■ S UBOR FT London 








Interbank Fbdng 

- 

Sr* 

5A. 

s; 

52 

- 

- 

- 

US Dcfiar CD* 

- 

S.43 

5^7 

592 

5£2 

- 

- 

“ 

ECU Linked Ds 

- 


44 

4H 

4i 

- 

- 

- 

SDR Linked Os 

- 

32 

32 

32 

32 

- 

- 

- 


S UBOR la ar tta nk bung rates are ottered rale* tar SIQm quoted to die market by (our 
r e to rance oark* U Ham each worUng day. Tha nanhs are Bonkers Ttusl Etank o( Tokyo 
bkStariAi. BeKJaya and rtacmi msonreter. 

Md rate* oo snown lor to domeoc Honey Roue. USS COa. ECU S 3SI ireaa Donso (DS 

EURO CURRENCY INTEREST RATES 

Oct 10 Short 7 days One Three 

notice month monhs 


Six 


farm 


One 

year 


3*2 

■3* 

* 

3iS 

4.1 

-31S 

4.1 

■SB 

*& 

-4 a », 

4fi- 


3L* 

-3b 

3b- 

53, 

3% 

-3^, 

4 - 

3% 

4*4 

-4.1 

4,1- 

4b 

3*8 

-3 , 4 

3B- 

3.\ 

3,1 

■ 3,1 

3*1 

-31* 

34. 

-3*8 

fi- 

3ft 

3,1 

-3A 

3b- 

3A 

3h 

-3*8 

3*i 

-3.1 

312 

-as 

4*8 

. , 

3ii 

-3,’. 

3.1- 

3^| 

3*8 

-3 a 

3*a 

-3b 

3^4 

- 351 

Vj " 

3ft 

5b 

-5A 

SJ 2 - 

5.1 

5,1 

-5JJ 

5A 

-sA 

si 

-5A 

5.1 

-5 

sfi 

- 5 

5ia - 

5A 

5£r 

-54 

5i 

-si 

Si 

-5A 

5A- 

4b 

7 - 

6% 

74 


7.1 

- 7,1 

7*8 

-7V. 


- 7,1 

7B- 

7b 

1*8 

-It, 

Hi- 

Y* 

IS 

- 1JS 

Hi 

- 1,1 

1L‘ 

-iS 

2.1 - 

ii* 

3b 

♦ 33a 

3*8 ■ 

3^ 

3*8 

-3^8 

3ft 

-3Si 

3b 

-33 

4ti- 

4 i 

5b 

■ 5JJ 

5i*. • 

V< 

5C 

-5U 

512 

- SJL 

5% 

-5^, 

6,1 - 

513 

7 - 

6^ 

h\ - 

7A 

7 - 

6^ 

6 li 

-6*4 

6,1 

-6,1 

6^3 

- 6 

>J 

_ 7 

>2- 

b 

ii 

- il 

11 

- >2 

,1 

-.1 

*8- 

*i 

3h 


33a ■ 

3>4 

3*s 

- 3*2 

3* 

-3% 

4 - 

35fe 

4*8 

- 4 


Belgian Franc 
Danish Krone 
German Mark 
Dutch Guilder 
French Franc 
PattuoMse Esc. 

Spanrsh Peseta 
Staring 
Swiss Franc 
Canarian Doflar 
US Ocflv 
Italian Ua 
Japanese Yen 
Asian King 

Sun term non era ced lor the us Dotty one Yen, ornate mo anye' reoce. 

■ THREE MONTH POOR FUTURES (MATIRPans Werbar* oifened rate 



Open 

San price Change 

Kgh 

Low 

Esl vot 

Open InL 

Dec 

9698 

9693 

-0.04 

969B 

96.18 

44,639 

36.794 

Mar 

95.96 

95.87 

-0.10 

95.97 

9581 

45.757 

41.520 

Jun 

95.73 

95.62 

-0.11 

95.73 

95.55 

712 

26.462 

■ THREE 

MONTH EUROMARK FUTURES (UFFE)- DM 1m pomts of 100% 


Open 

Ssttprtce Change 

High 

Low 

Esl voi 

Open kit. 

Dec 

9693 

9691 

-091 

9693 

96.14 

122722 

325493 

Mar 

95S4 

9581 

-0.03 

95.95 

9583 

107872 

296946 

Jen 

95.69 

95 64 

-0.04 

95.69 

95 55 

101S&1 

255352 

Sep 

9590 

95.45 

-0.05 

95.50 

9597 

73107 

194455 

■ ONE MONTH EUROMARK FUTURES (UFFE)- 

DM3m points oi 100% 


Open 

Sea price Change 


Low 

Esl vol 

Open irtt. 

Oct 


9694 

-093 



0 

400 

New 


96.49 

*0.02 



0 

60 

Dec 

96.19 

9691 

-0.01 

9690 

96.18 

3450 

I960 

Jan 


96.30 

-092 



0 

ISO 

■ THREE MONTH EUROLKA 

FUTURES (UFFE)' LI 000m points ot 100% 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

Esl voi 

Open Irtt. 

Dec 

93.60 

93.60 

-0 06 

93.70 

9381 

38074 

106480 

Uv 

94/43 

9492 

-0.15 

94 45 

94 19 

44531 

104342 

Jun 

9485 

94.74 

-0.15 

S4.B5 

94.57 

40750 

91703 

Sep 

9484 

9483 

-0.16 

94.95 

94.67 

20461 

60917 

■ THREE NORTH HJROSVBS FRANC ftHURES |UFF£) SFrlm pom* d 100% 


Open 

Senpnoe Change 

High 

Low 

Esl voi 

Open InL 

Dec 

97.91 

9788 

. 

9787 

9788 

26723 

85657 

Mar 

97.73 

97.72 

-0.03 

97.76 

97.86 

17966 

46763 

Am 

9792 

97.51 

-094 

97.55 

07.44 

4249 

26146 

Sep 

97.33 

9792 

-0.03 

97.35 

9796 

5296 

15070 

R THREE 

■MONTH EUROYEN FUTURES (UFFE) YlOOm points of 100% 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol 

Open InL 

Dec 


99/43 

-091 



0 

n3 

Mar 


9998 

-0.01 



0 

na 

Jui 


9998 

-093 



0 

na 

■ THREE MONTH ECU FUTURES (UFFE) Eculm points of 100% 



Open 

Sett price Change 

Hflh 

Low 

Esl vcf Open inL 

Dec 

95.30 

9594 

-0.03 

95 38 

9599 

3020 

10951 

Mar 

B596 

9596 

-0.06 

9592 

9594 

1303 

6754 

Jim 

9592 

9591 

-096 

9595 

95.19 

977 

5751 

Sep 

95.13 

95.15 

-a 06 

95.19 

95.12 

772 

5409 


UFFE luterra otoo boded on APT 


■ THREE BMIITH EURODOUJIR (MM) Sim points at 100K 


Open Latest Change High Low Esl vtu Open kit 
Dec 94.19 94.14 -005 9450 94.16 122760 612188 

Mar 93.70 94.05 - 93.71 9162 7,177 84572 

■ US TREASURY BBi. FUTURES (I MM) Sim per 100N 


Dec 95.05 95.03 - 9546 9501 

Mar 95.00 95.03 - 85.08 95.00 

Al Open bnerasr Mgs. are ior psvojg day 


(UFFE) DM 1m points of 100% 


398 

670 


5.122 

4.100 


Strike 

Price 

Oct 

Nov 

CALLS " 
Dec 

Mar 

Ocl 

Nov 

PUTS — 
dec 

Mar 

9575 

0.46 

0.46 

0.47 

095 

0 

0 

0.01 

0.09 

9800 

091 

092 

094 

0.11 

0 

051 

003 

090 

9825 

0.01 

0-04 

0.07 

0.03 

085 

a OB 

0.11 

087 

9650 

□ 

0 

0.01 

0 

099 

099 

0.30 

0.59 

8675 

0 

0 

0 

0 

054 

084 

0.54 

0.84 


Era. «oL tote). 


Cefe 2132* nee 35179 tawtoue day's open nc. Caas 273057 Pub 306959 
SWISS FRANC O PTIO N S (UFFE) SFr 1m points Of 100% 


strae 

Price 

Dec 

- CALLS - 
Mar 

Jun 

Dec 

— PUTS - 
Mar 

Jun 

8800 

0.14 

0.17 

0.16 

091 

0.45 

0.65 

8825 

005 

008 

006 

037 

0.61 

D.B2 


Esl not total. Cabo 0 Puts 25. Previous day's open mu Cota 3125 Puts 2919 
EUROURA OPTIONS (UFFE) LI 000m points of 100% 


UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Oct 10 Over- 7 days 

night notice 



Dec 

- CALLS ■ 

Mar 

Jun 

Dec 

— PUTS - 

M a 

Jun 

095 

098 

199 

0.15 

007 

0.05 

0.13 

0.66 

107 

098 

0.11 

0.08 

0.05 

0.49 

0.96 

045 

0.17 

0.12 


Three Set 
months months 


7\ - 6* 7l» - 7 7»« - 7 7% - 7*4 7»2 - 7^8 ^8 - 7 Ji 
lit - 7 lit - 7jJ - 7& 73i * 7J| 

7A - 7 7»a - 7 - 

7-6% 7A-6H 7i-7A 
7A - 7 7A -7l» 7A - 7A 7U - 7A 


Interbank Sterling 
Staring CDs 
Treasury EHls 

Bank B5te - - 

Local authority deps. 6% - 6V 7-6% 

Discount Mariwt deps 6S - flii 7-6% 

UK detetng hank base Isndng tale 7 par cent horn Aug 7. 1997 

Up to 1 1-3 3-6 S-S 

months mowhs 



Open 

Settprice Change 

High 

Low 

Esl vol Open Im 

Dec 

9284 

9284 

- 

9286 

9283 

10482 

128690 

Mar 

8280 

02.48 

-a oi 

9282 

92-40 

11763 

113257 

Jim 

92.50 

82.50 

- 

sa 53 

92.49 

13928 

BGS43 

Sep 

9289 

9286 

-a oi 

92.62 

8287 

10300 

70178 

Dec 

82.72 

92.71 

-OOI 

92.74 

82.69 

6831 

63258 


9-12 


4% 


Certs of Tax dap. fCIOOOOQ) 2 J 2 5% 5 5 

Certa of T« dsp. undw £100000 hr 2J2P&Diipo8tairf»dwn»ta^» iw 

» i»7. «— »« ~ » v 7j94pc - F ‘ nTO 

IBM n»M FtaSo 7hpo Ita C® 1« 1997 


Mbs traded on APT. Al Open mtarea era tar orevtara day. 


■ SHOR T STERLING OP TIONS (UFFE) C SCOOPO prints oil 00% 

Strike 
Price 

cem 
9275 
9300 
Em. voL 


CALLS - 
Mar 

Jun 

Dec 

— PUTS - 
Mar 

Jun 

0.17 

096 

0.07 

0.18 

096 

0.06 

0.15 

093 

0.32 

040 

0.02 

0.08 

0/46 

0.53 

088 


Dec 
0.11 
0.02 
0 

d. fine. 2854 (tats ana Pravtore day's open wu Cabs 1S83B0 Puts 211129 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Adam & Company 700 
AAed Ireh Bank (GBJ 700 
•Henry Arabacher 7.00 
Banco Btaao Vizcaya 700 
Bankoi Cyprus 740 

Bank ri Ireland 7.00 

Bank of Inria 7.00 

Bank of Scotland 7.00 

Barclays Bor* 700 
8nt Bk ol Md East 700 
■arara SreteyACem 700 
CUtaank NA 7.00 

OydesdataBank 7.00 
The Co-cperabve Bank7 00 
Coubs&Co 750 

Cyprus Popular Bank 7.00 
DjncanLravne 750 


Exeter Tius Unwed &00 
Fmfflidal S Gen Bar* 840 
• O oben Ftoreng A Co 740 
■Gunrwss Mahon 700 
HaUb Bank AG Zue ch 740 
•Hantros Bar* 740 
Hantatte & Gen kw Bk.740 
Citave&Co 7.00 
Honcpong 5 Shanghai 7.00 
Investec Bore (UKi LH7.00 
Jikan Hodge Bar* 7.00 
•Leayold Joseph & Sons 7.00 
Lloyds Bar* 740 

MdbndBar* 740 

NaWscOmnsJor 700 
•BeaBrtkhors 740 
FtoytaBkolScoOand 7.00 
Scausn Widows Bank 740 


•Smgsr 8 Friodander 7 00 
•SnahS Wirren Secs 700 
Sun B a nta ngCorpUd 740 
TSB 740 

Unted Bank o> Kurrak. 740 
UrjtyTnsi Bank Pic 740 
WMeaaoyLaNtaM 740 
Yorkshire Bar* 740 

• Members or tendon 
tryessmert Banking 
Asaoabon 
fldtn n& iia H uii 


OFFSHORE COMPAMIES 


i^rss^Hs Ssssr^- 52 ”" 




Fast Fills. 


Low Rates. 

lasfflBtioflal smkc 

4% _ IZAai PAUIIlAn 

forprivstedtenis. 

Quality Seruice. 


LFiD-lVALDOCK & COMPAQ 

BEULfl'ZBtHW 

W5*^-*2iioctaai 

TSIUY? 

tfeiira 


AflNISSdP 

500* 

FUTURES 

k 

Berkeley futures UMHEft 

FORA FREE BdlNl SfcPTKAXHNG KIT AND DETAILS 69 
ON OUK BROSEfEACE SERVICE, PLEASE CONTACT: ^=- 
1*0M 171 6291 133 F;60W 17I4SHS h^vwbflmd: 

OPTIONS 

wMrUMHttniieMUiaMK 


mini 

REUTERS 


FUTURES 

\lNDEX 

FINANCIAL 



-TAX FREE 

0171896 0011 

:5 i.-c.j I '.V:r^:- Sw. !:-in ;-V:i SIR jag 


—N i;\\ j 


Q f n p k - • : 0 i 


u l U b r\ yo ix/ ; 

from { 


Data Bniadcasiing 



FUTURES 
OPTIONS 
& FOREX 

FBraKOIENl5 

WELCOME 


Rebkrt.fy FUTURES LIMITE D 


38 DOVER STREET, LONDON W1X3BB 

TEL: 0171 629 UU FAX: 0171 495 0022 

http:tfPWw.Mi.fn.Bfc 


Union 


Limited I 


MARGINED FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
FUTURES & OPTIONS 
24 HOURS j-| 

http://TVA-w.iiri3nc3l.coro (J. I 

Fo* 0171 522 C317 J - ! 



C LI R. 

VC) v. A A C t 

i X T 

CCr.POT; A T 1 O 

TL C 


- :!:v : 

.1; 1 !).■ 

Ii.t.Ti: i I- 



i"c." : 

.: |<i -f : *. •• 

JCU:.'. ! 
.- ii. 

'i.'ili'i.-. Ml !. 

'. V |l!l: i 

••!. vT 


• !• . - v : r i.i ; . i !•: 

iX. 

i::-" -.. ! i ' 



-I 4> ;;X . ] 

'.'.ii 1 

< J i :i i t 

. t 1 i«. 


T I pi,,:.- 

^ : / 

do ami; 



UNION TAX-SHOP LTD 

For all yow tax and self- assessment needs 
Tax Returns from £60 

TEL: 0345 585573 / FAX: 0345 573376 


Eat. ucL tab* Crib 25674 Pula 11251. Previous day's open an.. Crib 240766 Puts 1018M 
■ PMLAjDEUPMA 5E D-MAAK/S OPTIONS DMKL500 (5 per DM) 


Strike 

Price 

Oct 

- CALLS - 
Nov 

Dec 

Oct 

— PUTS - 
Nov 

Dec 

0800 

182 

1.72 

1.94 

. 

094 

0.41 

0806 

082 

192 

1.60 

0.01 

0.37 

0.52 

0870 

0.42 

0.89 

199 

0.D5 

0.54 

0.71 


Prevtaua deyta vri.. Crib 2481 Pub 1 J82 . Pre». cbyb open ho.. Crib t2.47aPids 3a 372 


■ OTHER CUMtEHCES 


Od 10 E S 

Cadi ft 53.1670 • 532452328090 - 328390 
Angwy 315282 - 315 638 194620 - 19(870 
tan 486420 - 486140300000 - 300040 
Kane 04923 - 04934 03038 - 03043 
Mari 54935 - 55087 33900 - 33S7S 
tana 951234 - 9S1924 587040 - 567140 
(LAE. 53518 - 53554 36728 - 36730 


FT GUIDE 10 WORLD CURRENCIES 
The FT Guide to World Currencies 
table can be found on the Markets 
page in Monday's edition. 


GNI 


24 

HRS 


All Futures, Options 
& Margined Forex 

Contact James Allan 
Td: 0171 337 3W 
Rut: 0171 337 3W 
Web Site: hnpifaramgajcp.pl 


ON GUMALnnUBESlMDMC 
ROOKS NOW A lflULAB lE 
TO PRIVATE INVESTORS. 


E D & F ^ ajgiiEEE^pp: 

mhFitaPrii»M»ta»ra«ltnfcHtakrarata4ldriUi.ra!tari«t—a4awtarir*rtfA 


Market-Eye 


! x:. ICY < j rte/i 


rp SK , -!;?sKjiSsi ! MREi:rti:% 
C jri r='r • Ire?, cnl* rrh 

rSr 0800 321321 


'.ln'W.m2:r.«-S1t.C£.U!l 


TENFORE 


For more in^o o.->d FREE demo disc coll: 

+44 ( 0)171 405 1004 


rj *rr-^rr • — ^ ■ 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND OCTOBER 1 1 /OCTOBER 12 1 997 


UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

CFShawUtilftifls 

Aberdeen FfonteflilakBts 1,434 
RaniingSefect Latin Aroaica 1,420 *i,eoa 
Mfi American Recovery 1,410 , 
frivesco Hong KargS China 1,407 . vw 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR ^ 

387 ; 
516 
549-. 

552 
561 


M&G American Recovery 


l .TOP FIVE OVER 3: YEARS’ 


Baring Korea 


'ijtip FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 


HKSarnuel OS Smaier Qbs\ Prafifc Terinefogy - ' ^4>367r ■■■■■ 

PTQ8ffcT«4Bok)®f • . VGatmor* Ahttfesv * V’ ’ 

Ptf North AmofcaGWrth tjoo’i - •'PM wih America Gfowft'/ '• -4JH4 . 4500 - 

*- 'lion'.' ’ * ' » nyl • *' . low ■ •« - . 


Prolific Technology 


Bdeffty ASEAN 



2.464 

Ftfsfiy American Spec Sits . 2j3A3 . 

t . . * , ' • .* M r ’* ; - . % , . 

BOTTOM fivE OVER 3 YEARS; 

0 W Mood Mart Acc . . : 312 , i;W ’V 

Saw itfmsper Korea - . 3 B 8 *• ; 

Baring Korea •.* 

SchraterSeout- 

Frtend3Prov Japanese SaiCos ,473 




94 » 


j;;-;Sp6wdalSSinaaer: Cos Inc 3$f1 Vjj OP: . -- 1 ■•■■■: 

ajooo - 

• ; ^fioo — 

^^Prww'Korea ^ M; 

HMifiMiM 'hiwn CmoKgf fig.'. '■». 5W gT-' ' ' *■> 


96 .97'', . 

^ Baring Japan Scatrise' ' ; ; ~ 84SF; 

Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. Source: Reuters Hindsight (01625 511 31 IK 



Awraas UnS Trust '*.• '.yogy 
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■ UK Growth iywrjq 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 1230 

Jupiter UK Growth 1142 

River & Mercantile 1st Growth 1296 

Barclays BG1 UK Growth Acc 1246 

OM Hartley Growth 1202 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1171 
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2181 2631 
1977 3012 
1956 

1937 2845 1964 
1922 2752 
1548 2241 2043 
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3.1 0.9 

84 1.7 
2 JS 1.0 

85 1 2 
2.4 0.5 
25 1.7 


■ UK Eq & Bd i^r(Q a s 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 1221 1964 2687 

Perpetual High Income 1224 1726 2668 

Credit Suisse High Income Port 1178 1693 2470 
Can fife Income Dis 1220 1677 2208 

Sun Life Managed Inc & Gr Inc 1177 1595 2054 
SECTOR AVERAGE 1169 1595 2261 

■ UK Fixed Interest 

Aberdeen Fixed Interest 1140 1511 2540 

Thornton Preference Inc 1144 1485 1774 

M&G Corporate Bond 1176 1474 

Henderson Preference & Bond 1146 1452 1686 
CU PPT Monthly Income Plus 1182 1446 1832 
SECTOR AVERAGE 1095 1353 1625 
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International a .*"■ 10 \;wa^iwi 


M UK Growth & Income 

Fleming Select UK Income 
Britannia UK General Inc 
Larard UK Income & Growth 
HSBC Footsie Fimd 1381 1340 

Legal & General UK Stockmkt Ac 1348 1837 


UK Gilt 


SECTOR AVERAGE 


1353 1928 2717 2430 2a 33 M&G GHt & Fixed Interest 

1283 I860 2259 2042 84 2.8 Gartmore PS Fixed Interest 

1246 1851 2372 2499 2 2 2-9 Mercury Long-Dated Bond 

- - 2 JS 2-3 Murray Acumen Reserve 

- 2.6 0.7 Schroder GAt & Fixed Int Acc 


1131 1374 1532 
1140 1367 
1109 1356 1512 
1071 1330 1497 


1208 1646 2164 2277 2JJ 2 A SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ UK Smaller Companies 

Gartmora UK Smafler Compantes1135 2044 3063 1740 35 0.4 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 1112 1933 - - an 1.1 

AES Smaller Companies 1065 1878 2548 ■ U 12 

INVESCO UK Smaller Companies 1036 i860 3020 1557 3-B 1.6 

Britannia Smaller Co's Acc 1138 1795 3116 1833 24) 0.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1028 1417 ’***' 1521 3.0 1.6 

■ UK Equity Income 

Juptter income 12 19 2044 3363 3696 2 2 3.7 

Lazard UK Income 1243 1880 2378 2965 2J2 3.7 

Britannia High Yield Inc 1209 1808 2628 2885 2 2 . 3.7 

Mercury Income 1246 1790 2424 2488 2 A 35 

BWD UK Equity Income 1244 1776 2652 2516 2 JO 35 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1204 1594 2243 2279 25 4.1 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 

Prolific Extra Income 1171 1703 2271 2169 2.1 35 

Ednburgh High Distribution 1205 1634 2209 1744 23 3.6 

CIS UK Income 1230 1608 2121 - 24 3.6 

Midland Monthly Income 1248 1598 - - 20 3.8 

Cler Med Retirement Income Inc 1230 1580 2252 - 23 55 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1159 1464 2033 1047 13 5.1 


■ International Equity Income 

GT International Income Inc 1166 1605 2094 

Martin Conte lrrt*l Income 1209 1601 2247 

Mayflower Global Income 1169 1529 2126 

M&G International Income 1174 1478 2165 

Barclays International Income 1182 1473 1947 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1138 1496 2060 

■ International Fixed Interest 

Baring Global Bond 1025 1369 1569 

Newton International Bond 1030 1319 1464 

City Financial Bachman Inti 1012 1301 1308 


Barclays BGI Inti Fw Int Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1031 1261 


■ International Equity & Bond 

Fleming General Opportunities 1212 1595 1973 
Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 1151 1580 2072 
BaHlie Gifford Managed 1165 1564 2017 

Capel-Cure Hallmark Growth 1223 1560 1940 
GA income Portfolio 1211 1535 1998 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1121 1410 1822 
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12 

Prolific Technology 

1141 

2667 

4367 

5165 

&4 

- 

25 

35 

Framington Health 

1100 

2484 

3094 

5832 

6:9 

- 

2L2 

35 

Save & FYosper Financial Secs 

1285 

2170 

3233 

3325 

34) 

2178 

15 

35 

Henderson Global Technology 

1107 

2040 

3293 

4348 

&£ 

2365 

25 

2.5 

Framiington Financial 

1293 

2025 

3216 

4409 

3j0 

2106 

25 

25 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1131 

1415 

2126 

2279 

3J3 




■ Nth America 






2714 

15 

8.1 

HO Samuel US Smaller Co’s 

1151 

2785 

3831 

7337 

5.1 

2511 

15 

7.7 

PM North America Growth 

1291 

2644 

4014 

5129 

4*4 

- 

15 

65 

Fidelity American Spec Sits 

1279 

2343 

3164 

4493 

52 

2023 

15 

7.6 

Royal Life United States 

1306 

2338 

3889 

4226 

08 

. 

15 

75 

Edinburgh North American 

1236 

2322 

3495 

4077 

05 

2096 

1.7 

6.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1209 

1932 

2849 

3467 

4.1 




■ Europe 






2156 

15 

5.8 

Jupiter European 

1170 

2181 

3382 

4666 

OO 

. 

15 

65 

Throadnoexfle Euro Set Gt Acc R 

1295 

2175 

3257 

2956 

oa 

- 

25 

55 

Baring Europe Select 

1192 

2150 

3293 

2911 

04 

- 

15 

64 

INVESCO European Growth 

1243 

2090 

3466 

3229 

3J8 

- 

15 

75 

Friends Prov European Gth 

1270 

2069 

3092 

- 

OO 

2096 

15 

5.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1212 

1713 

2S00 

2803 

02 




■ Japan 






2765 

25 

1.9 

GT Japan Growth 

921 

966 

1602 

1293 

08 

- 

£4 

35 

Martin Currie Japan 

S3Q 

959 

1691 

- 

5j5 

2238 

15 

2.6 

BaUe Gifford Japan 

982 

916 

1409 

1289 

5L4 

2638 

24 

3.7 

Newton Japan 

942 

915 

1468 

1133 

52 

1975 

2.7 

15 

Schroder Tokyo Inc 

912 

902 

1603 

1850 

5.1 

2169 

24 

24 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

779 

710 

1191 

991 

54 




■ Far East inc Japan 





- 

14 

4.6 

AIB Govett Greater China 

1276 

1347 

2732 

2956 

5LO 

. 

2.1 

4.7 

Thornton Oriental Income tec 

1028 

1063 

1616 

1826 

3.7 

1920 

25 

55 

Friends Prov Pacific Basin 

902 

972 

1763 

- 

40 

2113 

1.7 

5.1 

United Friendly Far Eastern 

882 

970 

1632 

- 

40 

- 

15 

85 

Schroder Far East Growth Inc 

902 

959 

2121 

- 

4.7 

1847 

15 

4.9 

SECTOR AVSWGE 

8S8 

864 

1618 

1636 

40 




■ Far East exc Japan 





- 

15 

3.0 

HS8G Hong Kong Growth 

1401 

2094 

3841 

5.185 

60 

- 

15 

25 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 

1407 

1667 

2893 

3127 

&4 

2503 

25 

24 

Old Mutual Hong Kong 

1172 

1552 

2710 

3742 

60 

2184 

24 

1.5 

Gartmore Hong Kong 

1181 

1464 

OBEft 

4822 

60 

- 

25 

2.7 

Friends Prov AustraBan 

1071 

1464 

2266 

3391 

40 

2169 

21 

25 

SECTOR AVEFIAGE 

864 

926 

1827 

2548 

50 


0.1 

02 

05 

05 



■ Property . 

Aberdeen Properly Share 
Norwich Property 
Barclays Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Commodity & Energy 




M&G Commodity & General 
Save & Prosper Commodity ' 
HBt Samuel Natural Resources 
TSB Natural Resources 


924 1111 2212 - 1574 45: 0.8 
896 5 999. .1903 1464 55 - 

863 923 1596 JIBS ' 45 CL4? 

788 868 . 2234 -1747 55 03 
790 876-2105 1086 6.1 08 


■ Investment Trust Units ~ < 

Quitter Investment Trusts tec ' 1066 '. .1443 '2665 .- 25 - 0A- ! 

Quitter High tee tev Tst Acc 1163 1413 2726 - 2.6 44 

M&G Rmd of Inveartmant Trusts 1080 1384; 2267 2447 25: 14 

Equitable Trust of invest Tsts 1075 1354 2326 2488 25 15 

Singer & Fttecflander Inv Ts Pf 1052 1337 - •• . - 25 22 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1067 ’ 1308 2232 2152 25 25 

■ .Fund of Funds . 

Sun Alliance Portfolio 1100 1600 2231 - .25 1.0 

Britannia Managed Pcrtfio Ino 1139 1560 ' 2384 - - '2.7 15 

Lloyds Bank Growth PortfbBo .1113.1526 .' - - - - 2A 0.0 

Schroder Managed Ba> Acc test 1125... 1525 ' 2159. 25 35 

FJdefty Monaybufldar Rus 1134 1515 2398 - ~ 25. 05 

SECTOR AVERAGE ■ 1067 1336 1 912 1882 23 15 

■ Global Emerging Mkts 

Mercury Emerging Marirets 1178 1248- ... - . - 55 02. 

Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 1139 1113 ■. - . — 45 04 

Oty of London Emerging Mkts 1051 1053 -2770 2125 45 .- 

Portfofc Emerging Markets 1044 1D48 - ' - 45 0.3 

Save & Prosper Emerging Mkts 1169 979 . - ■ 55 04 

SECTOR AVERAGE . ■ 1072 954 1917 1959 &1 04 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Scottish National Capital 4,272 

Framiington Dud Capital 2,902 

Fulcrum Capital 2^88 

Schrader Split Fund Capital 2347 

First Russian Frontiers 2.119 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

East German 323 

(mrescaJ^Hn Discovery 468 

Aberdeen New Thm 468 

Henderson Japanese Small Cos 486 
Siam Selective Growth 489 


Aberdeen New Tha 



TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS. : 

TR Technotofflr8., •' : .Y. '■ 4*590 

Scotia ltetionat. CQ)ftal . • -v . ^927 t - 
Baring Erowgk^Eiirope 1 . 2,629 1500 ; 

ForalgD & Cot ErtterpriBe- ■ ' 2^60- 

tandover. • >/; - ; ?-:> 2s438 ; -V. : .'aob^ ! 


Siam Selective Grov/th 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 


700- 


Cart German. . 
Sam Selective Growth 
Sctooder Korea fijnd , 


. 201 
‘363 ;■ 

373 

V':'38d : : 





qV 

. .-,4 I-’-*. f Vi\ 


96-' 

97 


TOR FIVE OVBI 5 YEARS • 
TftTedmologyTI ; ./*• j 22436 
Scottish National Capfiai.. • '. V 6,4D8 
•6346 

• 

; Foreiga & M Enterprise : : ^484. ; 

-. %:■ u : y ' '. {' i ■' '• 

- BOTTOM nVECWra i V^AB® 
.■^•EastGefinan; 

;.BS*ughA»a' -..h .' •; :r y 75 ^v : 

R^flie £I^ORf SRi^.Nippqrv/. ;'• 

Dial Q^laix v ; W9- : ; 

Imresco Korea 


Foreign & Col Enterprise 


• ' . invesco Korea-.. ; -392 ... - 

Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over efifferent time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future 

■ UK General 

Fleming Ciaverhouae 
Mercury Keystone 
Edinburgh UK Tracker 
Finsbury Growth 
Govett Strategic 
SECTOR AVERAGE 
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3 

5 DafPmH UotatSty YkfX 

■ Int Cap Gth 

ryea-fi) 

' -.a'..- 

' 5 OMMi VohtBy 

YW# 

■ Japan 
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3 
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■ High Income;' 



1448 

2161 

2703 

-1 

3.7 

2.1 

Jupiter Prtmadona 

1513 

2077 

4643 

-7 

40 

1.4 

GT Japan 

935 

818 

1405 

7 

60 

05 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 

1231 

1636 

2127 

- 

30 

1.9 

1299 

1994 

3326 

1 

08 

2.3 

TR Technology (Units) 

1214 

1804 

2870 

2 

02 

1.1 

BaTOe Gifford Japan 

807 

765 

1248 

12 

60 

- 

Glasgow Income 

1426 

1595 

2221 

11 

3-4 

62 

1297 

1880 

2385 

1 

05 

30 

RIT Capital Partners 

1187 

1705 

2932 

17 

3.7 

0.8 

Schroder Japan Growth 

880 

742 

- 

8 

70 

- 

Shires Income 

1373 

1552 

2418 

IQ 

40 

65 

1259 

1805 

3140 

11 

08 

2.2 

Henderson Electric and General 

1179 

1634 

2728 

10 

30 

1.6 

Edteburgh Japan 

798 

672 

1220 

14 

&4 

- 

Henderson High Income' 

1311 

1495 

1972 

9 

40 

55 

1133 

1659 

2375 

16 

06 

20 

Kleinwort Oversees 

1289 

1608 

2480 

14 

30 

1.4 

Fleming Japanese 

725 

668 

1363 

11 

6.1 

- 

Dartmoor 

1349 

1424 

2863 

-6 

50 

122 

1212 

1646 

2621 

- 

3.1 

3.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1193 

1480 

2463 

- 

30 

io 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

686 

677 

1223 

- 

60 

05 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1288 

1388 

2151 

- 

4A 

7.7 


■ UK Capital Growth 

Kleinwort 2nd Endowment Pa 
Schroder UK Growth 
Undervalued Assets 
Ivory & Sime ISIS 
Kleinwort Endowment Policy 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


International General 


Far East exc Japan, General 


Split - Capital 


1233 

1936 

- 

-10 

22 

- 

Personal Assets 

1356 

2098 

3065 


2.1 

1.8 

Pacific Horizon 

825 

959 

1953 

21 

SO 

1.Q 

Scottish National Cap 

4272 

3927 

6408 

42 

16.7 


1179 

1855 

- 

4 

30 

2.7 

Scottish Investment 

1224 

1719 

2242 

15 

20 

25 

TR Pacific 

793 

789 

2073 

11 

70 

0.3 

Gartmore Scotland Cap 

1807 

2316 

4798 

50 

5.7 


1132 

1754 

- 

8 

a 2 

1.9 

Law Debenture Corporation 

1209 

1712 

2642 

-10 

30 

3.1 

Scottish Aslan 

728 

753 

1652 

18 

70 

- 

Henderson American C&f Cap 

1469 

2216 

2793 

13 

40 


1265 

1879 

- 

19 

40 

- 

Scottish Mortgage 

1288 

1694 

2476 

14 

20 

1.9 

Abtrust New Dawn 

709 

724 

1635 

17 

SO 

15 

Fleming income & Growth Cap 

2079 

2062 

4990 

30 

60 


1112 

1626 

1766 

-7 

2-8 

- 

Majedie 

1280 

1674 

2313 

15 

20 

3.0 

Govett Asian Smaller Cos 

760 

694 

- 

14 

72 

0.4 

Flights & Issues Cap 

1158 

1993 

3390 

20 

40 

1-9 

1139 

1614 

2184 

- 

30 

ZO 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1225 

1621 

2403 

- 

20 

2.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

773 

698 

1738 

- 

6.7 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1602 

1677 

3288 


60 

A A 


■ Smaller Companies 






■ North America 







INVESCO English & Inti 

1046 

2134 

6346 

5 

4*5 

0.8 

North Atiantte Smaller Cos 

1427 

1996 

5743 

6 

4J5 

- 

Henderson Strata 

1079 

1868 

3691 

0 

42 

0.3 

Fleming American 

1602 

1967 

2994 

9 

42 

0.6 

Ivory & Slme UK Smaller Cos 

1036 

1725 

2505 

15 

4-9 

2.3 

Edinburgh US Track 25p 

1433 

1852 

2821 

8 

45 

1.6 

Herald 

1024 

1697 

- 

16 

5JB 

0.7 

American Opportunity 

1278 

1797 

2949 

-1 

5-3 

- 

NatWest Smaller Companies 

1137 

1667 

2819 

6 

5.1 

22 

US Smaller Companies 

1225 

1698 

2402 

15 

4 2 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1042 

1370 

2441 

- 

4.1 

3.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1246 

1790 

3224 

- 

42 

1 2 

■ UK Income Growth 






■ Continental Europe 






TR City of London 

1466 

1893 

2558 

0 

3-2 

32 

TR European Growth 

1454 

2359 

5277 

-2 

3 19 

0.6 

Temple Bar 

136S 

1723 

2438 

11 

a? 

42 

Gartmore Etaopean 

1333 

2163 

3231 

-2 

3-9 

0.8 

Dunedin Income Growth 

1350 

1692 

2154 

12 

4.1 

42 

FIdefity European Values 

1266 

2016 

3438 

4 

32 

02 

Investors Capital Units 

1282 

1830 

2021 

15 

3.7 

3.9 

Henderson Enrol rust (Units) 

1194 

1994 

2221 

12 

42 

1 2 

Value and income 

1231 

1612 

2878 

-1 

2.7 

3.7 

Matin Currie European 

1172 

1791 

2830 

13 

4-5 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1246 

1560 

2294 

- 

32 

52 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1238 

1769 

2896 

- 

3.7 

0.9 

■ Venture anti Devt 

Cap 






■ Pan Europe 







Foreign & Col Enterprise 

1454 

2560 

5484 

e 

32 

\JB 

Kleinwort Charter 

1387 

2179 

3066 

13 

3L8 

1.9 

Candovar 

1333 

2436 

3657 

-4 

4 A 

2.6 

Mercury European Privatisation 

1338 

1827 

- 

14 

3.0 

2.0 

Thompson Clive 

1117 

2229 

3521 

18 

5.1 

1.3 

European Smaller Companies 

1157 

1440 

1939 

11 

32 

0.6 

Kleinwort Development Fund 

1081 

2039 

3047 

20 

3-2 

5JZ 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1287 

1815 

2502 

- 

32 

1.5 

Dunedin Enterprise 

1310 

1945 

3177 

12 

3-4 

42 








SECTOR AVEFIAGE 

1127 

1600 

2820 

- 

4-3 

2.9 








■ Int Income Growth 






■ FE inc Japan 







Securities Trust of Scotland 

1302 

1707 

2216 

10 

3J3 

3.9 

Henderson Far East Income 

803 

1005 

1856 

13 

52 

5.7 

Murray international 

1221 

1659 

2513 

4 

ZB 

3 A 

Martin Currie Pacific 

906 

964 

1701 

13 

5.7 

0.8 

British Assets Ordinary 

1277 

1510 

1857 

16 

3.1 

49 

ForsJyi & Col Pacific 

805 

935 

1735 

17 

SJS 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1267 

1626 

2196 

- 

32 

42 

Govett Oriental 

764 

730 

1838 

14 

42 

0-6 








SECTOR AVERAGE 

808 

908 

1782 

- 

SA 

2.1 


■ UNIT TRUST LAUNCHES 
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■ Tiney European Growth Trust 

THrwy (0151 471 417C0 Europe - Yes Yes 6 125 No 5 00 5 

Tha trust win aim to exploit co m pa ny restruvruring as a result of the introduction of tha single currency. 

■ Newton High YMd Bond Fund 

Newton (0800) tetl fixed-interest 15* Yes Yes 4 1 No 1500 4 

* Over 10 year gilts. To provide a high level of Income by investing in international debt securities. 


1JJ5 No 500 - 


No 1.000 - 


■ Far East exc Japan, Single Country 


New Zealand 

953 

1218 

2464 

8 

42 

2.5 

Edinburgh Java 

615 

496 

753 

16 

0-6 

- 

Korea Liberalisation Fund 

637 

480 

1235 

2 

8-5 

0.6 

Aberdeen New Thai 

466 

477 

1092 

-2 

7.0 

2-5 

Korea-Europe Fund 

652 

454 

1120 

14 

85 

0.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

883 

532 

1248 

- 

72 

1.3 

■ Emerging Markets 






Baring Emerging Europe 

1782 

2629 

- 

6 

10.6 

- 

Central European Growth Fund 

1148 

1373 

- 

13 

10.1 

- 

Scudder Latin America 

1463 

1231 

- 

11 

8.1 

0.6 

Templeton Emerging Markets 

1167 

1222 

2507 

5 

6.1 

0.9 

Templeton Latin America 

1379 

1216 

- 

14 

84 

0.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1254 

1133 

2217 

- 

72 

05 

■ Closed End Funds 






Capital Gearing 

1134 

1650 

2440 

8 

22 

0.1 

New City & Commercial 

1324 

1360 

- 

16 

4.1 

4j6 

London & St Lawrence 

1153 

1313 

2018 

18 

1JB 

4.6 

Exeter Preferred Capital 

1299 

1250 

1823 

30 

4A 

05 

Scottish Value 

1087 

1245 

2306 

13 

2.9 

12 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1190 

1364 

2147 

- 

3.1 

ZA 

■ Property 

TR Property 

1348 

1504 

3499 

10 

SJS 

3.0 

Wigmore Property 

1214 

1314 

- 

17 

5J3 

15 

Trust of Property Shares 

1328 

122S 

1836 

21 

88 

81 

French Property 

1019 

1079 

1761 

14 

4J0 

3 JO 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1227 

1281 

2372 

- 

5j4 

2.7 


■ Split - Inc & Residual 

Cap Shares 



TR Technology B 

1564 

4599 22436 

5 

81 

2.8 

SR Pan- European 

1688 

2294 

- 

7 

7.1 

1.5 

Henderson EuroTrust 

1269 

2193 

2645 

17 

88 

1.6 

Johnson Fry 2nd Utffities 

1896 

1834 

- 

18 

72 

80 

Kleinwort High Income 

1616 

1755 

2915 

19 

52 

12.7 

SECTOR AVEFIAGE 

1395 

1571 

3764 

- 

80 

105 


■ Split - Income 

Rights & Issues Inc 

1072 

1936 

3136 


4.1 

7.0 

Derby tec 

1097 

1457 

1621 


35 

335 

Scottish National Inc 

1184 

1450 

2206 

■v 

81 

10A 

Jove tec 

1321 

1431 

2038 

_ 

80 

181 ' 

Jupiter Geared Inc 

1195 

1403 

1811 


86 

1151 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1122 

1226 

1651 

- 

83 

175-: . 

■ Split - Zero Dividend 

Johnson Fry 2nd Utfl Zero Dv P 1158 

1689 



22 

■ r 

Gartmore Brit Inc & Gth Zero 

1060 

1666 



82 


Johnson Fly Ittffity Zr DJv Prf 

1136 

1643 



86. 


Johnson Fry Europe UtflsZaro 

1118 

1634 

_ 

_ 

2j0 


M&G Recovery Zero Dfv Prf 

1081 

1599 

2235 


‘2 A 


SECTOR AVERAGE 

1087 

1466 

1796 


1.Y 




Glossary 

Performance: Tables like these are fall 
of traps for the unwary. Trap 1: don’t 
expect them to tell yon which trusts 
will do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don’t 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - the unit trust fig- 
ures take account of the spread 
between buying and setting prices; the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases. So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


Volatility: Shows the absolute variabil- 
ity of a trust’s performance. As a rule 
of thumb, the more volatile a fund's 
progress, the higher the return inves- 
tors demand from it to compensate far 
the additional risk. Unusually volatile 
funds should be avoided by anyone 
investing over the short or medium 
term or those who cannot afford big 
losses. But Investors who can afford to 
take a long-term view may want to 
have some high rtek/high reward trusts 
In their portfolio to spice it up. 


Yi eld: E ven this has traps for the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their *' 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield is net of expenses. Bnt a 
recent rule change means that trusts 

are allowed to charge some m- all of 

their management expenses to nap H»i l 
thus infl ating the yidd! Our wiqmip a ^ 
funds pages identifies those trusts 
which charge to capital. Investment w 
trusts used all to charge expenses 
against income, bat some now charge 
some against capital 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 

Equities recover some ground after tough week 


FTSE All-Share Index 


Equity shares traded 

. _ Tumoi'Br By «akjr« (mfflor). Exdudjrg: 

intra-marKci tsitawss and cverar^a tunowef 


MARKET REPORT 


By Peter John 


After a week of turmoil in the UK 
equity markets, accompanied by 
heavy profit-taking, London’s 
dealers were happy to see the 
week end with little more than a 
gentle drift. 

With many traders taWng the 
day off t© celebrate Yom Kippur, 
and also anticipating a quiet 
Monday because US markets win 
be closed for the Columbus day 
holiday, the FTSE 100 index 
traded, within a narrow range all 
day. 

TTie bine-chip index ended a 
net 9.5 up at 5.227.3. a fell of two 


per cent over the week following 
a surge which had taken it to a 
peak the week before. 

The FTSE 250 index ended the 
day up 9.7 at 4,874.3, virtually 
unch a ng ed on the week, and the 
FTSE Small Cap index moved Tor- 
ward 2.6 to 2,378.7, marginally 
firmer over the week. Turnover 
by 6pm was 700m shares. 

The varying fortunes of the 
three indices reflected the inter- 
national nature of the market 
moving events. 

First, Alan Greenspan, chair- 
man of the US Federal Reserve, 
warned for the second time 
within a year of over-enthusiasm 
in the markets. The first time it 
was a case of “irrational exuber- 


ance” and this week it was a 
question of the economy being on 
an “ unsustainable track”. 

But the message was the same 
and the Footsie quickly went into 
reverse. 

This was followed by a rate 
increase in Germany, which took 
a further 44 points off the Foot- 
sie. 

However, the fells were muted 
compared to the weakness in 
some other European bourses. 
One explanation was that the UK 

is an the periphery of any mone- 
tary convergence worries. 

But the technical reason 
behind the comparative raim in 
London's equity market was the 
i mm i n ent arrival of order-driven 


trading. Dubbed "Big Ring Two", 
the change will enable big insti- 
tutions to deal directly via an 
electronic shop window. 

With only five trading days to 
go before the new system comes 
into force, many investors anil 
brokers are hanging fire until 
they can assess the impact oT the 
changes. 

Thus, when US producer price 
inflation figures came in higher 
than the median forecast. Footsie 
only lost a few points, in con- 
trast, many continental Euro- 
pean markets were down by 
more than one per cent immedi- 
ately after the data's release. 

In addition, UK economists 
have shrugged aside the supersti- 


tion surrounding the 10 th anni- 
versary of the great market 
crash, arguing that the inflation- 
ary climate is fer too benign to 
prompt a big correction. 

Panmure Gordon's latest strat- 
egy note says confidently: "We 
think another hurricane or Rick 
Astley being number one in the 
charts is more likely than 
another stock market crash." 

There was little downside pres- 
sure from UK government bonds 
- 1 0-year gilts fell only three 
basis points. And there was some 
positive corporate impetus. Red- 
land. the building materials com- 
pany. was boosted by a rumour 
that it will be the subject of a bid 
approach or trade sale. 
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Indices and ratios 

FTSE 250 
FTSE 350 
FTSE AH- Share 
FTSE All-Share yield 
FT 30 

FTSE Non-Fms p/e 
FTSE 100 Fut Dec 
10 yr Gilt yield 
Long gjlt/equty yld ratio 2.09 


FTSE 1QO Index 


48745 

+9.7 1 

Closing index Oct 10 .. 

.-5227.3 

2514.1 

+4.7 

Change over week 

....-103.5 

2455.83 

+4.44 

Oct 9 

....5217.8 

3.17 

3.18 

Oct 8 

....5262.1 

3366.7 

+7.D 

Oct 7 

.... 5305.6 

20.57 

5308.0 

6.58 

21.92 

+42.0 

6.57 

Octa 

....5300.0 

5368 5 


.... 51 6B.1 

) 2.09 

2.09 

1 titra-aiy high and low ta week 


trading volume in major stocks ■ equity futures and options trading 
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Trading in the December 
FTSE 100 future yesterday 
became busier after US 
inflation figures were higher 
than expected, writes Martin 
Brice. 

December opened at 
5,284, a premium to cash of 
60 points, with fair vahje at 
62 points over cash. 

The contract spent the 
morning around 5,250 but, 
when the US data was 
published, came under 
severe pressure and 
dropped to the day's low of 


5,210, a discount to the 
underlying cash market of 
about 1 1 points. 

However, this bearish level 
was soon left behind and 
December rose to the day's 
high of 5,315 in thin volume. 

At one point, HSBC James 
Capei’s purchase of 10 lots 
was sad to have moved the 
market 20 points. December 
edged off at the close to 
settle at 5,306, having ended 
with an increase in its 
premium to cash from 60 
points to 86. 


■ FTSE 100 INDEX FUTURES flJFFE) P5 per full index point lAPTj 

Open Sell price Change High Law Eel val Open *rt. 
Dec 5284.0 5306.0 +42C 5315.0 52100 11073 72S23 

Mar S354.0 +42.0 0 1956 

■ FTSE 250 INDEX FUTURES ILIFFE) £10 per (ill Men pewit 
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Racal hit 
by analysts’ 
downgrades 

By Martin Brice, Joel Kibazo 
and Alexander Stevenson 

Racal Electronics suffered 
Lbe biggest fall in the FTSE 
25U as It shed 25. or nearly 10 
per cent, Lo 22S 1 ip following 
a series of downgrades by 
analysts, said to be 
prompted by telephone con- 
versations with the company 
on the trading position. 

Among others known to 
have downgraded, joint 
house broker Merrill Lynch 
knocked the forecast for the 
year to March down by £5m 
to E-45m, putting it at the 
bottom of the previous range 
of estimates - £55m-£45m. 
Merrill's estimate for next 
year shifts from £80m to 
£75 a. to produce an earn- 
ings per share figure of 
17.2p, which puls the stock 
on an earnings relative of 
about 87 to the market 

Other brokers were known 
to have downgraded, with 
one moving from £55m to 
£4l.8m. Yesterday’s down- 
grades mark the third time 
in the past year that brokers 
have trimmed back their 
estimates for RacaL 

Abbey National was one of 
the star performers of the 
session after a broker recom- 
mended the stock. The 
shares jumped 81 to 954%p 
with HSBC James Cape! 
highlighting the stock's 
speculative attractions. 
There was also optimism 
ahead of the bank’s autumn 
statement, which is expected 
in the next couple of weeks. 

Some , attributed the 
advance to no more than a 
bounce. However, there was 
talk late in the session that 
the weekend press may dis- 
close a link between Abbey 
and one of its rivals. 

Three other banks that 
were formerly building soci- 
eties were also in demand. 
Halifax advanced 14'/« to 


742p, while Northern Rock 
gained 16' * to 498p. 

A broker's recommenda- 
tion earlier in the week 
boosted Bank of Scotland, 
up 9 at 525 1 =p. 

Motor distributor Apple- 
yard shot up 12' i to 7S'-=p 
following a takeover bid 
from Jar dine International 
Motors. The Appleyard 
board has recommended its 
shareholders accept the bid 
of 80p per share. 

Other vehicle distribution 
companies reacted favoura- 
bly to this sector consolida- 
tion. Evans Halsbaw was up 
6 1 : to 277 s =p. Lex Service 
closed up 7 to -i50p and Pen- 
dragon shot up 11 to 2S2 l zp. 
Charles Sidney had one of 
its three busiest ever trading 
days, with i.im shares 
changing hands, although its 
price remained fiat at 77p. 

Red land tops risers 

Redland topped the list of 
FTSE 250 risers as a combi- 
nation of a strengthening 
D-Mark and bid chatter pow- 
ered it up 17V* to 2S?‘/=p. with 
volume at a brisk 4.9m. 

There are no obvious 
names in the frame and 
trade sales are seen as the 
most likely outcome for Red- 
land. There has been men- 
tion that Lafarge might be 
Interested in its aggregates 
operations, with Saint 
Gobain or VVienerberger 
going for the tiles. 

Elsewhere in the building 
materials sector, Hewetson 
rose 6Vi to 105'Ap after a bull- 
ish trading statement that 
prompted house broker Bee- 
son Gregory to upgrade fore- 
casts for the full year from 
£3.3m to £4.lm_ 

The positive sentiment 
spread to Rugby, which 
gained 2 to l28Vip. and 
Meyer International, which" 
rose 9V<! to 432p. 

Engineering stocks were 
the leading beneficiaries of 
Thursday's increase in Ger- 
man interest rates. 

The engineering sector has 
underperformed the FTSE 
All-Share by about 25 per 
cent between last October 
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and July, but has since 
recovered about 15 percent- 
age points. 

Lucas Varity achieved the 
biggest rise in the Footsie as 
it rose 8Vi to 229%p. Smiths 
Industries, which has 20 per 
cent of sales on the Euro- 
pean mainland, rose 22 to 
956' *p ahead of results on 
Wednesday. Glynwed Inter- 
national advanced 5% to 
2?lVap. 

Other stocks that bene- 
fited from the stronger 
D-Mark included RMC. 
which ijas 35. per. .cent, of 
sales in Germany. It appreci- 
ated 1SH to 962V»p. 

Legal & General and Pru- 
dential Corporation 
retreated following a press 
report saying the govern- 
ment is to consider abolish- 
ing higher rate tax relief for 
pension contributions, as 
part of its review of pensions 
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policy. The former eased 2 to 
-192p. while the latter relin- 
quished 5‘ i to 668' ip. 

Credit Lyonnais has taken 
Prudential off its buy list. 

Pharmaceuticals group 
Celltech hardened 2V* to 
327',-tp. HSBC James Capel 
has urged Investors to buy 
the shares. 

Nottingham Forest made 
its stock market debut at 70p 
but tumbled to 55p before 
recovering to 61p. Investors 
were said to be wary of the 
football club's chances of 
lucrative promotion to the 
Premier League. 

Vocalis, the speech recog- 
nition and call processing 
specialist, rose 12 to 69 l / a p 
following the announcement 
that it had won a £3m con- 
tract from Ericsson. 

An agreement with the 
software suppliers Roy alb] a e 
pushed Tradepoint’s shares 
up 15 to 136‘-=p and helped 
Royal blue close l'.'s up at 
265p. 

Home improvement com- 
pany Spring Ram rose 2*/< to 
15p as Prudential increased 
its stake in the company 
from SJ! to 11.8 per cent. 
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again 
hit by rate 
rise fears 


“* The slide -in share prices 
continued for a third session 
:S on Wan street as the bond 
markets once again faced a 
wave of selling on fears of an 
:'f early interest rate rise, 

writes Richard Waters in 
New York. 

i A higher-than-expected 
rise in producer prices for 

■ September wiped a point off 

the value of long-term bonds 
and left the leading stock 
market Indices around half a 
percentage point lower by 
' early afternoon trading. 

The Dow Jones was at 
8,027.28, a decline of 34.14 for 
the morning, while the Stan- 
dard & Poor’s 500 was 5.23 
lower at 965.39. The declines 
took the Dow’s total fall to 
more than 150 points 
Alan Greenspan surprised 
Wall Street with a warning 
about inflation on Wednes- 
: day. 

Among the 30 Bt og kg in the 
Dow, Westinghouse Electric 
fell by $%, or 2.7 per cent, to 
$268, in part on gloomy 
• news about the outlook for 
its remaining industrial 
businesses, which are due to 
be spun off later thte year. 
The company said it expec- 
ted to cut 2J)00 jobs. 

Other Dow stocks to fall 
heavily included AT&T, 
which was down $ft at $45%, 
United Technologies, $1% at 
$77f5r, and Exxon $% to $64£. 

Bank shares, meanwhile, 


Mexico steadies after fall 


Latin American centres 
traded narrowly in subdued 
volumes as investors proved 
unwilling to take positions 
following a further round of 
negative US inflation news 
and ahead of the long week- 
end on Wall Street 

MEXICO CITY moved 
steeply lower at the opening 
bell but then steadied, with 
the UPC index off 22.50 at 
5,234.78 at midsessum. 

"US bonds are well off this 
n>nrnft>c It’s put us all into 
a bit of a sweat,” said one 
broker. Tehnex was 8 centa- 


vos lower at 19.76 pesos. 

SANTIAGO tracked Wall 
Street slipping 0.20 lower to 
124JS4 on the EPSA Index at 
midsession. Power utilities 
were active. Enersis lost 1.50 
pesos to 282 pesos and End- 
esa retreaded 25 centavos to 
285 pesos. 

SAO PAULO reversed the 
strong uptrend apparent on 
Thursday when the Bovespa 
index climbed more than 2 
per cent. Dealers said vol- 
umes were dull. At midses- 
sion, the Bovespa was off 
40.00 at 12,644. 


WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Bourses pushed lower by US inflation data 


were among the hardest hit 
during the morning, as fears 
of higher interest rates con- 
tinued to batter the sector. 
Chase Manhattan fell $4A, or 
33 per cent, to $121*. In part 
because of a cautionary note 
from an analyst BankAmer- 
ka was also down over 3 per 
cant, faffing $2# to $76#. 

One of the few bank stocks 
to rise was Corestates, the 

Philadelphia-based institu- 
tion which disclosed on 
Thursday that it had 
repelled a takeover approach 
from Mellon Bank, believed 
to be worth $l8bn. Cores- 
tates was up $2* at $74% on 
expectation that it would 
eventually have to bow to a 
takeover, IT not from Mellon 
then from anot her b ank 

TORONTO moved lower 
with the banking sector tak- 
ing fright at the latest nega- 
tive inflation indicator from 
the US. At the noon calcula- 
tion, the 300 composite index 
was off 2934 at 7.103.0. 

Banks fell steeply after the 
announcement of a strong 
rise for the US producer 
price index in September. 
"An interest rate hike by the 
Federal Reserve is now 
firmly on the cards. This is 
not good news for the 
banks,” said one broker. 

Bank of Nova Scotia fell 
C$125 to C$63.65 and Bank 
of Montreal C$1.15 at 
C$5835. Royal Bank of Can- 
ada came off C$1.05 to 
C$6930. 


Leading bourses fell steeply 
following another blast of 
icy inflation news from the 
US, but recovered to end 
comfortably above intra-day 
lows. 

Coming on top of Wednes- 
day’s inflation warning from 
the Federal Reserve, an 
unexpectedly buoyant US 
September producer price 
index sent PARIS down to 
within a whisker of 2.900 on 
the CAC 40 Index. 

Volume was dull though 
and at the finish the Index 
had recovered to 2,955,11. 
down 534 on the day and 139 
points on tbe week. 

Retailers were in the thick 
of the day's limited action 
after bid target Casino 
moved to bolster its defences 
by taking a 21 per cent stake 
in tbe enlarged supermar- 
kets operations of Galeries 
Lafayette. 

Galeries Lafayette jumped 
FFrl40.Q0 or 43 per cent to 
FFr2,990 while Casino, which 
is paying FFr900m far its 
shareholding, came off 
FFr6.40 to FFr353.7. Pro- 
modfes. which is contesting a 
hostile takeover of Casino, 
shed FFH2.00 to FFr2.088. 

Dexia continued to warm 
to its recent strong results 
statement which sparked 
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broker earnings upgrades. 

The shares rose FFr20.00 or 

3.5 per cent to FFr593. 
Upbeat forecasts from Rhone 
Poulenc sent tbe stock up 
FFr7.00 to FFr260. 

FRANKFURT was lower in 
quiet late electronic trade 
and the Ibis-indicated Dax 
index lost 1530 to 4,164.62 in 
low volumes, with cash mar - 
ket trading dominated by 
futures-linked arbitrage 
sales. 

Insurance issues posted 
above-average losses due to 
tbeir large bond holdings. 
Allianz ended DM13 down at 
DM435.40 and Munich Re 
was DM15.50 lower at 
DM58730. 


Construction stocks were 
in focus as Merrill Lynch ini- 
tiated coverage of the sector 
companies. Phillip Holz- 
mann rose DM65 at DM555, 
Hochtief collected DM6.50 to 
DM84 and Bilfinger & Berger 
added DN1230 to DM75.50 as 
tbe investment bank issued 
buy recommendations on all 
three. 

AMSTERDAM traded nar- 
rowly to end above tbe worst 
on the AEX index at 907.79. 
down 8.35. Financial contin- 
ued to bear the brunt of the 
selling with ABN Amro slip- 
ping a further 70 cents to 
FI 40.00 far a two-day decline 
of 6.7 per cent. Fortis Amev 
lost FI 1.50 at FI 83.00. 


VNU was the day's worst 
performer, falling FI 130 or 
close on 4 per cent to FI 43.60 
in spite of the raft of broker 
buy recomendations for the 
publisher in the wake of 
recent strong results. An 
upbeat presentation to UK 
analysts helped 'underpin 
Heineken which slipped a 
modest 79 cents to FI 342. 

ZURICH made a positive 
start, mainly on renewed 
demand for the pharmaceuti- 
cals sector ahead of nine- 
month sales figures due next 
week. But like its neigh- 
bours, tbe market turned 
back in afternoon trade and 
tbe SMI index finished 32.7 
lower at 5.6993. 

Novartis, the market's 
favourite pharmaceutical 
stock this year, turned back 
from a high of SFr2371 to 
close just SFrl ahead on tbe 
day at SFr2,223. Roche certif- 
icates, up to S Fr 13, 145 at one 
stage, finished SFY75 weaker 
at SFr 12370. 

BRUSSELS was broadly 
lower although the Belgian 
National Bank added 
another BPrS50 to BFr58,000 
as it denied that tbe state 
planned to buy up the 50 per 
cent of the shares in the 
hands of private investors. 

Rumours have circulated 
this year that the state 
would need to buy up the 
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privately held shares when 
the European Central Bank 
was launched and the Bel- 
gian National Bank effec- 
tively became one of its 
operating arms. 

The Bel-20 index fell 37.14 
to 2,428.80 

MILAN was subdued as 
investors mulled the implica- 
tions of the Prodi govern- 
ment's dramatic fall- 
The Mibtel index drifted 
174 higher to 15349 in thin 
volume as the market pre- 
pared for a period of political 
uncertainty. President Seal- 
faro is not expected to invite 
anyone to form- a new 
administration until Tues- 
day night at the earliest 
Fiat rose L76 to L5.979 fol- 


Manila rally recoups 5.8% over two days 


ASIA PACIFIC 


The peso's recovery and 
softer money markets took 
MANILA higher and the 
composite index gained 5531 
or 2.8 per cent to 2,061.41 for 
a two-day advance of 5.8 per 
cent. Bank shares were busy. 
Metropolitan Bank rose 2730 
pesos to 300 pesos and Phi- 
lippines National added 7.00 
pesos to 90 pesos. 

JAKARTA rose 2.6 per 
cent, aided by positive news 
on foreign investment and 
the Internationa] Monetary 
Fund assistance package. 

The composite index added 
13.64 to 534.75 after a meet- 
ing between finance minister 
Mattie M uhamma d and for- 
eign fund managers was said 
to have yielded satisfactory 
results. The rupiah also 
strengthened on the news. 

Earlier, the minister 
expressed optimism that a 
compromise could be 
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reached with the IMF over 
the package and delivered an 
upbeat assessment about the 
outlook for inflation and the 
current account deficit 
Leading retailer, Matahari, 
rose more than 20 per cent 
after Standard & Poor's 
upgraded the credit rating. 
The announcement triggered 


a surge of orders and the 
shares put on Rp20G to 
Rpl,175 with 2.5m traded. 

SINGAPORE staged a firm 
rebound, aided by improving 
regional currencies and 
hopes of more foreign inter- 
est. Tbe Straits Times indus- 
trial index rose 39.78 to 
130134. Among index heavy- 
weights. Singapore Press 
Holdings jumped 70 cents to 
SS15.7D. 

NatSteel Electronics, mak- 
ing its market debut, 
accounted for more than 60 
per cent of total market vol- 
ume of 198.3m shares. It 
ended at SS2.40 after a high 
of SS52.42 compared with its 
initial public offer price of 
S$1.43. Dealers said the com- 
pany was well received after 
strong buy recommendations 
for its high growth potential. 

KUALA LUMPUR exten- 
ded the week's rise to 4.6 per 
cent as the recovering Mal- 
sian currency raised hopes 


for the market. However, 
some caution still prevailed 
ahead of the 1998 budget 
announcement next Friday. 

Tbe composite index 
closed up 9.07 at 834.01. Ana- 
lysts noted that the ringgit’s 
recovery had lured back 
some foreign investors who 
stayed away because of wor- 
ries over currency volatility. 

BANGKOK saw some bar- 
gain-hunting from local 
investors but overall trade 
was thin. The SET index 
rose 6.3 to 53435. 

Tokyo, Taiwan and Hong 
Kong were closed for public 
holidays. 

Analysts said buyers had 
been picking up hard-hit 
larger capitalised stocks 
abead of a government 
financial reform package, 
due next Wednesday. 

Banking stocks were the 
focus of interest with the 


sector index gaining 2.6 per 
cent. Thai Farmers Bank 
gained BtLSO to Bt9330. 

SYDNEY closed sharply 
lower for the second day 
running with hanks leading 
tbe way. Tbe All Ordinaries 
index fell 27.7 to 2,694.5. Tbe 
h anking index came off 2.1 
per cent. National Australia 
Bank retreated 46 cents to 
AS20.55 and ANZ 42 cents to 
A$10.80. Commonwealth fell 
40 cents to A$l&90. 

Coca-Cola Amatil contin- 
ued its slide, dosing down 48 
cents at A$1337. Lend Lease 
lost 42 cents to AS30.43. 

BOMBAY raced to a four- 
week high as strong foreign 
demand and heavy short- 
covering took Reliance 
Industries to a high for the 
year. The BSE-30 index ral- 
lied 2.6 per cent to a high for 
the day of 4,083.99 before 
dosing L9 per cent or 77.41 
ahead at 4,057.37. Reliance 
rose RS32.75 to RS4I8.75. 


lowing an announcement 
that September car registra- 
tions grew by more than 75 
per cent on 1996. Benetton 
was L563 higher at L2A517 
after the company released a 
better- than -expected sales 
forecast 

MADRID bucked the gen- 
eral trend in Europe, dosing 
higher after a day of volatile, 
nervy trading. The general 
index rose 3.87 to 599.95. 

“There has been the sug- 
gestion that there was some 
switching out of Italy into 
Spain in the light of Italian 
political events, but it is not 
clear if that is a factor,” said 
Gwyxrn Hache, economist at 
James CapeL 

Telepizza, the fast-food 
home delivery company 
which has been one of the 
market's star performers, 
fell Ptal50 to Pta9600. for a 
two-day decline of 8.3 per 
cent 

Analysts said the shares 
had fallen from favour after 
reports that franchise opera- 
tor Grupo Zena had taken 
control of Pepsico's Pizza 
Hut. KFC and Taco Bell sub- 
sidiaries in Spain and was 
set to develop the 
operations. 

Written and edited by Michael 
Morgan, Jeffrey Brown, Jona- 
than Ford and Peter HaH. 

S Africa 
dips in 
dull trade 

Shares fell across the board 
In Johannesburg with golds 

subdued by dull b ulli on and 
the latest negative inflation 
news from the US keeping a 
tight rein on the broader 
market 

Dealers said turnover was 
on tbe dull side and that 
many market participants 
had closed their books early 
ahead of the long, three-day 
weekend on Wall Street The 
industrial index ended off 
21.9 at 8,778.0 and the all- 
share index finished with a 
decline of 11.4 to 7,287.6. 

Golds moved lower on the 
back of the softening bullion 
price. The golds index 
dipped 173 to 1,0563. Gold 
Fields jumped R9 to R99 
after announcing plans to 
merge its gold operations 
with Gencor. 
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Corporation and County 
Stocks 

Barnsley MaBopoLBarough Couxl 9% Ln 
S* 2D17 {32% M-17TCEWB)- 41.37 £37 
551 (02037) 

Nottingham Gorp 9% tat 8* - « (MOOT) 

Abbey Nation*! Traaauy Swvs PLG 0% GW 
Bde 2MJBW3 Gbp (Vtir) (Bi) - UBS 
(03037) 

Foreign Stocks, Bonds etc- 
Coupons Payable in 
London 

8AA PLC 5VL CmBcto 2006 - 114.19 5 
toaoc97) 5 (oaocS7i voeocsn \ 
[OBOcST] 

Barclays Bar* PLC &S7W Und a* Ms 
Obp Pto} (Br) ■ 1ia8B3BB«5 |U30e»7] 

Brifinh Akways PLC 10%% B* 15W200B E 
(ttaf (Bn - iaLWB2fW5 {OS OcOTi 

BrWblWaaMNniritaa)ral4£7WBdB 
t5WB20(B E 1000 (Br) - loaSBTSSffiS 


Comp ass Group PLC 5.75% Cm Bds 2007 C 

(V^-1O5(O0Os97)6{O0OBfl7) 

Depth flnenco NV Ttl. Qtd Bda 11/11/2003 
S(\t>)-I0rfc(070c97) 

EurapMn Investment Bank gVS iBdB 

2MS017 e (Man (Bt> - 122% («Oe87) 
HaBu PLC B*% Sub Bds 2006 E (\fcrt W- 
110.W _ 

Kara* Bectric Power Co ha 7%%Ms 
Z7M/BB E fltort (BIT ■ 09.74 (OSOeSjl 

ijndSeairtto finance 

Ow Bds 2007 (R«|- 1294 (08Oc97] 

Linda Bat* PLC 7%* Sub Bda 1U3fi004 £ 

Ml) -101^4709025 

Lloyds Bank PLC 10 %% Sub Li) SB 2000 - 
127*B%fWQc») 

NaSond BdiUfion Cart* (Daw) PLC 
75825% GW Una Ln S® 2027 E (Wa) - 
1DBSSS* tOSOCBT) 

Wiowl WownMer Bat* PLC TliM Und 

sub Nta Eton (Cm B M) ■ 132^ 
pTS Ol Scotond PLC 9 %X & A Bd« 

20i3Ef«n)iai-i*i-'raw« 7S 

jSSSiSSSJfSiSSS, ' 

Bdj^/WKfRagJ-l'^P* 0137 )' 

®ebo97) 

UettdNMi A IteUa PIC flWfcSubCm 

Bds 2003 (Rflfl)-113k(O3Ou07) 

Vbdakns GlWpPLC 7J75% ws BfllATI 

ftapiooo, ioooo, itwwjj - 102 k 

Sterling Issues by 
Overseas Borrowers 

Man Devatoptunl Barit IOWU 1 S& 2009 

Bat* dQtBflc»lCfV% tnSk 2010 (Haffl- 
127^(030687) 

DamwMWngdom 

133^(060^7 

B pSJ?,OA(OflOc87)7^^ 
rtomtfcnal Ba* lorRec 4 

PonugS’^^aeid) B%LrE*2D1G(R95g 

-134.1959)70087) 

Listed companies 
(excluding Investment 
Trusts) 

WSohH PLC 10 %*Nm><Su»i Slfl M 
Shs El - 1 34*. (08OO07) iBt (080697) 


13% Ln! 


• Ln! 


Abbey Naftm* PLC NotvCun Sflg Pit 
El - 11! (D80c97) 

Admana awp PLC 7S% (Nat) SofVCm Prt 
ShsEI -Q5V(08OcS7) 

Aogmgaa Munrias PIC T1J25p Cum Red 
Pfl 2005 10p - 126%{OBOc97) 7 (08Oc97) 
Agoreko PLC Old 20p - 108 (25) 70 «. 1. 3. 

1, 5 , 1) 2 (0. 1, a a 0. 1) >*(0. 8 ) ' B) 3 

(1) la P) 4 (2) .125 » J 8 » (08OC87) * 
P)5(1J 

AWowStreamlresPLC 10%CwnPrtEi - 
117 20(090097) 

Atom Bsher Graup PLC ADR (10:1) - 6.04 
Aisooon Qdup PLC &25p (Net) Qvr Cum Rad 
Pif 10P - 95 (08OCS7) 5 (080697) 

ABad Domooq RnanetaJ San* PLC W»W 
Ow S^t Bda 7/7/08 £1000 (Reg) - 104% 
(DOOcST) 

Mad Domaeq PLC ADR (1-1) - *06 
ABad Domacq PLC BVfc Dab Sfc 2019 - 
131V(06Qc97) 

ABed Domacq PLC 11 VL Deb S* 2006- 
138.44821 B7S (06OCB7) -44B21B75 
(090697) 

Ah* PLC 5S% Ow CUm Non-Vto Had PW « 
- 89 (OBOo07) 9 (OOOeST) B (08007) 
Ankara Sytoa Qrocp PLC Cm Cum Prt 50p 
- 143^4 (DBOeST) 

Angfiai Warn PLC Wb to Sub ftx Old - 825 
(070c97) 

Mm WUn PLC hdlD(4j*d Ln Sft 
2008- 143<4a4%(OeOcS7) 

Antpo LMud PLC WIs to Sub iai Od - ^ 
(D8QB87) 

i HUB* PLC Cm U« Ln Stk Uto - 


AnnNysBna 

(060697) 




l Bros PLC CM 1 0 p -228 30 

_iPLC10«W1st»flaD*) 

s* am -lasu ( 000697 ) 

Mockded Bittih En^maring PLC 8 % Cum 
FtodPrf El -98(070097) 
luhpr PraparOea PLC 11 % let Uq Dab 3* 

2031- 133% (OeCkST) 

i PLC 8 % Cum WEI -101 
i PLC 9% Clan MCI - 
;4J%CunWE1-« 

(07OCB7) 

BAAPLCAJWCW)-9S» 

Bdtoy (Cii) PLC Ord Iflp ■ 7% (OBOeW) 

eaf*mScmtand(Gomrroi KCod) Naw 
CHS*2Sp -910(0)7(1) 
Ba*o(5cDtlaid(OoMnw&CDOQ 

g«% Ma^Cura tod Prai »- 141.125 
(060007) 

Bmiwa Bank PLC BZW PT5E LrM Trade 
Pictoded Cep Unit -S2J8 (080697)42 
(000697) 

Baictayi Bank PLC 16% Uo Cap Ln GOi 
2002C7- 18^(090697)^^^^ 

Badeys PLC ADR (4M) - THL37B (OOOcflT) 

Bats PLC ADR (2:1)- 27 J5 p) 

Bew PLC IQkft Deb Bk 2016- is«6 
(080607) 

BAT IndUSlllaB PLC BOR PCI } - 17S475 (2) 
38 (20) 8 (C80c97) .1243957 (10) 

Balway PLC 0S» Oan Red Prt 2014 El - 
124(070(97) 

Bfi PtoAM (Iftri) - 4312S (000607) 
Bkndvtani MkUna BuUnfl Soc 
Pam WbeailriDSBtlOM^il^ 
(12AuB7)21^(020c97) %(0aDe87)8V 

(08Oefl7) *{080c97) 

Btoddeys PLC «Cum PrtSOp -37 

HSraS?inikBrt6PLCADR(11]-Ba6 

aSraSalntoiBte PLC 2 nd Dab Sft 
84009-60(02092 
B00Gffl*>PLC2J%0LimBnd MCI -5« 
(08OC97) 

BMkar PLC ADR 14:1) 

BOOS CO Pic ADR (2n) ■ 3021 (OBOeSJ 

BoHnwmodhdWefflHamprteVWafPLC 

Brt PLC7a%Cw SttoBda 2908/06 
£1000 [Reel- 144% (07OC97) 

Bmdtonl BflSw 
PqmWBaertnB®* 000 ®' 1 ®^ 1 
(BTOcST) 

taifcid a a&lfltor BuMnj 

PwroWBomiV She -187 P20S7) 


Bnn Mamutonal PLC 9% Cum Had Prf Cl - 
114%5(070e97) 

BnM IWiar Ome fLC WS lo Si* tar Od 
1997-2007. •« (030687) 

Bran WMar Group PLC 83% aid Non-Cun 
Cm Red Prl 2007-10 - 2% (080(97) 

BrtstDl B West PLC Pri El ■ 11 B* (00097) 9 
(flBOcST) 9 (08OC97) 20 (OBOCS7) 20 
(080687)20(080637)20(080697)20 
(080697)20(080697)20(080697)20 
(080697)20(080697)20(080697)20 
(OBOcST) \ (080697) ^ (08OC97) <* 
(OBOe97) M08Oe97)N(06Oc97) k. 
(080697) V. (080697) * (080697) kk 
(080607) S (080697) V (080697) Hi 
(080697)^(000697) 

Bristol a Want PLC 13** Una Paip Sub Bih 
- 174H(0BOe97) •» (080697) ki (080697) ^ 
(080697) 5 (080697) 

BrtsuMMer PLC 8 kr% Cum tod Prfft - 
127V 8 (080697) 

Bristol Wnar PLC 4% On Dab SB Ind - 
SBV (060697) 

Brtaraea BuiUng Seemly 13% Rann m 
Bearing Sbs D 000 - I7D (O0Oe97) 2 
(D80c97) 

Brtdsti Ajfwsya PLC ADR ( 10 ri) - 108J75 

1080697) 

BriHeh RUtoBS Group PLC 15% Cm Rad Prt 
El - 80 (OBOc97) 1 (08Oc97) 

BriM Pemseun Co PLC AOfl (&i) (Each 
Cm Ma 8 Old 25p) - 88.4375 (3) JS (15) 
m75 (S) JS75 («S) 8 (S) Iffl (10) .1875 (5) 
2 ( 6 ) .375 (S) £25 (O80c97) . 6 S 6 (O80c97) 
.6875 (IS) ' .6875 (080697) .75 (20) 
.8962326* (2400) 93*503 (0BOC97) 9QJ5 
(10) 5 (20) .502800950 (200) 1.4375 (20) 
.625 (201 i (090697) 675 (20) 

Sritoh PUMkwn Co PLC S% Cum In M Cl 
-100(070697] 

Britob Pantaum Co PLC 9% Cum 2nd W Cl 

-109(070097) 

Btth Sky Broodaairg Group RC AOH 

(Bri) - 44 (I) 

British Steel PLC ADR (Mkl)- 29.17 (7) 

01158287 (IS) J75 D) * S75 H»Oc97) 
58(25)^5(20) 

British Steel PLC 11 Deb Ssi 2018 - 148H 
(08Qe97) 

Britidi Sugar K*i% Red Deb Sb 2013- 
138*1 

BrtBeh IMeeoninuticailana PLC ADR (10:1) • 
71 2 (85) .42 (2. «S) .45 (20) 5 (25) * 

(25) .5825 (20) *25 (1) 2872587 (10) 
8725875 (20) - *13 (000607) C2257B 
(S) *5077 (IQ) .6875 (090607) 

Britton Group PLC 4.Sp (Net) Cun Onv Prf 
lOp - *1875 (03Oe97) 
iHtton Estate PLC 85% 1 st Mg Deb Sfc 
2028 -1301k (020607) 

Brixun Estate PLC lOVft in Mtg Deb Sfc 
2012-131^(030097) 

Broddampan hWgs PLC 'ATtooVOrd lOp - 
90(030607) 

Bnawl MoMnge PLC 4* (Nel) Cm Cum 

Red Prf 20p-B9 (080^7) 

SIR PLC ADR (43) -15S 

BmgarH PLC S% Cm Una in Sft 2003 - 95 

(08Oc37) 

Bdgki PLC Old 5p ■ 77lo (MOe97) 

Bukw Hdgs PLC 8 Vfc End Cum Prf 
El ■ 127*4(000697) * (090697) 
Bdmer{H.P.J HUp> PLC 9*s% Cum PHD - 
12932(08Oc97) 

Suman Ceebol PLC ADR (fcl) -35.7B 
Bumah CflBW PLC 7V% Cun Red Prt El - 
87 (OBOcB7] 8 (OBOcST) 
fiuimdi Casbd PLC 8 % Cum W El - 98 
|080e97} , 

Bumdena kweflments RC 15% Una Ln Stilt 

2007/12-135(08007] 
BuriBnGrou)PLC9%UneLn5ttB6®»1 - 
96 (060397) 

BZW Endownert Fund Rad CM ip - 151 
(W0e97) 1 («Oe97) 1 (090697) 2 
(OBOcOT) 

BZW EndmroiW Fund « LB Old Redeemable 
Shs Ip- 111 (080e97) 

Cstta AND Wraless CommS PLC ADA B'-1) - 

IRS _ 

Cadbuty ScflweppM PLC ADR (4-1) ■ 39.75 
( 1 ) «L37S (l) ^8885 (67) ■ S (OBOcflT) i2 
( 100 ) * (69) .825 (OBOC97) *25 
(080697) 

CUBISH Ptc “BlShs El - 92 (3 1. 4. t. 0) 
Can* En^wartno Group PLC lO^flk Cum 
Rad MCI - 102 ( 070697 ) 

Care FWGrow PLC 11*5 1(1 Oeb 

2014-13227(030607) 

Car aoup PLC On! Iflp ffBd - OlfflflfflT) - 
212(0)5(1) 

Carkor Commirteai l ore PLC AQfl (5ri) - 
419 [0) 4JM52273 (2) 'B45 (08Oc97) 

Canon Comnuticalnti PLC 53p (Nafl Cun 
Cm Pri - le'k (080(57) 50 <OBOd)7) 50 
(07OcS7) ^ 

Ctariwood AHuica HUgs Id 7¥& Uns Ln S& 
sop -40<6 (070637) 


ChBAenum £ Glaucaser PLC n Peip 
Sub Bds E5Q000 1 » (08OC97) 

Cheshire Bufelng SocWy Hg Rk Rami M 
Bavtog Shs ■ 117 (08Oc97) 

Chy She Estates PLC 9*% Cm Cum Red 
Prt El - 72 (080697] 2 (080697) 

Cobb Ratons PLC 6 VK Uns Ln Stk 200207 - 
ea'!(030c97) 

Cm* Vlyeta PLC 4.9% Ctm Pri D - 74 
(070697) 

Cobs Viyala PLC B'ML Siu Cm Bos 
DSWO03 £1000 (Ra) • B4<» (080697) 
Cummereial Unon PLC tM> Ctan ktd Prf Cl 

- 130L (08Oc97) 4,(080697) 1 (080697) 1 
(080697) 1 (090697) 1 (08Qe97) 

Cammae d al Union PLC B4i% Cum in Pri £1 ■ 
1»«» (080687) 40 (080697) 40 (OBOe97) 
40(000697) 

Cookaon Quito n£ 7% Cm Bds 2ri 112004 
fRW- rfl% (OOOcS^ 

OaOpefativa Bank PLC Non-Ctm lad 
Pri Cl ■ 136 (OOOeST) 'i (090607) i® 
(080697) 

Co<3pera«vt! WTxjteeaie SocTeiy LO 7V»> l si 
Mtg Deb Sfc 2018 - 10rt (080c97) 

Cooper (Fradmdq PLC 6.5p (Nefl Cm Red 
Cum PV Prf lOp - 50 (000697) 2 (OB0697) 
Cordart PLC ADR (3:1) - 5*88 
ContwkB PLC 6 % Cum Red 2nd Prt El - 75 
>9(020697) 

CaunaiiUe PLC 7V% Uns Ln Slk 2000/05 ■ 
101* (080697) 

Courts PLC 59% (Nep Cun Prt El - 90 
(07Oc97) 

Cmerwy Bu**rg Sodeiy 12V% Perm W 
Bearing She £1000 (Reg) - 180* (080697) 
11, (080697) 

Creative PubfeWng PLC Old 5p ■ 153 ( 2 ) B 

(1) 8/2. J)\(J4)9(2,3i2) 

□afly MoU 5 General Tnist n£ On) SOp - 
1870 (D90C97) 

tom E 8 WM PLC 10 MS in Uq Deb Slk 
2012 -87*100 (070697) 

Do Bean Centenary financa PLC B'-fit Ln 
S* 2009 - 105* (D80C971 * (080697) 
□ebenhams PLC 7V% Lins Ln Stit 2002/07 - 
IDT (070697) 

Debenham Tewaon & Chimocks Hds PLC 
Old 5p (Rid - 01/11/97) - 79 (070697) 

Das VbSey Group PLC Non Ord 5p ■ 415 
(080(97) 

Obm Group PLC ADR (3:1) - 33.14 
Dragon Ol PLC Wta to Sub lor Old IEP025- 
30(0)5(15)7(7,1)40(0) 

Eedeetosdeal kisuanee Office PLC &62S% 
Non Cum Inu Prt Cl - 121 * |08 OcS7) % 
(090697) *(080697) 

Esdastasdcal kwuanca OBce PLC 10 % Rad 
2 nd Cum Prf El - 122 (070607) 

Eetipae BUnds PLC Red Prf Shs 5p - MS * 
(060697) 

EXtridge. Pope & Co PLCT’dfcind UnsLn 
Sh- 106*(060 e97) 

Ekkldge. Pupa & Co PLC BWL tod Une Ln 
S*- 89^(060(97) 

Emesa PLC 6 *p (MM) Cm Cun Prf 5p - 
5 S* * ( 080697 ) * (080697) *(0eOc87) b 
(060697) >» (080697) *(080697) 

Engy Capbal kiwemiOT Co PLC 0 % Cm 
Una In Stk 1988 (20pfPp)» IB (00607) 
E»w Group PLC ADR (4.1)- 41 35 
(090697) 

EnavpriM 01 PLC 10*% Una In Sk 20>3 - 
132(03037) 

Eiwronmemal tomnwri Company Ld Zero 
Oi Prat Shs ip- 119* (090697) 

Esaa* S Su&fc Wtoer PLC 5% Paip Deb 5lk 

- 73(OSOcB7] 

Edans 9 Genera) PLC 1135% 1st L*g Dab 
S* 2018 -121 (080697) 

Estam Pmperty Invostment Co Ld 10 % 1 * 
MOD* Stic 2011 -101 1070 ( 37 ) 

European Cotour PLC SWOun P^PrfCT - 
00(070(37] 

Eurotunnel PLCVEurotumti SA 1*1 Ms(lE 
PLC# 1 ESA wt to Sib US) (Hag) -25 
(070697) 

Eaptoolkm Co PLC Old Sto 50 - 405 
(070637) 

FaKw Wgs PLC Onl 5p - 135 7 (070607) 
FeoAack PLC 10% Cm Rad Prf Shs £l - 
IfflflKW?) , _ 

FW National BuMnfl 11 V* Perm kn 

Bearing Shs Cl 0000 - 153 ^( 070697 ) 

Bus Cate hwamorts PLC BVtlHMg 
DettS*2019- 110* (020(57) 

Wios Group PLC OriISp- 70(080^7)70 

(OfiOcST) *(080697) 

Fcrtium 8 Mason RX! OrfJ Sp - p675 
Ftwtfly Hods PtC 4*» Cm Cum Red Prf 
£1 -98(030697) „ 

CMeher Group PLC AI» (4:1) - 18.06186439 
(21) 06165*4 (5(8 .12436222 (5) 2fB3 56 

(2) ^4835633(30) 

Onriniss Giim> PLC Haw Old 4p (Np ' 
10H(W7)-piD7 8 (080607) 

Gtowto Aeskient PLC 7*% Cum hd P« Cl - 
122*3* (070607) 


General Aeodani PLC 8-V%CUn kid ftf Ei • 
l41’4[O0Oe97) *4 |08Oc97) * (0ftOc97) «j 
(090697) ’9(080697) ^(OBOiflT) ’i 
(090137) *(080697) 

General Cable PLC ADR (5.11 - 5103 (1) A 
(19) 

General Bacoic Co PLC ADR (i.i) - 6.46 
Gfcta 4 Dandy PlC OTO lOp - 100 (O80c97) 
GKN PLC ADR (1:1) - 23.43 (080c97) 

□bM) Wefconw FIC ADR I2TI) - 4425 (1. 9) 
36(5) 3125 15. 151 .5(25) -6875(41.9(3) 
875 (25) * 3375 (090697) 39S (25) 5 
(080697) .0313 (0aOc97) .0625 (2. 25) 
18599273 (6) .75 (080697) 

Gtymwd MenM tau l PLC 5.425% (Net) Cun 
Prt El - B2 (02Oc97) 

Granada Gmto PLC 10% lei sag Dab Stic 

inana - 131 *(080697) 

Grand iWropotoan PLC ADR (4:i) • 3934 (3) 
.4375 (5| 37 (10| 008 (10) 

Great Rortand Estates PLC 73S% is Mg 
DA S» Z0Z7 - 101248 (080697) .346 
(090(37) 

Graarafe Group nC 7% Cm Subord Bds 
2003 El (Hegd) - 106 t080e97) B (080697) 
6 (080(37) 5 (OBOcB7j 6 (090(37) ** 
(080(37] * (090(37) *(080697) 7 
Greerals Group PLC 8% Cun Pit Cl - 107 
10(070(37) 

GieeraiAs Group PLC 10V* Deb Slk 2017- 
137(03007) 

GraenaOs Groito PIC 9*% biflUns tn Sk - 
t24 (060697) 

Graycoai RC Wb to Sub tar Old - 22 
(090(37)4(060697) 

GUmass PLC ADR (51) - 47.375 (25l 57 (4. 

11) .8 (51 525 (5. 2Sl 50) .75 (50) 

Hakto PLC 12% Pup Sub Bds £ ■ 152* 
(060697) 

HaUax PLC iSfifc Peip Sub Bds E - IIS'* 
(060071 

Malta PLC S*% Pap Sito Bds E- 116* 
(090697) 

HampesnTiua PLC 5 W, (NeO Cun Cm Red 
Pri Cl -62 (OBOcST) 

Hanson PLC AOR (51) - 23 |283) 57 (511 
J75 (3) 5629 [3) 8500116 (080687) 4 
(13) 

Haidys A Hansons PLC Ord Sp ■ 258 
(08037) 8 (08037) 80 (080371 
Haidys A Hansons PLC tad 4% la Mg Deb 
Sfc -58(070697) 

Headam Group PLC New Oil 5p ■ 328* 
(i6Se97) 35 (0) 

Head ol MKfcxhlan PLCOTO lOp- 110 
(070697) 

Msd own Hdgs PLC ADR (4TH - 7529 * 115 
Housing finance Cup Ld 7% Dims* 2009- 
86(08037) 

Housing finance Cup LdB^ft. Dab S* 2023 
-116(07Oe97) 

HSBC Hdgs PLC it 59% Suborn Bds 2002 
Cl (Rag)- 117*8(09007) 

Iceland Group PLC Cm Cun Rad Pri 20p - 
94(08037) 

Impend Chemical bidusries PLC ADR [41) - 
64075 (101 5 (51 5S925 (100) 5 (080697) 
56001455 (2^ 5825 (4) ' 5625 (080697) 
.825 (060(37) 3978 (1) 512279 fl) 5 
(09037) 

Mcage R£ 6V% Cm Subsid Bds lO&m 
£1000 (Rg) - 94 108037) 4 (08037) 

Ma Rmd ITShs ■ pi 09 (080(37) 
knea Group RjC ADR (11) - 1833 (030697) 
Jam Funding PIC LIB Cm Uns Ln Slk Sp • 
280(070(37) 

Johnson Group Gamers PLC 75p (Net) Qw 
Cun Rad PrilCto- 109562511 (080607) 
Karo« Bectric Ld b%% See Drib sn 2006no 
- 117345 'i(O6Qc07] 
(QnflWwrPLCAMCtll-272 
Xuikk PLC 7p Cm Cum Rad Prf 5p - 79* 
(080c97)B1 (OBO607) 

Kvasner PIC 7% Dns Dab Sft El ■ 854 
(080(37) 

Keaamar PLC 9V% Uns Ln S* 20OW)5 ■ 98 
(080697) 

Kwamar PLC K)*% UnsLn Sk 2001 JDS - 
106^(02037) 

) PLC ADR (1:1) -$*33 
t PLC 7% Cm Bds 30102008 
tiOOOIRfll- 168(090(37} 

Larigduia Foods PLC Naw Old Ip (FPJRN. - 
2MW7) • 1.125 (08037) 

UKtMtiys PLC Old 5p - 175 (06OC97) 

Leeds & Hetoatt BtftSng Sony 13% 

Pam to Bearing Shs- i77’s(080e97) * 
(OBOc97)B {OQOc&T) 8 (080697) 

Legal a General Group PLC A*% Cm 
Sutxxd Bds 3014108 tiODO (Rg) • 22S 

(080(37) 0* (080697) 

L«rtt Wohwi) Panneabp PLC 5% Cum Prt 
ak£1-«(DeOeS7)4(OeOc97]8 
(060(37) 

Lows Lktifi) Parewnhip PLC 7*W Cum M 
Sft El- 90(080697) 


Ltety atemanonaJ Hogs PLC 5W6 Sito Cmr 
Bds 3014,2009 El (Regcfl - 106*4 (080e97) 
*(080e97) 

UbenyPLC6%CumPilEi -7B(03Oe97) 
Lbeny PLC 95Ti Cum Prt Cl -123 6 
(060(37) 

UtodeB PIC 35% Cun Pri El - 60 
(03037) 

London finance 6 imeaneni Qp PLC WB 
B Sub tar Ord - 12 1 (060697) 

London nuntoand Group PLC ADR (5.1) - 
1338(080(37) 

London Stack Eiehange Ld 10V% Mg Deo 
Sft 2016 -IM 1 * (050607) 

Loraho PLC ADR [lnj- 1.78 - 
Lonsdale Hofeings PLC On) ip - 5 (08037) 
LucaSVanty PLC ADR (:0.1| • 36.66 7 
82*8725 

( Fund Ld Old USS001 -10* 


(l 

Manganese Bronze Hags PLC ^4% Cum Prf 
Cl -90(070c97l 

Marts 6 Soeneer PLC ADR (5.1 ) - 645 


PLC TVS. Cum Red Prt 


(06Oe97) 
uanains urwereai 


toahaKls 
£1 ■ W (030697) 

Marshals PLC 10% Can Pri £i - 120 3 
(060(371 

McCartiy & Stona PLC 7% Cm Uns In Sft 
199912004 - 97 ICBOcST) 

.... “I-1E1 


(i . 

McMueen 6 Sora lo 10 t% Cun Rrt El - 13* 
7(030607) 

Manxes l John) PLC 9% Cun Prf El - 119 
(070071 

MEPC PLC 8% Uns Ln S&20WI05 - 101 
1080697) 

uSk: PLC lO'rt Uns Ln Sft 2932 - 137* 
(09Q37) 

hSsys l Jersey) Ld Lbs Cm Uns Ln Sft 5p 
(rP.'RAL - 10AC97) • ?1525 (O0Oc97) 5 

finance J 


PLCOdlOp-12 


Molyneux finance PLC 874% 1st Mg Deb Sfc 
31.122019 - 104*4 i070e97) 

Morgan SotasS PLC 5529% ( 

Pit El - 90 1 ' 

Naraoraudil 
(020(37) 

National Power PLC ADR (41) - $3535 (i) 
Naional Wassntasw Bank PLC ADR (6:1) - 
9625 5(060(37) 

Nanona) WerorWraer Bank PLC 9% 
Ser’A’NooCun Prf El ■ 131 (030(37) >i 
|M0«7) * (090697) * (080607) * 

NMocol winmnoor Bark PLC 12^*. 

SubortLUnS Ln s» 2004 - 129’-. (07O697) 
rec finance PLC 13 Vli Deb Sfc 2016- 
168497 

Newasde Btddng Socroiy 10*% Penn Ini 
BeawroSna EiQOO - 1*7(080=97) 7 
[Q80c3n 7 1080(37) 

Newcastle SuitJjnQ Saesnv 12*B4 Penn Ini 
SnmtoSnsEtOOO- JS9* (BSOc97) 

NFC PLC 7*% Cm Bds 2007 £1000 (Rg) • 
100*1060(35 

Northern Foods PLC 94% Cm SU> Bds 
oernoe £1000 iRgl - 10r-(0BO697) 
Norihun Rock PIC (Map- 455 (010(37) 

5 (010eS716(010=S!^?i'2(C7uc97)6* 
(080(371 7 1000(37) 8 IS. 0. 1. 3. 0. 1. ft 

1. 0. 1. 0.1. ft 1.3, 1.295. 1.0.1. ft l.o. 

1.0. 1. 0.1. 2.1. ft 1.3. 5. 0.1.0. 1.0.1, 
0. 1. mi’atl) .78(65)9 (0806371 9 

g K1c97| 9 (020(371 is 132) 89 (080371 
r08Oc97l 60 (OaOeSTl 60 6)80697) 80 
(MOc97) BO (O80c97) 80 ( ’ 

(080637) 80 (08037) 80 I 
(MCcBTi'-BlilJBllOW.TSW.. . 
&1.0, i.fti. 21.0. 1.0,1. 2.3. ft 2ft 
1, 0,2 1. 0) J MBOegn *(1) '• (080(37) 
V(08Oeg7l 2 1, 0,4 0, 1, 0. 1,2, 1. 3. 

4, 11, 1, ft 1, ft 1, 4. ft 3. 0. 1. ft 2. 1. ft 
1.0. 1.3.0. 1.0. 1.0. 1.2. 5. 0.3, 1.0,1. 

rLC IZVb rerpbuo NB- 


Kortiem to* 
IfD’sBHOc.W! 
OEM PLC Ord 25p- 
(30SO97) 


Pups 
35 (SOSeST) 575 


Orange PLC ADR (5.11- 19.125 (080e97) 

SaSiUsK PLC Wn “ 


8(090697) 

[tonOuttPLC 


WBBSitotarOid- 
Cun Sec Cm Red Prt Shs 


Pafftmawa I 
El -75KBOC07) 

Paseoels (Soup PLC 7 5% Ow Cue Red Pit 
SB 5p - B5* (080(371 7 (080697) 
fcHBGOn. Zoctcnc PLC T-M Cum Prt El • 
105(070637) 

Pasaoahxhorea PLCiO%CumPrf£l - 
1389(070697) 

PedHdosPLCaa%(NeOGirCunkbaV 

Plf£1-22i(0fl0c97) 

Peitinaular & Onant Stoam Nu Co T*ACi Cm 
Bds T95A3 CIOOO (Regd) • 116* 
(030697) 

PertMK Foods PLC 3p (NkH) Cubs Cm Rad 
PrflOp- 108 (080697) 6 (000(37) 

Petards PLC 9<A Cum Pit Cl - 107 
(070687) 

PtanabvS General tavasmife PLC 
Cum Rad Prt El -99(080697) 

Portsnoutfi A Sunderland New PLC T1 5% 
2nd Cum Prf El -1« (070697) 
PumiGenPLCADRMrt) - 4ft47 ffl 
Ptanwr Fomol PLC ADR (21) - 1oS2 
(03097) 

Premier Fames PLC KA>Qai Cm Red Prt 
(Sm®ng Coupon) -14* (080(07) 

PronWgr Famel PLC St 55 Cum Com Rat 
PM Sns D (USS Gpn) - 14* (02CC97) 


Prowling PLC 1 45% Cum Prf Cl -1605 
(060(37) 

Queens Man Houses PLC 10V%1 at Mg; 

Deb Sfc 2020 - 1 07* (080(37) 

Quaere Moat Houses PLC 12% in mq Deb 
Slk 2013 -117* (030(37) 

i PlC ADR (2r1) ■ B54 


Racal Etocnunks I 
(08007) 

Rao Gazprom ADS I 

1-329(03007) 

*9% Cun (M El - 88 9 


(144A) 

rAa.hu 


r 10 Old RurlO) 


Regal Hotel Group PLC Com Cun Red Pit 
aOl G B p l - 107 (08037) 8 


1-108* 

Rend Cup PLC 455% 
Pri El -68(070(37) 


MigDebSrt 
Cum 3rd 


Reutm HoMnre PLC ADR (Brfl - 735B2S 
.75 (5) *25 (B) 4 (5) .125 (0) ■ .15 (5) 



Royal Bank ot Scotland 
Prt El - 


132 (OBOc971 

UraLnSft 200(109 -81* 



i PLC 11% Cum 

(080(371 

RPHLd4VAI 
(03OC97) 

RPH U 9% Uns Ln Sft 990004 - 100 

I PLC 9% bid Uns Ln Sft - HO* 

IPLC'B’W. Cum Red Prt 2001/05 £i - 
0(37) 

i PLC8*%UnsLnSft07/2OQ2- 

i Mettia Group PLC 650% Cm Urn Ln 
Sft 2007 - 108* (080(37) 7*55 
Seagram Disfltata 12**, Deb Sfc 2012 - 149 

SffiTPU?New Orf 20p (FPJflAL - 1771 0197) 
•28(07Oc97) 

Seram RtwrCrosiWn PLC 6% tadn-LMed 
Deb Sfc 2D12 • 138(060687) 

Severn Tram PLC V Shs 38p - 29 (ft 1) 9 
(0to«7J 9 BBOC87) 9 (060697) 9 

ShewfAiitw) sJco l\C Ord5o - *pOe97) 
Shal Transport 6 Trartng Co PLC ADR (63) - 
455125 (1. 3[ 47 (II? 5 (0. 20) ,6£B (2) 
.75(1) 575(8 ‘85 (1)7 (01 
SM Group PLCOid lOp - 265 (08Oc97) B (1) 
9(1)70 (ft 1, 0.1, 0) 

' 1 Group PLC CM 5p - 20* 1 575# 2 


__ i Group PLC 7% Uns Ln Stk 200009 ■ 
B8(0SOc971 

Stoner Gnu? PtC APB OOrit -1600 
(O70c97) 

SimuiGroup PLC Cum Pri STI -75 

1 12V% Penn bn 
)- 172*3* 

SkyeSmni PLC S' Warrants - 3 (31) 
Smtittne Beedum PLC ADR (5.1) - 
475475 (I) 85725 (4) .425 (3. 6) .4375 (2) 
• 4783833 (10) 5 (3. 5] 58S (5, 11) 525 
(1) 825 (090(37) .75 (2. 25. 5) 9 (7. 10) 
.125(5).125i®5c§7)J2P)52P)J75 
(10) 45(10)5(3) 

Souftem Eteeale PLC 3- Shs 30p • 30 (ft a 
o.i, ft 2, ft i.Q) 1(0. 11 1* (0)480 
(080697) 

Sag Group PLC 11% Cum Prf D - 88 
(020*7) 

Swan HB Group PLC 7% Cum Prt £l -78 
(070697} 

Tkdpole lachnotagy PLC Wto to Sub tor Old - 
3(070c97) 

Tide 4 Lyte PLC ADR (4:1) - 3035 
Xato & t^ta PLC BVft (4m Pta Tor CnnJ) 
Cun Prf El -86^(020(37) 

Tato & Lyle PLC 8% Uns Ln Sft 200312009 ■ 
105(020697) 

•WawatoCawmtie ati mw PLC ADH pfti) - 
9,0937 14 {080(07) 524512 .75 (080(97) 
Taecn PLC ADR (Irl) - 7.740ESC3 (OBOcST) 
Thom PLC 3Shs 20 1fl4p- 19 (0, 1, 0. 1 . 2) 
TliH VUeys water PLC 4% Cons Deb Sft - 

59(08037) 

Unoomorton Preferred toeTst PLCOnJIOp- 
8(75) 

‘Bxttal Group PLC 4*% Pop Dab Sft - SS* 

(06Oc97) 

Tjps Eshbs PLC MtetoSub tor Od-fl* 
(OBOcST) 

Tops Eoatac PLC 7Vt% Cm UnsLn Stk 2020 
■ 123 (080697) 3 (OBOcST) 3 (090697) 
Town Centre Secuikas PLC lOW lot Mlg 
Dub Sft 2021 -134JB 
TtattoonOovotapment Group PLC 4.7% 
Cun Pit El -740)70607) 

Untgate PLC ADR (irt) • Bl 62 
IMtewr PIC ADR «n) - 123.77 
Upni&SDitiharn UdosPLCWfetoSubtor 
Ord-*(OeOc97) 

Vtai* Group PLC 4’WfACum Prf El -81 
(070(97) 


ktaux Graito PLC 6 VA'ACUm Prf Et - 80* 
(080697) *(000697) 

Vain Group PLC 9*% Deb Sfc 2015 - 129* 
(030(37) 

Uatoi Group PLC 10.70% Deb Sft 2019 - 
141 *(090697) 

VUun PLC 5% Cunriix FTaa to 30p) Pri 
SR El -87(060687) 

Vlrfen tedrokm PLCOid lOp - 82 p. 3. 0. 
3)3(1, 150.5)4^12)6 (3. 1.6. 1,0, 1.2, 
4,3.1.5.1)7 0) 

Vbdakme Grotto PLC ADR (MM) • 5458 (10) 
.125(5) 5(10) 5125(5) -375(5,20)5 
(5)5 DO. ffl .05 (A .08 (8) 

warbug^^Giwto pic mSra PrfEI - 
116* (07Oc97) 

Wassal PLC W Shs 7to ■ 7B (5) 

Wbmouata 0*WP}2 8*%Oum Rad Pit 

W E W Group PLC i0*% Cun Rad Prt 
199312008 El -55 (080(371 

Whflbraad PLC 8% Sin Cum m Sft Cl - 79 
(080687) 

Whttread PLC B.125% Oeb Sft 2091 - 113* 
(020697) 

WMbraad PLC 11*K Dab Sft 2011 - 140 
(080(37) 

Whitbread PLC 7U% Una Ln Stk B5S9 - 97 
(02007) 

WhBbraad PLC 10«A Uns Ui Sft 200005 - 
106(07007) 

Wttams PLC Ibtoft Cbm Pit El ■ 138 41* 
(07007) 

Wile Curoon Group PLC ADR (5rt I- 1 ft*5 

wwwrhenpton i Dudtey Brewenoa PLC 6% 


Vtauifl 6 Co* tommy PLC 9% Cum Pri El • 
120 3(07007) 

Khung & Con Brnwry PtC 3S* tod Mq Deb 
Sft -48 (07007) 

Young a Go's Bmwwy PLC 9W D«5 Sft 
20TS- I2TV(03Oi»J 
ZENECA One PLC ADR (3rt) • 102.74 

gSa:?iM!Bf IM<,r4 

Investment Trusts 

Abbisl Now Prufcri Ire bw Tsl PLC 5*% 
RPHjfcd Deb Sft 2007 - I07^(060efl7) 
Banhen kw Ta PLC 9% Deb Sft 2CC3 - ill 
(02Oc97) 

Broatteda ImDst PLC Wta to Sub tar On] - 
73(080695 

Calrogom BA Im Tu PLC Ite (Compr 1 Wl 
Nn-l-NalO). 95 (070607) 

Cakngorm Demutuifcanon fT PLC Wb to 
Sub (or Od 50p - 17 _ 

Dtnodnlncanie Growth kwIUPLC7%K 1 
Deb Sfc 2019 - 110* (060(37) 

Edrtugh SmsS CuitouwsTrosl PLC 74% 
Deb Sft 2023 - 108V9L (02007) 

Forwui 6 Ota Im Ta PLC 1 1 29% Dab Sfc 
2014 - 14559 (03007) 

Gorao Stoneue few Tel PL 
2018-t 
Gudmese 


Tr PLC 10V% Deb Slk 
(08037)6(08037) 

Ffahl Erora Inc Ik! PLC Urete 
1 Old 25p S 1 Ztiro DlrPrf) - 235 

6kt TS PLC 6575% Cun 

to Shs ip- 1% 


Prf Cl - 12115(020687) 

M £ G Equty few Ito PlC 

M^toome Tiua PLC 425% Cun Prf Cl 

Munay^tawmonalTraa PLC 35% Cun Pit 
£1-72 (OBOcST) 

Raaboume Uartn LA Seances PLC OM 25p 
-102 0)80697] 

ScodEh American bw Co PLC 8% Dab Stk 
2022- 112*1020697) 

ScotoBh Easavn Im "Bi PLC 85% Dab Sft 
2024- 118* (020cS7) 

Scottish Eastern bw Da PLC 9*% Deb Sft 
202D- 132* (0706871 

tPLC8iS%CumPUSd(-G8 



& Trust PLC B%-14% 

Sft 2029- 177* (02OcS7) 
PLC 12% Dab 


iTiUHOl . .. 

Sft 2013- 148 (paOeffl) 

SMw towma WjC n% cJw Uns fa Stk 

■BBkSSS!S»m 

tor M -55 (080697) 

Tanxtia Bar bw Tta PLC B% Cm Uns Ui Sft 
2002.12140(030(371 
Tampto Ber bw m PLC m Dab Sft £017 


Thogmonon Tnst PLC 729% Cm UnsLn 
at 2003 - 100 (08Qe97) 

Uptown Inrestmert Co PLC CM 25p - 838 


i1hsiPLC1<4%CmUra 
Ln Sft 2006 - 138 (060(97) *(09037) 40 


PLC Cb% Eneh Bds IADS 
124(000097) 5* fOBOcS 
8W> Deb Sft 2016 .11! 


WtflWlm 
D000 (Regd) ■ 124 (l 
WtianhwCoPLC 
(080687) 


Alternative Investment 

Market 

Fietoks Group PLC Old El ■ 170 J 
Heavtiroa Browvy PIC Ord Sp - 2l0 


Haavtirw Bnnmiy PLC 'Aftn Vlg Ord 5p - 
265(060(97) 
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B T maintains silence as its US target prepares to seek more information on $30bn rival offer 


MCI close to opening WorldCom talks buyers set to 


By Richard Waters 
in New York 


MCI Communications was 
on the brink yesterday of ini- 
tiating talks that could lead 
to. a $30bn (£i8.5bn) takeover 
by WorldCom, a rival US 
telephone company * a step 
that would leave earlier 
merger partner British Tele- 
communications out to the 
cold. 

MCI’s board met during 
the morning for the first 
time to consider the unsoli- 


cited WorldCom offer, which 
rocked the telecommunica- 
tions Industry when It was 
made nine days ago. 

By early afternoon, the 
company was believed to be 
close to confirming that it 
would enter discussions to 
obtain more information 
about the WorldCom bid. 

The signs that MCTs board 
was preparing to lower the 
drawbridge marked an 
important breakthrough for 
WorldCom, the fast-growing 
telecommunications com- 


pany from Jackson. Missis- 
sippi. Until now, MCI has 
remained tight-lipped about 
the offer, refusing to indicate 
whether it would erect 
defences to try to save its 
deal with BT, or whether it 
would consider an offer that, 
at least on paper, was con- 
siderably higher. 

MCI is expected to main- 
tain a strictly neutral posi- 
tion. on WarldCom's bid for 
some time, however, while 
advisers assess tt 

The company, which is 


advised by Lazard Freres in 
New York, also brought in 
Lehman Brothers earlier in 
the week, a standard proce- 
dure when assessing the 
value of an offer like this. 

High on the list of con- 
cerns for MCI will be the 
likely future value of World- 
Corn’s stock, which has 
soared to recent years as the 
company has grown to 
become the fourth biggest 
US long-distance company 
and a leading operator to the 
local and internet markets. 


BT, for its part, was expec- 
ted to maintain the terse 
silence that descended after 
WorldCom’s bid. 

to recent days, while refus- 
ing to comment on World- 
Corn’s offer, BT executives 
have taken, the view that 
MCI has little choice but for- 
mally to consider the hid — 
though BT still holds out 
hope that that review will 
conclude that Its proposal 
would be of greater strategic 
value to MCL 
initial contact between the 


two US carriers is expected 
only to involve advisers. 

MCI has effectively carved 
out a 30-day period in which 
to consider the WorldCom 
bid. Late on Thursday, it 
emerged that the. Securities 
and Exchange Commission, 
the US stock market regula- 
tor, bad allowed an extended 
deadline for comments on 
the complex '‘voting trust” 
s tru c tur e proposed by World- 
Com - a move that allows 
Md to delay taking any for- 
mal position. 


Logo dispute 
halts sale of 



FI racing game 


By Clay Harris in London 
and Gillian Tett in Tokyo 


Distribution of a best-selling 
computer game based on 
Formula One motor racing 
has been halted by a legal 
dispute between its creator 
and Benue Ecclestone, the 
sport's commercial master- 
mind. 

Psygnosis, the Liverpool- 
based software house which 
developed Formula l 97. said 
yesterday it had stopped 
advertising the game in the 
UK and was redesigning its 
packaging after a legal chal- 
lenge by Formula One 
Administration, one of Mr 
Ecclestone's companies. 

Mr Ecclestone's advisers 
confirmed that objections 
had been made to the pack- 
aging, promotion and con- 
tent of the game, relating to 
the use of the Fl logo with- 
out authorisation. 

FOA manages FI's com- 
mercial affairs, under a con- 
tract with the Federation 
Internationale de r Automo- 
bile, motor sport's non-profit 
governing body. FLA is also a 
party to the dispute. 

In Europe. Psygnosis has 
already shipped 860.000 
copies of the game, which is 
designed to he used on 
Sony's Play-Station console. 
In Japan, the dispute 
delayed a high-profile launch 
planned for Thursday. FOA 
is considering the appropri- 
ate action to take elsewhere. 


Peter Craven, marketing 
manager, said Psygnosis 
learnt from FOA that “com- 
mercial aspects for the 
licence could not be agreed” 
only after the game’s UK 
launch on September 26. A 
High Court action this week 
halted further distribution. 

Psygnosis expects a new 
version, with name 
unchanged but stripped of 
the FIA logo, to be in UK 
shops within a week. FOA 
doubted, however, that this 
would resolve the question 
of “passing off" an 
unauthorised product. 

FOA is dealing directly 
with retailers to get the 
game withdrawn, but some 
were still on sale yesterday. 
Last year's licensed edition 
was Psygnosis’ s best-selling 
game. 

Sony Computer Entertain- 
ment said the launch in 
Japan, where the game had 
been distributed to retailers, 
had been delayed for an 
undisclosed period. FOA said 
it was monitoring Japanese 
retailers and warned of legal 
action if any games were 
sold. 

FOA is a subsidiary of For- 
mula One Holdings, itself 
owned by family trusts of Mr 
Ecclestone's wife. Plans to 
float on the London and 
Frankfurt stock markets 
have been delayed at least 
until next year by a series of 
contract disputes and legal 
uncertainties. 


Peter Costain, who will be standing down as a non-executive director 


Costain refinances again 


By Andrew Taylor, 
Construction Correspondent 


Bovis valuation 
to be £250m 


Costain, the straggling UK 
construction group, last 
night announced its second 
rescue refinancing in less 
than 12 months. 

The group proposes to 
raise £47.5 m. including debt 
conversion, from a share 
sale which will leave Skan- 
ika, the Swedish construc- 
tion group, with a 7.6 per 
cent stake. Skanska has the 
option to increase this to 40 
per cent over the next three 
years, which would auto- 
matically trigger an out- 
right bid for Costain. 

Under the terms of the lat- 
est offer, Costain is offering 
existing holders one new 


share at 40p for every L59 
held. Costain said the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the 
offer, together with the pub- 
lication yesterday of its 
delayed 1996 preliminary 
results, should pave the way 
for the shares to be relisted 
on November 7 - some 12 
months after they were 
suspended at 46p. 

The group’s bankers are 
underwriting part of the 
issue which would leave 
them with a 1&2 per cent 
stake to return for convert- 
ing £l9m of debt, if, as 
seems likely, small share- 
holders do not take np their 
entitlement 

Intria, the Malaysian con- 
struction group which owns 
40 per cent of Costain. has 


agreed to take up only part 
of its entitlement, reducing 
its stake to 37 per cent. 

Kharafi, a Kuwaiti-based 
construction company will 
reduce its stake from 25 to 
19.7 per cent and Raymond 
of Saudi Arabia will reduce 
its holding from 12 to 7.6 
per cenL 

Costain said that without 
the share issue it might not 
have sufficient working cap- 
ital to continue trading. 

John Armitt chief execu- 
tive, said: “The strengthen- 
ing of the balance sheet, the 
clarification of the group’s 
financial situation and the 
lifting of the share suspen- 
sion should reassure our 
customers and trading part- 
ners. enabling ns to compete 


Jardine pays £53m for Appleyard 


By Andrew Taylor, 
Construction Correspondent 


P&O, the shipping, property 
and construction group, will 
on Monday launch its long- 
awaited stock market flota- 
tion of Boris Homes, its UK 
housebuilding arm. 

The share sale is expected 
to value the business at 
about £250m and make the 
company the 11th largest UK 
housebuilder by market capi- 
talisation. 

A pathfinder prospectus is 
due to be published next 
month with a listing planned 
for early December. It will 
largely complete the 
restructuring launched by 
Lord Sterling, P&O chair- 
man, to March 1996. 

The flotation, sponsored 
by Hambros Bank, was 
planned for this spring but 
delayed to take advantage of 
the recovering UK housing 
market It follows a number 
of mergers and takeovers to 
the sector, including 
pers imm on's £i77m takeover 
of Ideal Homes, Westbury’s 
£60. 7m purchase of Clarke 
Homes, Bryant's £62m take- 
over of Admiral Homes, 
and Beazer's £35. 7m pur- 


chase of Charles Church. 

Bovis, acquired by P&O to 
1974, is Britain’s I2tb largest 
housebuilder measured by 
number of homes sold last 
year. Its 2.546 sales com- 
pared with a peak of 3,000 in 
1988 and a recent low of 1,260 
in 1992. 

The housing division, 
which does not publish its 
UK earnings, is estimated by 
brokers Credit Lyonnais 
L ai ng to have made pre-tax 
profits of £23. 3m in 1996 on 
turnover of £268 m. 

Tfae UK trading margins of 
11 per cent, according to the 
broker's 1997 Private House- 
building Annual, would have 
been the seventh highest of 
the 20 largest quoted house- 
builders. 

The housebuilding divi- 
sion, which includes a small 
overseas operation which is 
not being floated, made oper- 
ating profits of £ 13.3m for 
the first six months of this 
year compared with £5. 9m in 
the first half of 1996. 

Bovis owns or controls 
about 8,000 housing plots 
with planning permission 
representing about three 
years supply at recent pro- 
duction rates. 


By Roger Taylor 


Jardine International Motor 
Holdings, a subsidiary of 
Hong-Kong based Jardine 
Matheson, is doubling the 
size of its UK operations by 
buying Appleyard Group. for 
£53. 3m. 

Appleyard has been strug- 
gling recently, with no chief 
executive and foiling sales, 
to August, it announced pre- 
tax profits for the first half 
down 15 per cent and cut its 
dividend. 


This year, Appleyard held 
takeover talks with a num- 
ber of companies, thought to 
include rival Sanderson Bra- 
mall, which led to offers to 
the region of 80p. However, 
PDFM, the largest share- 
holder with 25 per cent, was 
unwilling to sell and the 
talks were called off in 
August, causing the shares 
to drop sharply. 

Since then, sales have 
fallen below expectation and 
PDFM has now agreed to 
accept Jardine Motor's offer 


of 80p cash, unless another 
offer 10 per cent higher is 
made. Sanderson Brumall 
said it bad no intention of 
making a counter-bid. 

The offer represents a pre- 
mium of 21 per cent over 
Thursday's closing price of 
66p and sent the shares up 
yesterday to 78Vap. 

The acquisition is the sec- 
ond by Jardine Motor, which 
owns the Lancaster dealer- 
ship chain and. through it, 
bought BPW, another fran- 
chised dealer, in May. 


Peter Ward, who took over 
as chief executive of Jardine 
Motor in February, said the 
UK expansion would help 
rebalance the company, 
which has most of its 
operations in Asia, France 
and the US. After the deal, 
40 per cent of the company’s 
turnover will be in the UK. 

He said there would be 
some reorganisation of fran- 
chises some investment. 

Appleyard's two Scania 
track franchises wfll be sold 
back to Scania for £7-5m_ 


Celsis buys 
SAI for 
£4.4m 


Reed in US hotel 
reservations link 


Transition 
handicaps 
PGA Euro 


By Roger Taylor 


By John WUbmui, 
Consumer Industries Ecfftor 


Caraustar bid 
decision imminent 


By Virginia Marsh 


Caraustar of the US Is 
expected to announce on 
Monday whether it will pro- 
ceed with an offer for Brit- 
ton Group, a UK-based pack- 
aging and plastics concern 
with its main subsidiary in 
North America. 

Caraustar, which makes 
recycled paperboard and 

converted paperboard prod- 
ucts, said on Thursday it 
was considering a bid at 12Qp 
a share, valuing Britton at 
about £167m. 

Yesterday, Caraustar exec- 
utives - who flew to the UK 
this week to speak to Britton 
and sound out its largest 
shareholders - were consult- 
ing their board to the US- 

Britton, shares to which 
were trading at 85p before 


the announcement, 
described a price of 120p as 
“absurdly low". However, 
observers said there was 
likely to be support for an 
offer above 130p, because of 
disillusionment with the 
once highly rated group. 
Analysts believe that Car- 
austar would sell Britton's 
UK plastics operations, 
which include films and 
security packaging busi- 
nesses. Caraustar could 
make a joint approach with 
a buyer for the UK part of 
the group. 

The US group is primarily 
interested in UPC, Britton's 
US cartons business. Ana- 
lysts said UPC would be a 
good fit with Caraus tor's 
own cartons business and 
could lead to annual savings 
of more than $3m (£4,9m). 


Celsis, the hygelne 
monitoring and product test- 
tog company, has agreed to 
buy SAI, a US contract 
testing lab, for £4.4m 

Mark Clement, finance 
director, said the lab would 
belp the company offer a val- 
idation service to new cus- 
tomers considering adopting 
its product testing services. 

SAI, based to St Louis. 
Missouri, wall be integrated 
into Celsis Laboratory 
Group, based in New Jersey. 

Celsis is paying £3-4m in 
cash and £l.lm in shares. 
The cash element is being 
funded with a placing of 
3.89m new shares at 95p, 
underwritten by Panin ure 
Gordon. 


Reed Elsevier, the 
publishing group, has 
strengthened its position in 
the travel information mar- 
ket by merging Utell Inter- 
national, its hotel reserva- 
tions arm, with Anasazis, a 
US company that supplies 
information technology to 
the hotel industry. 

Utell is the world's largest 
hotel reservations system 
and has links to 150,000 
travel agencies worldwide. 
Anasazis sells software prod- 
ucts which handle room 
bookings, marketing and 
property management 

The new company, to be 
called REZsolutions, will 
have 2,000 employees and 
handle reservations for more 


than 7,500 hotels worldwide. 
Its will be based to Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Two-thirds of the new 
company's shares will be 
owned by Reed, and the rest 
by Anasazis. The board will 
be split evenly between the 
two companies. The chief 
executive will be Thomas 
Castleberry, who bolds that 
position for Anasazis. 

The combined company 
would have had revenues of 
$l0Qm (£62m> in 1996. Reed 
will use equity accounting 
for its stake in the new com- 
pany since it will not control 
the board. Reed's travel arm 
publishes hotel and airlines 
directories. The group's 
shares fell sharply last 
month after the discovery of 
exaggerated circulation fig- 
ures for some travel titles. 


PGA European Tour Courses 
, saw pre-tax profits decline 
from £L73xn to £46.000 in the 
sax months to June 30 as it 
continued its transition from 
a property company to a lei- 
sure group. 

During the half, the UK 
company purchased The 
Tytherington Glob and a SO 
per cent interest to Woburn 
Golf and Country dob. 

Turnover increased from 
£L59m to £4.44m. lifted by 
the increase in the golf side 
of the business. 

However, £3.66m (03,000) 
of administrative expenses, a 
sharp fall in operating prof- 
its from the company’s 
diminished property port- 
folio and increased interest 
charges were behind the 
decline at the pre-tax 
level 
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receive details 


By Jane Martveon, ; 
Investment Correspondent 


Leading contenders to boy 
the BZW equities business 
put up for sale by Barclays 
will get their first sighi af 
the books next week whan 
Goldman Sachs, Barclays', 
adviser an the sale, releases 
a. memorandum of informa- 
tion. . . ; 

The detafls Wlfl go.on& to 

a select few regarded as seri- 
ous potential buyers out 
of more. than 20 banks, from 
Europe and the. U$ ’which 
have expressed an interest ;/ 

The detailed document 
was not expected to be pub- 
lished for two to three weeks 
but the bank has moved' to 


AaHoy/Mwood 


figure dose to the deal said 
last night: “We knew per- 
fectly well that dotog this 
particular deal required us 
to move fast.” ; : - 
An early announcement is 
1 understood to '.be . all-, 
important to stopping BZW 
equities staff leaving the 
company. Any potential buy- 
ers are expected to. move 
quickly to discuss possible 
bonus .payments -for next 
year. • ■ 

The initial document is 
expected to ccmcetoxate on 
the revenue streams of the . 
businesses up for : sale, leav-. 
tog. until later, a ; more 
detailed division of costs and- 
back office resources, many 
of which are shved with 
divisions which will remain, 
part of Barclays. ’’ . .. . 


Martin. Taylor, chief execu- 
tive of .Barclays, smprisfld 
the City when he annwanced ■ 
the sale of BZW's equities 
divisions- at the. dud of- last 
week’ without -haying a 
buyer lined up. - - 
, Mr. Taylor defended the 
unusual sales. approach by 
pointing out the complexity’ 

. erf dividing a hotness which 
had operated as a unit with 
.the bank's markets business. 

Barclays would ideally Bke 
to reveal any interested par- 
ties to the next- few weeks. 
•One comjpany tosidea: said: 
r’^The fungte driuns wSttread 
positive momentunL to the 
next two weeks.” ’. * 

. . . ; to an attempt "to -Hft staff 
morale and ’ prevent i depar- 
tures, senior management 
Jast week told the 2,000 orso 
-front office : staff , to.; be 
affected by the sale what 
their annual boamses would 
bd. Tha group is also to offer 
the back '. office, .staff, who 
sreatte^ inaccartaixxty 
; .as.' ; a res nit of the, sale, 
enhanced packages; . 

,-BZW is understood ^to pre- 
fer a US buyer for the eqtri- : 
ties: division- “There is a 
very logical case which says 
that the missing pfecebf the 
■BZW Jigsaw a a US buyer," 
said .one senior member of 
. the- equities team. The gronp 
believes that itijriato: attrac- 
tion for a. potential buyer, is 
its name to the UK and post- ' 
tion.toAsmandAustralJa. 

. : BZW said that staff morale 
had been high since , the 
aimouncement cf the sale. 


for new business-” Follow- 
ing the share issue, the com- 
pany would have net cash of 
£58. 6m and £26m of share- 
holders funds. 

Costain said that in 1996 
it made a pre-tax loss of 
£62.3m, including £12.3m 
exceptional losses cm dispos- 
als. on sales of £7+L5m. En 
the first six months of this 
year, its loss before tax was 
£5.4 m (£l9-2m) on sales of 
£3 17 -2m (£356 3m). 

The group said Peter Cos- 
tain, its former chief execu- 
tive, would be standing 
down as a non-executive 
director of the company.: 
Mohd Hussein- bin Abdul 
Hamid of Intria would also 
be standing down as a direc- 
tor. 


US offer values 
Peek at £98m 


By Virginia -Marsh 


Thermo Power of- the US' 
yesterday launched a recom- 
mended cash offer for' Peek 
v aluing the UK traffic, man- 
agement group at about 
£98 hl 

Tim Corcoran, Thermo's 
chief executive, added that 
the UB. company - which 
makes refrigeration systems 
and engines — was consider- 
ing other acquisitions in the 
sector. 

"This is a new area for us 
but one where we see consld- ■ 
erable growth around the 
world and in the US," he 
said. “The US is for behind 
Europe in terms of traffic 
managem ent." 

The offer, at80pashare, is 
at a 90 per cent premium to 
Peek's closing price of 42p 
yesterday and follows a diffi- 
cult year for the UK group. 

Its shares have slumped 
from 108%p a year ago, fol- 
lowing (he departure of Ken 
Maud, founder and chair- 
man, after disagreements 
over strategy and after a 
profits warning to April. 


Last month it reported 
interim pre-tax looses of 
- ei .mm on sales of £83.7m. 

■ Peak said the ofler repre 
senfed good value, for share- 
holders and, given the global 
nature of its business, join- 
ing with Thermo would give 
i,t‘ .greater -development 
• opportunities. . r 

’. The Oxfordshire-based 
group, which is being 
advised byDeutsche Morgan 
GrenieU, . derives . about 30 
•per emit of its business from 
the US. Xu April, it sold its 
iossmaktog German traffic 
operation. 

Thermo - which already 
holds a Z9 per cent stake in 
Peek - said- it would finance 
the purchase through a. loan 
from Its parent. The com- 
pany, advised by Cazehove, 
is 88 per cent owned by 
Thermo Election, the US 
technology group. 

. Thermo Power reported 
net. Income of $885,000 
(£546300) oh revenues of 
5120.7m last year, while its 
parent reported income of 
$i90.8m on revenues of 
¥2£3bn. 


NEWS DIGEST 


DMGT expands 
in Australia 


DMG Radio, the wholly-owned Australian subsidiary of 
Daily Mafl & General Trust, is to become Australia’s 
largest operator of radio stations after h purchased 25 AM 
and FM stations and nine FM licences. : . 1 

DMG is to pay A$88m (£39.6m) for the stations, axr- , 
rentiy owned by Regional Broadcasters Australia, bolder 
of the radio interests of Rural Press. When the new FM ' 
licences are to operation, DMG will have 55 stations in 
Australia. It currently operates 20 AM and FM stations; 
with one FM licence pending. 

The acquisition stm leaves DMG some distance behind 
the two largest Australian radio operators by turnover - I 
ARN, past of Tony O’Reilly’s Australian Provincial New- 
papers, and Village Roadshow. V 

The businesses purchased made pre-tax profits of 
A*7-2m on turnover off A*253m and had net assets pt 
A$14.4m to the year to June 30. ABN’s most recent results 
showed profits of A*l7.6m on turnover of A^lOOSm. ARN 
and Village Roadshow have large numhere ntmetroj^ 
tan licences, while Rural Press’ interests are- to smaller 

etties and outlying areas. ,-y 

Graham. Brown, finance director of DMG ' Radio to && 
UK, said the acquisition gave DMG a regional networks 
Au strali a. He said: “We can tow market regonaL radio- 
[advertfslngj nationally, which is sometiung nobody has 
been able to do before to Australia-” , - ' \ ' 

Lama TUMan, media analyst at Panmure Gordoni raid 
mat, with margins of 28^ per cent, the price of Satiates 
turnover was justified. She said the move into Australia’ 

was prudent because the UK had become so cmnpetitfve. 

- v Jtoberi Wrigfjil 


ICB backs Astro merger 


JCB Shipping, the Swedish tanker, operator fighting a: 

(£26am > from Bermuda-based rival- 
^tito^yesterday urged shareholders to backW aker- 
natrve *309m (nflim) merger with Greek-owned Astro: '. 

to an offer document published yesterday,. ICB stod 
mdepemteat shipbrokars had valued Astro* fleet at more 
thmi $3l2m -- adding that the proposed deal :woiffd 
i»r share and cash fi^. Frontline^. 
ha ^, i ? tlated le * al to block'it^A^ 
“J? 11 *** stndytog the venation b^orecrosid- 
enng whether to make a revised -offer: . . 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


By Andrew jack 
in Paris ■ 

The consolidation of the French 
retail sector accelerated yesterday 
when the hypermarket operator 
Casino acquired a fifth of the 
shares in its high-street rival 
Monoprix, which in tnm took fall 
control of the Prisunic «*hniw 
Casino is paying FFrfiOOm 
<&5 4m) to acquire 2L4 per cent of 
Mawpris, The payment will ftmd 

- a large part of the FFrLSbn acqui- 
sition coat of Prisunic, which 


pays FFr900m for Monoprix stake 


owns 111 supermarkets and con- 
trols a further 38 franchises. 

In a separate transaction, 
Casino paid FFr390m to acquire 
5&5 per cent of Soflgep. which 
owns 41 franchises trading under 
the names Franprlx and Leader- 
price. Casino acquired both busi- 
nesses last month. 

The purchases were seen by 
some as defensive moves by 
Casino in its attempts to reinforce 
its retail position and to stave off 
the hostile FFrSibn takeover bid 
launched against it last month by 


its rival PromodGs. 

Christian Couvreux. chief exec- 
utive of Casino, said the transac- 
tions boosted his group’s esti- 
mated 1998 gross sales to 
FFrl40bn and its net Income to 
FFrl.5bn. He argued that 
Promod&s’ bid “valued Casino’s 
past and not its immediate 
future". 

The deal had the efTect of break- 
ing the existing affiliation 
between Promodes and Prisunic, 
simultaneously reducing the vol- 
ume of sales in France claimed 


by Promodes and increasing 
the amount credited to Casino. 

However, Promodes dismissed 
yesterday's transactions as 
operations that had been “expec- 
ted" within the retailing sector. It 
said the deals had been done at a 
high price and were “without an 
apparent coherent strategy". 

Both Promod&s and Rallye, 
which owns 33 per cent of Casino 
and has launched a “white 
knight" bid for the remainder of 
the group, will launch extensive 
advertising campaigns this week- 


end in an attempt to win over 
shareholders to their respective 
cases. 

Pinault Printemps Redoute, the 
retail giant which owned Prisunic, 
said it had agreed to the sale 
because as a food retailer the 
chain was not part or its core 
business. 

It said it did not have the criti- 
cal mass necessary in the sector 
and that there were few S>7ierg1es 
with the rest of the group. It said 
it would make a net capital gain 
of FFrSOOm on the deal. 


Monoprix, which has 228 shops 
and is wholly owned by the 
quoted group Gaieties Lafayette, 
will fund the rest of the 
Prisunic acquisition through a 
FFrSOm rights issue to the public. 
FFr250 m in asset sales and 
FFr405m in loans and 
treasury. 

It said that in the medium term 
it hoped to increase the stake that i 
was quoted, and that in the longer ; 
term, the brand name Prisunic 
would disappear, to be replaced by i 
that of Monoprix. , 


Chrysler slips 
as market 
share falls 


Athletic shoe rivalry gains pace 

Reebok is keen to snatch back some of its lost market share to arch-rival Nike 


By Richard Waters 
In New York 

Chrysler, the US carmaker, 
saw its profits sag during 
the third quarter in the free 
of a fiercely competitive pas- 
senger ear market and a 
switch to several new 
vehicle models. 

The company’s share of 
the US light vehicle market 
also continued to fan , in part 
because Chrysler refused to 
cut prices further to eha»» 
higher sales for its small car, 
the Neon. 

Market share fell to 14.1 
per cent - a marked contrast 
to 1996, when the smallest of 
the big three US carmakers 
was riding high on the 
strength of a slew of popular 
models which raised its mar- 
ket share for the year to 1&2 
per cent 

Third-quarter after-tax 
profits were 35 per cent 
down at $441m. Earnings per 
share fell from 93 cents to 
65 cents. . . 

The dent to profits came in 
large part from the higher 
sales Incentives offered to 
attract buyers, said Gary 
Valade, chief financial offi- 
cer - a situation likely to 
continue for the rest of the 
year. 

The average incentive per 
vehicle in the quarter 
reached $3,140, up from $975 
in the second quarter and 


$685 in the third quarter of 
last year. The jump was 
largely behind the sharp fall 
in profit per vehicle: down 
from $1,620 a year ago to 
only $920 in the latest 
quarter. 

Mr Valade added that, 
while Chrysler expected its 
market share to rebound on 
the back of new models 
launched this autumn, the 
company was more con- 
cerned about rebuilding prof- 
its per vehicle. 

The company added that it 
believed other carmakers, 
which will report earnings 
next week, have been forced 
to offer similar incentives 
and that these would r emain 
in a general range of $900- 1 
$1,100 in the final months of i 
the year. 

“There is virtually nothing 
in the industry that is not 
incenti vised," said Jim 
Holden, vice-president in 
charge of sales and market- 
ing. “It's become a part of 
the automotive landscape for 
everyone." 

The latest figures were 
also dented by a model 
change-over far its large LH 
passenger cars. The com- 
pany said production of the 
model had fallen by 29,000 
because of the switch, while 
sales of its Neon model had 
fallen 20,000 as it backed 
away from heavily discount- 
ing the vehicle. 



Basketball star Shawn Kemp is paid to wear Reebok 
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Flemings 


T he opening of Nike's 
sleek new superstore 
in the heart of Boston 
was a calculated invasion of 
Reebok's corporate front 
yard. 

Even though Reebok’s 
headquarters were well 
established just outside the 
city, it was forced to close its 
tiny shop a few blocks down 
the street from Mike’s new 
temple to avoid too many 
unfavourable comparisons. 

The stores' battle is just 
one in a war between the 
two rivals fought for more 
than a decade for the first 
place in athletic footwear. 

Just 10 years ago, Reebok 
had the competition running 
scared. It went from start up 
in 1981 to the top of the ath- 
letic footwear business, over- 
taking Nike in 1987 as the 
largest athletic footwear 
company. 

Since the early 1990s. how- 
ever, the company has been 
caught in a downward spi- 
ral, while Mike sales have 
soared. Nike is now three 
times Reebok’s size in terms 
of revenue, and its stock has 
been a star performer. 

Last month, Nike 
announced first-quarter rev- 
enues up 21 per cent. Ree- 
bok’s second-quarter results, 
the latest available, showed 
a sales increase of Just 2.9 
per cent. Worldwide, Nike 
holds 32 per cent of the ath- 
letic footwear market, Ree- 
bok 15 per cent, Adidas 10 
per cent 

Inevitably, with both chief 
executives largely responsi- 
ble for the success of their 
groups, the battle has taken 


on a persona] tone. The flam- 
boyant Phil Knight at Nike 
has been on board since 
1986. He is widely admired. 

He was quick to realise 
that the average consumer 
wanted the same gear as 
their sports heroes: people 
coveted high-performance 
shoes, even if they were only 
walking to work in them. So 
Nike produced superior 
products and signed up top 
athletes to endorse them. 

One of its most successful 
products was Air Jordan - 
basketball shoes cushioned 
with air pockets and used by 
basketball supremo Michael 
Jordan. 

P aul Fireman, at Ree- 
bok since the begin- 
ning. is considered a 
mix of genius and failure. 
Credited with turning a 
start-up into a leading US 
company within just a few 
years. Mr Fireman is also 
blamed for Reebok's loss of 
market share to Nike over 
the past decade. 

The growing gap between 
the groups has put Reebok 
in fighting mood. Executives 
told architects designing a 
new headquarters that it 
wanted the complex to be 
"cooler" than Nike’s Beaver- 
ton, Oregon campus. 

Over the next few months, 
the war may start to heat 
up. Enthusiasm over sports 
wear is expected to wane 
with the memory of the US 
Summer Olympics, and 
slower growth will make the 
rivalry more vicious. Adi- 
das's higher profile following 
the purchase of Salomon, the 


French ski and golf equip- 
ment company, will further 
raise the stakes. 

Meanwhile, Reebok has 
repositioned marketing in 
line with Nike’s strategy of 
creating high-performance 
footwear for a mass audience 
and is hoping to beat Nike at 
is own game. 

This year has been impor- 
tant far Reebok in terms of 
new lines. In the summer, it 
introduced a basketball shoe 
called Reignman II, which 
uses materials developed for 
the aerospace industry. In 
November, it will launch 
The Answer. The shoe, 
which uses sophisticated 
beehive-like cushioning, will 
be the signature of basket- 
ball star Allen Iverson. 

“Based on the high quality 
of Its new product line, the 
company may be at the very 
beginning of a turnround,” 
says Brett Barakett, industry 
analyst with Salomon 
Brothers. 

However, endorsements, 
while considered necessary 
to raise visibility, are 
increasingly expensive. Nike 
pays nearly $lbn a year for 
this kind of marketing, 
according to Mr Barakett; 
Reebok spends more than 
$400m. 

While Nike's lead in the 
athletic footwear battle may 
appear to be insurmount- 
able. the increasingly aggres- 
sive strategies of Reebok and 
Adidas could make life more 
difficult for the market 
leader. 

Victoria Griffiths 


Brussels 
to study 
Agfa’s 
film bid 

By Emma Tucker in Brussels 

The planned acquisition by 
Agfa, Bayer's ailing films 
business, of DuPont’s $600m 
film interests will be subject 
to an extended investigation 
by the European Commis- 
sion. 

Competition officials in 
Brussels believe the move - 
in which Agfa will acquire 
the graphic arts film and 
offset printing plate busi- 
nesses of US group DuPont 
- would give the company a 
dominant position with a 
combined market share of 
between 31 per cent and 65 
per cent in various markets. 

Agfa, which accounts for 
15 per cent of Bayer's sales, 
is already the market leader 
for nine product markets 
inside the European Eco- 
nomic Area - the 15 EU 
member states plus Norway, 
Iceland and Liechtenstein. 

DuPont holds important 
positions on a number of 
these markets, according to 
the Commission. 

Both companies produce 
and sell graphic arts film 
and offset printing plates. 
They also deliver related 
equipment, chemicals and 
maintenance services. 

“Given these combined 
market shares, as well as 
further factors such as the 
possession of key technolo- 
gies in newly developing 
markets, it cannot be 
excluded that the operation 
will lead to the creation of a 
dominant position,” said the 
Commission. 

Agfa, which has not been 
performing well, hopes the 
merger will extend its 
graphics systems operation, 
which accounted for just 
under half the film group's 
sales of DM7.47bn (S4.3bn) 
last year. 

The DuPont business 
employs 2J200 people at four 
European sites. Three are in 
the UK, at Leeds, Margate 
and Thetford, and one in 
Nen-Isenbnrg in Germany. 

The Commission has four 
months to complete its 
investigation under EU 
merger rules. 
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FT BY INVITATION 

New Year’s Eve at the Imperial Ball, 
Hofburg Palace, Vienna. 

Sunday December 213 1997 - Thursday January 1 199^ 




mg 


tv: 


The Financial Times invites you to celebrate New Year’s Eve at the Imperial Ball in the 
magnificent Hofburg Palace, Vienna. 

You will dine in the elegant Ceremonial Hall, see in the New Year with a special 
performance by the members of the Vienna State Opera and Ballet, and waltz into the 
early hours of January 1 1 998. 

In addition the invitation includes: 

• A private welcome cocktail party • An evening at the ballet in the Staatsoper 
• A champagne brunch with satellite broadcast of the famous New Year’s Day concert 
• Luxury accommodation in the Hotel Intercontinental 

To receive further details, please complete the coupon below or telephone Michael 
Pearson on +44 171 873 3286 during office hours. 

BRIEF ITINERARY 

Sunday 28 Fly Heathrow- Vienna 0935- 1250 hrs Wednesday 31 Buffet breakfast 


Monday 29 


Tuesday 30 


Fly Heathrow - Vienna 0935 - 1250 hrs 
Transfer to the Hotel Intercontinental 
Evening welcome cocktail reception 
Buffet breakfast 
Day at leisure 

Evening transfer to ballet at tiie 
Straatsoper 
Buffet breakfast 
Day at leisure 


Wednesday 31 Buffet breakfast 

Day at leisure 

19.30 transfer to the Hofburg Palace for 
the Imperial Ball 

Thursday 1 Champagne brunch with sate Bile 

broadcast of the New Year's Day Concert 
Fly Vienna - London Heathrow 1715 - 
1B40hr5 


Price: £149500 inc. VAT. 

Price Includes: Scheduled ffights, transfers, 4 nights in the Hotel fntercortfflsntal, 3 breakfasts, oocklaD recaption, champagne bruidi. bafiet tickets, 
Dais banquet and wine at tiw Inperial BtiL This tnp 5 wgansed on behaM of me Frandai Times by Spencer Scott Ttavti Services Ud.ATOL347i. 
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Brussels poised to back 
Guinness-GrandMet deal 

Drinks groups to sell brands in some markets 


By Emma Tucker in Brussels 
and John WMman in London 

The European Co mmission is 
likely to approve the £23bn 
merger between Grand Metro- 
politan and G uinne ss at its 
regular Wednesday meeting 
next week, after extracting a 
string of concessions from the 
two drinks companies. 

Commission officials said 
the deal was expected to be 
cleared subject to a combina- 
tion of conditions. The new 
company, to be called GMG 
Brands, will be required to 
divest certain brands of alco- 
holic drinks and make changes 
in the distribution of others in 
four member states - Greece, 
Spain, Ireland and Belgium. 

“This was not a very diffi- 
cult case," said a Commission 
official. “Because you had 
companies with a very diversi- 
fied number of brands, it was 
fairly easy to find remedies." 

The merger, announced on 


May 12, will create the world’s 
largest spirits company with 
more than twice the turnover 
of its nearest rivals. Allied 
Domecq of the UK and Sea- 
gram of Canada. 

In Europe, the combined 
group wOI have more than 40 
per cent of the scotch market 
in countries such as Spain and 
Greece. The companies argued 
for lumping together various 
types of alcoholic drink - such 
as whisky, gin apd vodka - 
when looking at market share 
which would have reduced its 
dominance in such markets. 

'Hie Commission rejected 
this argument and insisted on 
treating the market for each 
drink as separate. Bat the offi- 
cial said that in spite of the 
size of the two companies 
there was not much overlap, 
mainly because the drinks 
industry is organised along 
national lines. 

Officials are concerned 
about the strength of GMG’s 


overall portfolio of “must- 
have" brands which would 
allow it to force up prices to 
wholesalers. This is also an 
important issue for the US 
Federal Trade Commission 
which has co-ordinated its 
investigation of the merger 
with the EU regulators. 

GrandMet and Guinness will 
be required to divest some 
smaller brands and hand over 
distribution of others to third 
parties. Analysts believe J&B 
scotch is a likely candidate for 
third-party distribution. 

Once the deal is cleared by 
the regulators, the two compa- 
nies will seek the approval of 
shareholders before the end of 
the year. Bernard Arnault, 
chairman of LVMH, the 
French luxury goods group 
and the largest shareholder in 
both companies, is expected to 
relaunch his campaign next 
week to include his drinks sub- 
sidiary. Most Hennessy in the 
merger. 


The merger, announced on about the strength of GMG’s merger. 


Matra Bae acquisition to form 
second-largest missile group 

By Alexander Nicoll restructuring deal described it The French government is 


By Alexander Nicoll 
in London 

The consolidation of Europe's 
defence industry took an 
important step forward yester- 
day with the acquisition of a 
30 per cent stake in LFK, 
guided weapons subsidiary of 
Daimler Benz Aerospace, by 
Matra BAe Dynamics, the mis- 
siles joint venture of British 
Aerospace and Lagarddre of 
France. 

The grouping of the three 
partners - which have agreed 
a joint strategy on future mis- 
sile programmes - creates the 
world’s second largest missile 
manufacturer, after Raytheon 
of the US and just ahead of 
Lockheed Martin, according to 
figures from LagardAre. 

Matra BAe Dynamics is bid- 
ding against Raytheon to sup- 
ply Britain with medium range 
air-to-air missiles - still under 
development - for the Euro- 
fighter aircraft. 

A banker involved in the 


restructuring deal described it 
as a "watershed" because it 
involved partners from all the 
three top European defence 
manufacturing countries. No 
price was given for the pur- 
chase, which is subject to 
European regulatory approval. 

LFK had a pre-tax loss of 
DM42m ($23m) in 1996. after 
restructuring costs, on sales of 
DM884m. It had net assets of 
DM65. 7m at end-1996 and 
employs 1.500 people compared 
with 6.000 at Matra BAe 
Dynamics. 

BAe said the acquisition 
would enable shared market- 
ing of an integrated product 
range and improve value for 
governments buying missiles. 

It increases the probability 
that Europe will have only one 
significant missile manufac- 
turer, although this depends 
on decisions in Paris on the 
future of Thomson CSF and 
Aerospatiale, two state- 
controlled companies which 
also have missile businesses. 


The French government is 
shortly due to decide on Thom- 
son's future. 

If Lagardere were to win an 
interest the consolidation of 
missile manufacturing could 
take a further step forward. 

Lagardere said yesterday’s 
agreement "signifies a further 
major step towards creating 
the European structures essen- 
tial to the urgently needed 
Improvement in global compet- 
itiveness". 

It added that the integrated 
strategy on future programmes 
would concentrate especially 
on future medium-range 
air-to-air missiles. 

This week the British gov- 
ernment added its voice to 
those calling for consolidation 
when George Robertson, 
defence secretary, said Euro- 
pean defence and aerospace 
companies must “rationalise 
or die". 

The view is shared by the 
mo6t large European defence 
equipment manufacturers. 


US power 
spin-off 
wins tax 
clearance 

By NHdd Taft In Chicago 

Westinghouse, the Pitts- 
burgh-based conglomerate 
which is transforming itself 
into a media and broadcasting 
company through a series of 
disposals, said yesterday it 
had received tax clearance for 
the spin-off of Its industrial 
businesses to shareholders. 
These include power genera- 
tion and energy systems 
assets. 

However, the company 
warned that the power busi- 
ness would have a weaker sec- 
ond half compared with 1996, 
and take a series of additional 
charges for inventory write- 
downs and project delays in 
the third quarter. 

A restructuring plan would 
be completed in the fourth 
quarter, in preparation for the 
spin-off, which would cut 
about 2,000 jobs. About two- 
thirds of the redundancies will 
be in the power generation 
division. Westinghouse said it 
expected the new holding com- 
pany for the Industrial busi- 
nesses - to be called Westing- 
house Electric Corporation or 
Welco - -to Tecord a S125m 
charge as a result 
The spin-off is likely to be 
completed by the end of this 
year now that inland Revenue 
Service clearances have been 
received. 

The company said the short- 
fall in the power business’s 
performance resulted from 
unexpected start-up costs, con- 
nected to two combined cycle 
projects, and higher-than- 
expected warranty outlays. 
Provisions covering the war- 
ranty costs and product modi- 
fications, likely to be about 
$100m-SI25m, will be charged 
in the third quarter. 

An additional S75m charge 
will be taken to cover stock 
writedowns and to “resolve 
commercial issues". 

Westinghouse said the 
decline in power generation 
orders in the first half had 
continued into the second half 
and it expected that “earnings 
shortfalls will impact the 
third quarter compared with 
the same period last year by 
approximately 850m." 

Westinghouse shares lost % 
at S37 by midday yesterday. 
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Europe today 

South-east Scandinavia, norther n 
Germany, Poland, the Baltic states 
and western Russia will be very 
windy and wet 
Norway and northern parts of 
Sweden and Finland wilt be mainly 
dry. There will be cloud and rain 
from Ukraine to the Balkans with the 
possibility of thunderstorms. 

Rain and strong winds will move 
from northern and western Franoe to 
the Low Countries. 

The rest of Europe will be fine, 
especially the Mediterranean where 
it will remain warm and sunny. 

Five-day fore ca st 

Western and central Europe will 
become much cooler with a mixture 
of sunshine and showers by the end 
of the weekend. However, rarn will 
return again by midweek. 

Eastern Europe wfll be cloudy and 
wet The eastern Mediterranean will 
become unsettled with rain and 
thunderstorms, but western areas 
will remain sunny. 
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Interesting times 


What a difference a week makes! In 
rapid succession, the markets have 
had to swallow hawkish remarks 
from Alan Greenspan, Federal 
Reserve nhairmnn- a rise in conti- 
nental European interest rates: the 
collapse of the Italian coalition: ant] 
unexpectedly strong US producer 
price infla tion. No wonder the out- 
come has been indigestion. Inves- 
tors’ belief that G? interest rates 
could remain stable over the next 
12 months has been supplanted by 
the realisation that, besides Japan, 
rates are probably rising across the 
board. 

Such a backdrop will put stocks 
and bonds under pressure. That cer- 
tainly seems the view of Mr Green- 
span, who said it was “unrealistic” 
to expect continued sharp increases 
in stock prices. Whether markets 
experience a soft landing or some- 
thing worse now depends on how 
quickly investors modify their 
expectations. According to a Mont- 
gomery Asset Management survey 
of 750 US mutual fond holders, 
retail investors expect- average 
annual returns of 34 per cent from 
US equities over the next decade. 
The actual figure, based on trend 
economic growth and the market’s 
dividend yield, is likely to be below 
10 per cent - suggesting massive 
scope for disappointment 

US stocks look most vulnerable. 
European equities have economic 
recovery in their favour, but it is 
difficult to see French and German 
equities making much progress as 
interest rates rise, while Italy has 
its own political problems. The UK, 
underpinned by a rall y in g gilt mar - 
ket as it converges towards mone- 
tary union, looks the best bet 

Gold Fields/Gencor 

South Africa's gold industry has 
been desperately slow to embrace 
change. But news that Gold Fields 
and Gen cor are pooling their gold 
businesses confirms that little is off- 
limits now. The combination - 
Goldco - is rich with potential: 
Driefontein and Kloof are among 
the best mines in the world. But 
they have been managed into the 
ground by Gold Fields. Gen cor. by 
contrast has shown much greater 
management vim with lesser assets. 
If successful, enormous value could 
be unlocked: Barrick Gold has a 
market capitalisation of $8.9bn com- 
pared. with $3.8bn for Goldco, a big- 
ger producer. If Goldco can cut its 
production exists significantly, the 
valuation gap should shrink. 

The key will lie in labour rela- 
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Gold stocks 
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ti nns and productivity. Not even the 
most determined white manage- 
ment will be able to do the trick 
alone. That is why it is so impor- 
tant Cyril Ramaphosa and the Nail 
consortium come on board. There is 
every reason to expect they will: Mr 
Ramaphosa was party to the cur- 
rent talks , and with Brian Gilbert- 
son, chairman of GddCO for only 
nine months, the way to the top is 
clear. 

This is by no means the final 
step. Anglo American, wffi want to 
pursue closer co-operation between 
Goldco and its 'Western Deep Levels 
mino As for Gold Fields and Gen- 
cor, each will be left with a ragbag 
of base metal operations and Indus- 
trial holdings, probably worth more 
to others. Two of South Africa’s big- 
gest mining nam es will be lucky to 
survive through to the millennium. 

Nomura 

How does Nomura International 
do it? The European arm of the 
Japanese securities house has, yet 
a g ain, outbid rivals in an auction of 
corporate assets. Yesterday’s £700xn 
(gl.lbn) purchase of William Hill, 
the bookmaker, comes hard on the 
heels of last month's £L2bn acquisi- 
tion of the lnntrepreneur pub 
estate. This time, moreover. 
Nomura outbid not just other finan- 
cial buyers but Bass, which ought 
to have been able to extract syner- 
gies by combining William Hill with 
its own bookies. CoraL 
There are three explanations: 
Nomura is overbidding; the others 
are under bidding ; or the Japanese 
group has a competitive edge 
because of its financing techniques. 
Nomura, of course, is inclined to 
the latter explanation — and there is 


ortmp plausibility in this. Its aim-in 
such transactions is to r efina n c e 
the entire project rapidly wi£h debt 
Not only is such debt-financing 
cheaper more, tax-efficient, than, 

equity but, if and when It is com- 
pleted, Nomura will not have had to 
invest a penny. Since Nomura -still 
owns the equity, it makes a profit if 
the company can eventually be sold 
for more t ha n the outstanding debt. 

There are several “ifs" in this 
story. Nomura - is on risk fbrthe 
entire purchase price until it com- 
pletes the refinancing, and may pot 
be able to persuade investors to 
take on the full amount. Even if it 
can. the profits still have to be snffr 
riant to justify the upfront risk f 
not to mention the ongoing cost of 
employing its own . . 'mostly 
highly-paid people. 

Football stocks ; . 

There is a spring in the stpp of 
English football. Manchester United 
saw off Juventus last week and 
there are high hopes that England 
will do the same to Italy tonight. 
Alas, the good news has not seeped 
through to football stocks. Yester- 
day saw Nottingham • Forest close 
its first day trading 13 per cent 
below the issue price, a continua- 
tion of the pattern whereby 11 of 
the 14 stocks listed over the past 18 
months are trading below tbeir 
issue price.. The market, meanwhile, 
has risen 30 per cent over the same 
period. 

Some of this is simply a case of 
growing up. Football supparters/are 
learning not to confuse a passion 
with a good investment Share per- 
formance will ultimately reflect 
underlying earnings potential- And 
while the players may be seasoned 
professionals, most of the clubs are 
commercial adolescents.; Moreover, 
they , are high-risk businesses: one 
goal can mean the difference 
between promotion and relegation 
. and vastly, altered conmerriaT pros- 
pects. And panic eSorts to achieve 
success '-can often lead clubs to 
splash out rashly on players, lock- 
ing in high fixed' costs. . 

The curiosity is. how investors 
have tarred all stocks together. Ulti- 
mately, only success on the pitch 
can unlock real commercial poten- 
tial. But some clubs have better 
strategies for unlocking this . than 
others. To date,; investors' have paid 
insufficient attention to the differ- 
ences, leaving some of the more 
commercially managed clubs like 
Chelsea and Manchester United -still 
offering good value. 
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LONDON' CITY 
AIRPORT 


Over 300 flights a week to 18 destinations A ; 
now departing from your local London airporO A 
For credit card bookings for all flights call ' t 


-s 


London City Airport now serves the following destinatioi^^Coi 
Amtodam, Antwerp ’ Berne, Brussels, Dublin, DQsseiddrf- 
FrarMjft, Geneva,.Lugano > Maim 5 > Milan, Paris, Rome. Botierto - 
Stockholm, Tunn and Zurich. t 

*From 1st May 1997. 
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Art 

that 

heals 

the 

inner 

being 

Good art often does evil; bad 
art can do good. To explain this 
heresy, Germaine Greer 
contrasts the ‘Sensation’ 
exhibition with what art has 
accomplished in a church centre 
in London’s poorest borough 

F or weeks, the Lon- may see people doing art a 
don media have different way. trudging 
been running about with boxes of paints 
about asking any- and folding stools, happily 
one who will engaged in laboriously con- 


F or weeks, the Lon- 
don media have 
been running 
about asking any- 
one who will 
stand still long enough 
whether the exhibits at the 
Royal Academy “Sensation" 
exhibition are art. The only 
possible answer is that, yes, 
they are art because their 
makers say they are. 

. What is most disconcert- 
ing about the exhibition - 
subtitled “Young British 
Artists from the Saatchi Col- 
lection" - is not the level of 
technical expertise, which is 
often very high,. or even the 
rejection of technical exper- 
tise, which is equally evi- 
dent, -but the confrontational 
mari vi nr that all the works 
have in common. 

There are those who say 
that, shrek art is schlock art, 
because it’s Just too easy to 
force punters to look at rep- 
resentations of things they 
don't want to see. Actually, 
most of the artists in the 
exhibition are doing some- 
thing much more insidious: 
they are denying the possi- 
bility of any recognition that 
Is not instantaneous. What 

you see is what you get - 
wham without a bam or a 
thank you ma'am. 

Not that the stuff hasn’t 
taken a long time to put 
together; but the putting 
together is nothing to do 
with the viewer, who is sim- 
ply a consumer. 

The “Sensation 1 * exhibi- 
tion, as the name implies., is 
about short, sharp blasts of 
heightened awareness. It is 
art of a consumerist culture 
that finds nothing worth 
waiting for and no pleasure 
in anticipation. Put a Char- 
din on the wall beside these 
works and it could not hold 
a plea. You might as well by 
to hear birdsong at arave. 

Once you retreat from the 
clamour of Piccadilly, you 








Romantic visions 

This is the Keats we know, and want to 
know: the apostle of beauty and truth, 
the dedicated sensualist. * 
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A model celebrity 

7 never think: wow! that was an 
amazing life I had If you did. there 
would be something wrong with you. ' 
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Moving mouse 

‘How many properties did I miss by 
trawling the internet rather than the 
pavements of central London?’ 
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may see people doing art a 
different way. trudging 
about with boxes of paints 
and folding stools, happily 
engaged in laboriously con- 
cocting ugly versions of 
beautiful sights. 

While most people are 
snapping with cameras that 
see for them, these weekend 
painters are making them- 
selves see by trying to trans- 
late the world before them 
into a readable series of 
smears and blurs. Sold for a 
good cause, their afternoon's 
work might fetch a fiver. 
The vast majority of these 
works are utter failures. 
Having set themselves the 

It is art of a 
consumerist 
culture that 
finds nothing 
worth waiting 
for and no 
pleasure in 
anticipation 

task of catching the light on 
the Broads or wherever, 
these artists end up with 
opacity; instead of depth, 
there is the unyielding sur- 
face of the paper. Is this art? 
It too, is art 

There are few mothers of 
young children who do not 
exhibit in their kitchens the 
daubs that the children 
bring home from playschool. 
When space runs out these 
paintings are put away with 
the first shoes and baby 
teeth. Mums value such 
work more highly than the 
Hockney print they might 
sell to raise school fees. 

IS kids’ work art? You bet. 
Better art for the most part 
than can be produced by 


adults, whose ways of seeing 
have been overwhelmed by 
images of greater impact 
than anything they could 
invent. 

The orthodox view - that 
bad art corrupts and good 
art does not - has always 
been debatable. Good writ- 
ing cannot be pornographic, 
we are told, when it must be 
obvious that only good writ- 
ing can genuinely seduce. So 
also with visual art. The 
images of “Sensation” will 
enter our heads and stay 
there leaking their poison 
precisely because they are 
unforgettable. They work in 
the same way as great adver- 
tising, to put Into our minds 
ideas and associations - and 
desires - that weren't there 
before. Like advertising, 
they cannot inculcate revul- 
sion; they can only promote. 

But consider this heresy: 
Good art often does evil; Bad 
art can do good. By way of 
explaining, let me tell you 
what art has accomplished 
at the Bromley Centre. 

The Bromley Centre does 
not find itself at Bromley in 
leafy Kent, but at Bromley- 
by-Bow, a comer of Tower 
Hamlets, London's poorest 
borough, with more of its 
surface area occupied by 
roads than any other munici- 
pality in Britain and the low- 
est proportion of car-owners 
among its residents. 

Bromley has the highest 
population density of any 
urban area of similar size in 
the country. Units of glm- 
crack bousing are piled on 
top of each other in shabby 
high-rises, or stacked in long 
blocks around narrow, dark 
and draughty communal 
spaces. The streets are de- 
serted; the inhabitants are 
indoors, locked in by age, 
infirmity, disability, I ll n ess 
of mind and/or body or 
straight poverty. No point in 
pushing the pram to the 


shopping centre if you have 
nothing to spend. 

Although Bromley has an 
indigenous population of 
sturdy cockneys, they are 
vastly outnumbered by 
people for whom it is a place 
to escape from. Those who 
can, do, which explains why 
the poorest parish in 
England has the biggest wel- 
fare bilL 

If you should wander 
down Bruce Road in Brom- 
ley you will find, opposite a 
junior school surrounded by 
a 10ft steel railing, a series of 
open- raced buildings sur- 
rounded by pots of flowering 
plants that would have been 
stolen within a day in 
flower-conscious suburbia. 

Into the begrimed London 
stock brick of the walls is set 
a series of mosaic panels, 
mostly the simplest of icons, 
the outline of a hand, a 
flower. 

One is recognisable as a 
portrait of a young woman 
with dark-lashed blue eyes 
and dark hair hanging in 
thick wedges. I shall call her 
Togrol, a Turkish mother of 
two. paralysed from the 
chest down in a hit-and-run 
accident, abandoned by her 
husband and deprived of her 
children. When the volun- 
teer first brought her out of 
the disabled person's flat she 
hadn't left for months, and 
introduced her Lo the mosaic 
group, she sat sDent in her 
wheelchair, unmoved and 
unmoving. 

Although the volunteers 
did everything they could to 
include her in the group 
chat, Togrol simply watched 
as other people, some disa- 
bled like her, some in worse 
shape, dipped and shaped 
their bright mosaic pieces 
and glued them on to the 
matrix boards. It was many 
days before she showed a 
small snapshot of a dark- 
haired girl with blue eyes. 


She wanted them to under- 
stand that this, not the 
shapeless, inert person in 
the wheelchair, was her. It 
seemed the most natural 
thing to make the snapshot 
into a permanent image of 
the all-but-destroyed self. 

As her picture took shape. 
Togrol began to speak. By 
the time it was finished, she 
was talking and joking as 
freely as the others. Now she 
lives independently, has a 
job and has moved out of the 
borough. 

Togrol's great adventure 
was her struggle back to life. 
In the shopping precinct at 
the other end of Bromley, 

The centre 
has generated 
incalculable 
riches and its 
success could 
be replicated 
all over the 
country 

another kind of adventure is 
on offer, instant, easy, even- 
tually letbal. This is the 
underbelly of the high cul- 
ture that finds Its expression 
in the priceless art at the 
Royal Academy. Mosaics and 
gardening classes are blah; 
heroin is cool 
The television that all soli- 
tary housebound people 
watch nearly all the time 
pushes the Saatchi message 
that pleasure is something 
you buy and give to yourself. 
Even so. not everyone in 
Bromley has forgotten that 
joy exists, and is not addic- 
tive. But some people - 
nobody knows how many - 
think that happiness Is 
increasing self-confidence 


and self-esteem and that you 
can propagate it by commu- 
nicating it to others, for free. 
They are the investors and 
the brokers of a new kind of 
income generated by a new 
kind of primary industry, 
mining people for the energy 
and goodwill that has to be 
there. 

Bromley is based on an old 
idea that humanity does not 
live by bread alone - or by 
any other substance that is 
put into the body. Welfare 
trap, poverty cycle, culture 
of dependency: all result 
from the notion of society as 
a pyramid, with provision 
flowing down from the top. 
the “upper class", and ulti- 
mately crushing the benefi- 
ciaries. the “lower class" or, 
worse still, the "under-class” 
by a system of welfare which 
provides no more than they 
need to survive. 

This model allows the elite 
to create a false image of 
itself as supporting the less 
worthy out erf its own super- 
fluity of virtue and talent, 
thus perpetually justifying 
its own privilege. If we think 
of society not as an inert 
pyramid but as a galaxy 
instantly forming and 
reforming around centres of 
energy which need identifi- 
cation and ignition rather 
than containment, we will 
have a truer and more 
usable model. 

The experiment that began 
at Bromley 13 years ago, 
when a church climbed 
down from its eminence to 
become a centre run by local 
people, has generated and 
continues to generate incal- 
culable riches. Us success 
could be replicated univer- 
sally if the massive bureau- 
cracy of the social services 
could get out of its own way, 
and if the ul tima te justifica- 
tion for welfare provision 
was understood to be 
empowerment, not control. 


Bromley Centre Is being 
recognised in some circles as 
a pathfinder scheme that 
could provide the model of 
inner-city regeneration- But 
there's just one more “IT. 
and it’s a big one. If the suc- 
cess of Bromley-by-Bow is to 
be replicated elsewhere, the 
professionals will have to 
find In themse lves the same 
combination of patience and 




humility that characterises 
the workers at Bromley-by- 
Bow. Humility is no more 
than tbe realisation that 
every single other person, no 
matter how deprived, con- 
fused and crushed, is at least 
as valuable and important as 
oneself. This is just one of 
the truths loudly denied, 
again and again, by the 
“Sensation" exhibition. 
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Joe Rogaly 

No tears for Tebbit 

'Today the land of Queen 
Elizabeth II is a nation 
of curry eaters' 

Page 111 


NEXT WEEK 

Lunch with Victor Kiam 

'Once a salesman, always a 
salesman. Victor Kiam arrived 
for lunch with a host of gadgets. 

In FT Weekend 
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Davtd Walters: *My bank manager - who fortunately for me is a musician - is very understanding, but In the i 


’ our overdraft rises to Bs £10,000 limit* pwm 


Minding Your Own Business 

A musician with soul 

David Walters is com mi tted to the social role of his music centre, says Clive Fewins 


L ooking out of his 
office window in a 
converted cowshed 
on the edge of the 
New Forest, David 
Walters can see the future of 
his music teaching enter- 
prise laid out in front of 

him 

The disused stockyard in 
the centre would make an 
ideal garden and outdoor 
performing area, the 120ft- 
long. oak-framed bam on the 
far side of the yard would be 
a splendid concert hall, and 
the other buildings, as yet 
unoccupied by the Coda 
Music Centre, additional 
teaching areas and practice 
rooms. 

“We are extremely fortu- 
nate to be here, in a lovely 
green pocket on the edge of 
an expanding built-up area - 
but the realisation of my 
plans is a long way off,’* says 
Walters, 47, a former profes- 
sional singer and guitarist 
who once set William 
Blake’s poems to music and 
recorded them. 

Walters runs the centre 
with the aid of an assistant, 
who works 20 hours a week, 
and five self-employed music 
teachers who work for him 
part-time. 

The first two years. 1995 
and 1996, saw the centre’s 
clientele increase from a 
handful of schoolchildren to 
150 students, ranging in age 
from four to 75. This autumn 
Walters has had to turn stu- 
dents away through lack of 
places. 

He started the enterprise 
largely to counter what he 
calls the “marginalisation” 
of music as a subject in state 
schools in the area of Dorset 
where he is based. 

He detected a need for 
instrument tuition in small 
groups - something that hag 
traditionally been difficult to 
organise in schools, and 
proved even harder in recent 
years as a result of funding 


cuts and pressure from other 
subject areas. 

Four years ago, a fellow 
member of a choir to which 
he belongs indicated that 
some redundant farm build- 
ings on her husband's 70- 
acre estate might be suitable 
for conversion into a music 
centre. Walters decided he 
could combine this with the 
lecturing and instrument 
tuition work he had been 
doing sinrp be gave up being 
a full-time performer in the 
mid-1980s. 

In its first two full years. 
Coda Music Centre has seen 
mixed flnanrial fortunes. 

In its first year, ending 
July 1996. course fees, plus 
Walters’ income from his 
teaching and lectures, pro- 
duced a total turnover of 
£52,500. Once tutors’ fees of 
£18.000 and business 
expenses had been sub- 
tracted. this amounted to a 
net profit of £3,700. Walters 
managed to pay himself 
£8.300. 

The second year, which 
ended this July, saw a £6,000 
loss on a turnover of £47,100. 
Although he has only been 
able to pay himself £6,300. 
Walters is far from dis- 
mayed. 

One of the main reasons 
for the poorer figures was 
that a music magazine, sup- 
ported by the UK arm of the 
Yamaha-Kemble music com- 
pany, that Walters has co-ed- 
ited since 1991. was reduced 
from three to two issues a 
year. This led to a drop in 
income for Walters of £6,000 
a year. 

Also, a much-valued 
teacher left to take up a bet- 
ter-paid post. This meant an 
estimated loss in income of 
£10,000 gross, because the 
training of teachers in com- 
position and music technol- 
ogy that the centre offered 
had to stop. 

The centre's earning 
potential was also hit 


because the teacher's depar- 
ture meant a halt to two 
potentially lucrative collabo- 
rative projects planned with 
the Bournemouth Symphony 
Orchestra and the London 
Mozart Players. Walters was 
unable to recruit a new 
member of staff who could 
continue this work- 
in spite of this, the second 
year saw a big increase in 
the number of pupils. They 
were mainly primary and 
infant school children, 
brought in by parents during 

*We all know 
intuitively 
that music is 
good for us, 
but we need 
more solid 
research to 
show why* 

the lunch break or after 
school for instrument or 
singing tuition. Fees are paid 
by parents. Course income 
in the second year rose by 
£2,000 to £33,800. 

In one way, Walters was 
relieved by the curtailment 
of the magazine, which he 
had expected, as each issue 
takes him about 30 days to 
produce and he regularly 
works a six-day week. 

“We were able to manage 
on a lower income because 
my wife works as an occupa- 
tional psychologist,’’ he said. 
“It is not an ideal arrange- 
ment. but it is working. We 
both feel that what I am 
doing is exciting, because we 
believe there is a national 
requirement for music cen- 
tres like this throughout the 
country, and Coda is in the 
forefront'’ 

Walters has ambitious 


CROSSWORD 


No. 9,503 Set by CINEPHILE 

A prize of a classic Pelikan SouverSn 800 fountain pen for the first 
correct solution opened and four runner- op prizes of Pelikan M200 
fountain pens. Solutions by Wednesday October 22, marked Cross- 
word 9503 on the envelope, to the Financial Times. Number One 
Southwark Bridge, London SE1 9HL- Solution on Saturday October 
25. 



WINNERS 9,491: G-L. Grundy, Canon Pyon, Herefordshire; D. 
Bart ram, Wymondham, Norfolk; A.P. Beard, Macclesfield. 
Cheshire; Mrs H.C. Oberst, Amersham, Bucks; EJP. Wilson. Hea- 
ton Moor, Cheshire. 


ACROSS 

1 2 in old ship on the job (2,4) 
4 6 in Latin used keys char- 
acterised as for male or 
female (35) 

10 3 in approval for country 
lover (7) 

11 7 in general gives one time 
of day (7) 

12 11 in a shilling about which 
to circulate (4) 

13 1 in God fas I believe) will 
be in profit (10) 

15 4 and 5 in heaven was in 
service (6) 

16 100 in Soviet archipelago 
endlessly makes hands that 
sound like one (7) 

20 1,000 in gold: I suggest we 
find charms (7) 

21 9 in succession to Manx cat 
and dog ( 6) 

24 500 in Informing people of 
old a story about one that 
can be altered (10) 

26 0 in size, roughly (4) 

28 12 in strong taste for mov- 
ing round aerodrome (7) 

29 150 in weight for president 
(7) 

30 10 in company - New Tes- 
tament’s - what's in it? (8) 

31 20 In front of daughter was 
markedly successful (61 

Solution 9,502 
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plans for expanding the cen- 
tre. He longs to turn the 
barn into a performance bail 
- but would need National 
Lottery funding. He believes 
be will be able to satisfy the 
five criteria needed for a bid 
in excess of Elm, but first he 
wants to prepare a strong 
case. 

“I am keen to establish the 
centre as a well-respected 
community-based operation 
before approaching the lot- 
tery," Walters says. 

To achieve this, he has 
just founded the Music 
Research Institute, based at 
the centre. There are six 
trustees. Five are leading 
names in the world of 
music education and the 
other is psychiatrist, broad- 
caster and author Dr 
Anthony Storr. 

“We all know intuitively 
that music is good for us, 
but we need more solid 
research to show why this is 
the case,” he says. “The 
Music Research Institute 
will fight for the scientific 
assessment of the value of 
music to society." 

Before the lottery bid 
takes place, Walters also 
plans to turn Coda Music 
Centre into a charity. “I 
hope that by September next 
year we will be an educa- 
tional trust, and I will be 
drawing a salary - hopefully 
a little more than I am able 
to pay myself at present," he 
says. 

But first it Is important to 
prove that the centre can 
earn enough money to be 
financially viable in its new 
form. 

“We have big cash flow 
crises because of seasonal 
gaps, especially in the sum- 
mer," says Walters. 
“Between late May, when 
the summer term’s fees are 
mainly all paid, and Septem- 
ber, when classes restart, I 
still have to pay £1,500 a 
month in rent, business 


1 Cheers for single American 
pupil going without (8) 

2 Big business in a twist 
gone bust over a million - 
it’s a joke (9) 

3 Abuse of transport (4t 

5 Interpretation of text deal- 
ing with six geese (8) 

6 Medical record of her cat in 
a car (10) 

7 Puncture cost almost £1,000 
(5) 

8 Martin. French novelist of 
the station: ’e used spade 
vigorously (2,4) 

9 Condescend to enter con- 
cession (6) 

14 Presidency gives ground , 
for cricket, not skating 
(4,6) 

17 Dudley county? Hence. 
Crete isle (9) 

18 Honest end to race? (8) 

19 Famous little navy, about 
to be repossessed (8) 

22 Quote me the wrong way 
round: it makes me sick (6) 

28 Stuffing birds, perhaps (5) 

25 Mason’s partner in Appen- 
dix 1 (5) 

27 The last metal to be incor- 
porated (4) 


rates and other overheads.” 

Walters would like to see 
music txdtian zero-rated for 
the purposes of VAT. “If I 
did not have to include VAT 
in the £6.50 we charge per 
hour-long session, the busi- 
ness would be 17% per cent 
better off. 

“My bank manager - who 
fortunately for me is a musi- 
cian - is very understand- 
ing, but in the summer our 
overdraft rises to its £10,000 
limit" 

Walters has recently intro- 
duced £15,000 raised from a 
building society loan, with 
his house as collateral, in 
order to reduce the over- 
draft. Start-up capital - 
£17,000 of his own funds - 
remains in the business. 

He also plans to increase 
turnover by running more 
evening sessions for adults 
and what he terms “music 
returners" - teenagers who 
have shunned music in the 
classroom but are attracted 
by courses the centre offers, 
such as in blues guitar and 
rock and pop singing. 

He wants to run a summer 
school and holiday courses 
in 1988 and aims to increase 
the range of subjects offered. 
At present this comprises 
keyboards, guitar, violin and 
percussion, as well as com- 
position, group music mak- 
ing, singing and use of voice. 
The centre also runs courses 
in music-making for adults 
with learning difficulties. 

“If 1 can build up the 
range of services we offer 
here, pay the tutors well and 
increase the customer base, 
then I can hold it all 
together," Walters says. “It’s 
tough - but possible. Things 
are certainly buoyant at 
present and I am prepared to 
continue putting everything 
into it,” 

■ Coda Music Centre, Chew- 
ton Farm Road, Highcliffe, 
Dorset BH23 SQL; Tel: 
01425-276161. 


The Nature of Things 

The recil workers 
behind the genes 

Proteins are the key to life, says Thomas Barlow 

F or most of ns, pro- human, proteins. While the acids which are attracted to 
tein is something structures of a small subset one another, and repelled by 
we eat, end of story, of these .proteins will have . water tend to collapse into 
Few of us realise been determined experimen- the -centre of. a protein, 


F or most of ns, pro- 
tein is something 
we eat, end of story. 
Few of us realise 
the extent to which our pro- 
teins make us what we are. 
They control the way we 
grew, move, eat and think; 
they protect us from illness; 
they give some of us blue 
eyes and others brawn; they 
make some people tall and 
others short; they may even 
predispose some of ns to 
certain types of cancer. 
Hang on, you say, isn’t that 
what genes do? 

Before the structure and 
function of DNA were 
understood, proteins were 
thought to be the molecules 
of life. And there is stm an 
element of truth to this. We 
now know, however, that 
DNA constitutes the blue- 
print for life in the form of 
a coded set of instructions, 
but it is proteins that carry 
out the orders. Almost all 
the 100.000 genes in the 
human body give instruc- 
tions to make proteins. 
Thus, to understand how 
genes make us what we are. 
it is necessary to under- 
stand how proteins work. 

Every time you take an 
aspirin you demonstrate 
that protein function 
depends on its structure. 
(Aspirin works by modify- 
ing the structure of a pro- 
tein involved in the produc- 
tion of prostaglandins, 
molecules which mediate 
cellular inflammation.) If 
we know the structure of a 
protein, we can hazard a 
guess as to how it might 
work - and even more 
important, we can design 
drugs to influence the way 
it works. Unfortunately, the 
number of known protein 
structures with which to 
start this sort of work Is a 
small subset of the number 
of known proteins. 

The building blocks of 
proteins are amino acids. 
The structure of a protein is 
known to be designated by 
the order (or sequence) of 
its amino acids, though 
nobody knows how this is 
done- The sole purpose of ' 
most genes is to prescribe 
an amino acid sequence for 
a particular protein. In a 
few years, we expect to 
know the amino acid 
sequences for all 100,000 


human , proteins. While the 
structures of a small subset 
of these .proteins will have 
been determined experimen- 
tally, most sequences will 
remain' anonymous. 

This leads us to one of the 
greatest unsolved problems 
in molecular biology: how 
can we derive protein struc- 
tures for this enormous 
body of anonymous amino 
arid sequences? 

In principle, predicting 
the three-dimensional struc- 
tures of proteins from their 
amino acid sequenc.es 
should be straightforward. 
imaging a large metal chain 
co ntaining about 100 seg- 
ments. Each segment in the 
chain could be any of 20 dif- 
ferent colours, each repre- 
senting a different amino 
acid. Take both ends of 
your imaginary chain and 
stretch it into a straight 
iin«. You. can now start at 
one end and list the order of 
amino acids, or colours, 
along the chain. This is 
your amino arid sequence. 


N ow compress the 
chain so that it 
is bundled up in 
a ball. You have 
now “folded” your protein. 
Grasp the two ends once 
again to extend the protein 
fully (this is denatur- 

ing the protein). Now fold it 
a gain (this Is called renatur- 
ing). Chances are that your 
chain has folded differently 
file second time. This is one 
way in which your chain is 
not like a protein - the 
American biophysicist 
Christian Anflnsen won a 
Nobel prize in 1972 for 
showing that if you dena- 
ture and then renature a 
protein, it will always adopt 
the same configuration. 

The number of different 
configurations our model 
protein (the metal chain) 
can adopt is immense. Dif- 
ferent parts can be loose or 
tight, twisted or straight, 
random or ordered. How 
can we pick out which is 
the right structure? One 
thing is sure: it is impos- ’ 
able, even for a small pro- 
tein, to test out all possible 
configurations available to 
it - there are just too many. 

When proteins fold in 
nature, they do so very 
quickly. Certain amino 





acids which are attracted to 
one another and repelled by 
water tend to collapse into 
the -centre of. a protein, 
while others attracted to 
water move oiit towards the 
surface. This is ‘ called 
“hydrophobic collapse*. 

We can imitate tins pro- 
cess using oar model. Imag- 
ine that some of the col- 
- oured '’■htriira in your model 
chain ar'e magnetically 
attracted to one another, 
while others , are repelled. If 
you extend it and jet go, 
your rfrflin folds of. its" own 
accord. Those chinks that 
are attracted try to maxim- 
ise contact, while those that 
are repelled move as far 
apart as possible. 

If you denature and rena- 
ture your model ch ain , you 
ma y find that your finq] 
conformations are some- 
what similar to one another 
- certainly more so than 
when you ware just folding 
the chain randomly with 
your hands. This resulting 
. loose collection .of similar 
structures is known as a 
“molten globule". 

Getting from the mohem 
globule to a final structure 
is a question of designating 
increasingly refined attrac- 
tive and repulsive forces 
between all pairs of amino 
acids, then letting the 
model structure jiggle 
around a bit until the chain 
collapses to a single final 
conformation. Whether or 
not this is the correct con- 
formation will depend upon 
the forces you have chosen 
to pull the amino acids 
together. 

Two years ago, Michael 
Rose and Rajgopal Sriniva- 
K«n at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in the US developed 
a computational model that 
appeared to predict aspects 
of protein structure from 
amino, acid sequence. At the 
.time, it was proclaimed by 
some' that a solution to the 
“protein folding .problem” 
was in sight. Since then, 
there has been little- news. 
One starts to wonder 
whether .all the human 
genome will be mapped 
before we have invented 
perhaps the most Important 
tool far making use of it 
■ Thomas Barlow is Jans- 
sen Research Fellow at Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. 


BRIDGE 


CHESS 


As so often, this seemingly 
innocuous duplicate bridge 
deal presents every player 
with a challenge. 

N 

4 <363 
¥ 10 6 
♦ A73 
4 A 10 9 5 2 
W E 


W 

♦ J 

¥ K J4 

♦ K J 10 9 6 

♦ Q873 


4 98752 
¥ A 953 

♦ 84 

* J 4 


Solution 9,491 


0n0BQO00 000000 
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□□000I1QB 000000 
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aanaaania 000000 
aaaasnQs 
0000000000 

□ 0000000 
0na00O00O0 
00000000 
000000 00000000 

□ o □ n h o 0 

00Q000 00000000 
0 3 0 HOBO 
□00000 00000000 


S 

4 A K 10 4 

¥ Q 8 7 2 

♦ Q 5 2 

* K6 

North East South West 
NB 1NT NB 

2NT NB 3NT 
While I would advocate pass- 
ing opposite a Weak NT 
opener on a flat llpts with 
poor intermediates. North's 
hand is worth the raise, 
courtesy of her excellent 
clubs. 

West led J4, which the 
declarer ran to her Qf She 
cashed K$. and led 6? 
towards d ummy . When West 
played small, her hand hov- 
ered over A$ and then 10*. 
Which should she play? One 
mi ght think Of finessing as a 
form of safety play, but here 
it would be well against the 
odds. If the suit divides 33, 
it does not matter what you 


play but, when the suit splits 
4-2, playing A4 will gain 
whenever there is doubleton. 
queen or jack. 

The declarer found this 
play, and then led 10$ to dis- 
lodge Q$. When East dis- 
carded, she chose 94 - a 
high card in a suit in which 
she was not interested, to 
show keenness for the 
higher-ranking of the 
remaining suits - hearts. 
When West won, she had to 
decide which heart to lead. If 
East held both A ¥ and Q¥. 
then she must lead her top 
hearts to unblock the suit 
But if East holds only A¥, 
then a low heart ensures the 
three tricks available. West 
counted everybody's points: 
she held n. dummy 10. 
declarer 14. This left only 
five for her partner. As East 
had already played J*. that 
meant her hearts could only 
be ace high- So. West led 4¥. 
and they took their three 
tricks. 

Nine tricks in 9NT proved 
an average result - some 
declarers misplayed the 
clubs and failed; some 
defences faltered and pro- 
vided overtricks, but the i 
simple score veiled the deter- 1 
mined efforts of all four 
players to prevail for their 
side. 

Paul Mendelson 


Garry Kasparov looked like 
holding off a hand- 
picked group of young chal- 
lengers at the Fontys Til- 
burg tournament which 
ended in the Netherlands 
yesterday. 

With one round to go, Kas- 
parov led with 7VJ/10 despite 
a loss to the 21-year-old Rus- 
sian champion Svidler, who 
shared second place with 
Kramnik an 7, with Britain’s 
Michael Adams unbeaten on 
6‘A. 

Kasparov -fear is a factor 
against less experienced 
rivals, and the world cham- 
pion ham s it up with his 
brooding dark glares, thes- 
pxan gestures in moving the 
pieces, and offboard articula- 
tions of his superiority. 

At Tilburg, the awed 
junior world champion 
Shaked blundered his queen 
into a one-move trap, while 
In this game Kasparov's 
twirling knights mesmerise 
a leading Dutch GM (Kaspa- 
rov v Piket). 

I d4 d5 2 04 dxc4 3 e3 NfS 
4 Bxc4 e6 5 N0 c5 6 0-0 a6 7 
Bb3 b5? The source of 
Black’s troubles, allowing 
White to weaken the Q-side 
pawns and create knight out- 
posts. Better b6. 

8 a4! b4 9 Nbd2 Bb7 io e4 
«d4 11 e5 Nd5 12 Nc4 Nc6 
13 BgS Qd7 14 Rcl he 15 
Rb4 Bc5 1G Nfd2 (Ml 17 Ne4 


Be7 18 Bg3! Qd8 19 Ncdff 
Na5 20 Bc2 b3 21 Bbl Qb6 22 
Q03 g6 23 Nc5 Bc8 24b4Nc6 
25 a5! A subtle diversion 
before the final attack on 
Black's king. 

QxaS If Nxa5 26 h5 and 
White has . ■ stopped . the 
defence Nxe5, . while, as 
played the c6 knight 
bangs.26 Nxfn Bxf7 27 
Qxe6+ Kf8 ifKg728 Qe8+ 28 
NxeG* Bxe6 2» Rxc6 Bd7 30 
0xh6+ Resigns. White wins 
quickly after Rg7 31 Rgfi or 
Ke831e6. - 

No 1201 . 

White mates' in three moves, 
against any- defence, (by.; J; 

~~ W *s sg 


Berger). Despite 'Whitens 
Material lead of tp wwt «M ~- 
rook, this problem’s vi ^ f t y 
opening move' baffles ; irirhyv 
solvers. ..a, 

Solution, Back?age 'i % 

Leonard Barden^ 
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Joe Rogaly 


T he snarl of a toothless 
rottweiler Jars our 
nerves, but leaves us 
otherwise. unscathed. 
We saw this ma-rfm which is 
freshly invented here, acted out 
on Tuesday. Norman Tebblt, a 
reared British politician with a 
residual ability to make head- 
lines, proclaimed that multicul- 
turalism is divisive. “Youngsters 
of all races should be taught that 
British history is their history, 
or . . . this kingdom will become 
a Yugoslavia,- he said. 

We can easily recognise in 
these words the authentic lan- 
guage of the demagogue, thinly 
disguised. Nothing new there. 
Was it as lane ago as 1968 that 
Enoch Powell spoke of rivers or 
blood? It is cheering that Lord 
Tebblt was instantly disowned 
by William Hague, the new 
leader of the Conservative party. 


Recognising layers of allegiance 

In lands where many flags fly, melting pots and multiculturalism need careful tending 


Once a celebrated confidante of 
Margaret Thatcher, milord is no 
longer significant. There Is a 
danger that his words may lend 
spurious legitimacy to covert 
acts of racial discrimination, but 
to my sanguine eye that seems 
unlikely. Tories half his age, 
seeking support, have turned 
their backs on him 

We can understand why. Lord 
Tebbit's putative Yugoslavia is 
the product of centuries of multi- 
culturalism. Scottish and Welsh 
tribespeople consider themselves 
both British and Celt. The 
English are mongrelised Anglo- 
Saxons, Normans, Danes. Ger- 
mans - dollops thrown In from 
every part of Europe. 

Today the land of Queen Eliza- 
beth D is a nation of curry eat- 
ers, enriched by Its tiny Infusion 
of Indians. Pakistanis. West 
Indians, Africans, Chinese . . 


Many are abused, excluded, 
denied promotion, but most 
would agree that they live in a 
more tolerant society than their 
counterparts in continental 
European countries, 

Yet black and brown people in 
Britain are potentially as vulner- 
able to the antipathy of the 
majority as their brothers and 
sisters in France, say, or the US. 
Pauline Hanson spoke a year ago 
of Australia being "swamped- by 
Aslans. The Australian novice 
MP was rewarded by knee-jerk 
support from many voters, in a 
land where most of the inhabit- 
ants are of immigrant stock - 
the aboriginal population having 
been nearly wiped out - opposi- 
tion to further immigration is 
politically correct. Multicultura- 
lism has become a dirty word. 

This is perverse. Sensible Aus- 
tralians have long understood 


that they are part of the Asia- 
Pacific region. The growth of 
their economy depends on 
Inwards migration, on the US 
model. The original convicts 
came from the British Isles, the 
main source of supply for subse- 
quent boat loads. .Alter 1945, new 
Australians were increasingly 
drawn from continental Europe. 
Today, the natural place to look 
for fresh blood is the near north. 
Europcan-Australians will pre- 
dominate for a generation or 
three, but Asian-Australians can- 
not be kept away for ever. 

That means recognising layers 
of allegiance. You can be Austra- 
lian and look to your English. 
Irish. Italian, Greek, or Chinese 
roots, without compromising 
either your patriotism or your 
cultural allegiance. Until very 
recently. Americans, attached by 
hyphens to most parts of the 


world, understood this. Cloned 
white Anglo-Saxon Protestants 
remained, in their hearts, of 
Polish, or Italian, or Greek ori- 
gin. 

Now the age of north-west 
European ascendancy over the 
US is passing. The question is, 
will the republic continue to be a 
machine for assimilation, a cre- 
ator of English-speaking, flag- 
loyal, individualistic, Ameri- 
cans? Or will it evolve into a 
loose-knit collection of distinct 
ethnic groups? 

Immigrants are no longer auto- 
matically processed and pre- 
pared for citizenship. Many enter 
the country illegally, swelling 
the numbers of Hispanic- 
Americans. Others come from 
east-Asian countries, possessed 
of strong values, and great cohe- 
sion. Their effect on the mix is 
undoubtedly to enrich it, but the 


final outcome has yet to be 
determined. The rate of inter- 
ethnic marriages is high enough 
to make a difference. The un- 
whitening of the American popu- 
lation has begun. 

At the same time, relations 
between black and white 
Americans have sadly deterio- 
rated in the past two decades. 
Activists on the left have played 
the race card as hard as their 
right-wing counterparts. Some 
extreme proponents of black val- 
ues have tried to deny the valid- 
ity of European literature and 
thought. Measures of academic 
achievement have been distorted 
by the politics of race. Affirma- 
tive action is being struck down. 

The consequence is that in the 
US “multiculturaUsm" carries its ' 
own moaning. It does not con- 
note simple respect for other cul- 
tures, combined with allegiance 


to a majority language and pol- 
ity, as in Britain. It can mean the 
abandonment of the traditional 
process of assimilation, the 
melting-pot itself. 

Yet Nathan Glazer. the Ameri- 
can sociologist, intimates that 
multiculturalism is inescapable. 
The distinguished academic 
made his name in the LOGOS by 
opposing affirmative action. Now 
be notes teachers do not ask 
whether to include the traditions 
of ethnic minorities in their cur- 
ricula, but simply how much 
weight to give them. Since 
assimilation has failed many 
black Americans, multicultural- 
ism, US-style, is the only alterna- 
tive. 

Possibly, but the melting pot 

would bring greater benefit to 
America. Britain should stick to 
Its tolerant multicuituralism. 
joe. rogalyiafi. com 


Lunch with the FT 

My eyes 
were a 
work of 
art, I can 
tell ya 

Lucy Kellaway found Twiggy a 
model celebrity despite a life 
which makes strange reading 


I am eating lunch with 
a woman so famous 
that.her picture lias 
been'put s lii a! rocket 
and sent into space, 
and what are we talking 
about? We are discussing 
dressmaking tips, in particu- 
lar the importance of press- 
ing each seam as you go 
. along. . _ 

r V Jf 'had not expected to find 
Twiggy liawsoh,; as she is 
- . now known, quite so ..down 
.7 to earth. - Fpr a start, her 
- choice of 'restaurant was not 
. : promising.; .We. were to meet 
: /.at San. Lorepzo's, which was 
'Diana, .Princess of Wales's 
. . ; fa vomits lunch, place, and is 
/•' frequented, by the super-rich 
.and .the: .super-thin. There 
. was ’41spi*the matter of the 

photograph: Twiggy's PR 
' had .warned that she was 
particular about who took 
her' picture; and the FT'S 
photographer would not be 
acf^tnble.' 

’ - Yetf- the_woman who came 
down: the stairs to meet me 
' showed' .no signs of being 
. .-tiresome. Dressed in a sim- 
: ; pje- black trouser stdt and 
. ageing ■ white T-shirt, she 
looked '. relatively normal 
against the Di-lookalikes 
...around us. In easy cpnfiden-. 
tiai manne r, she started tell- 
jng me about her daughter's 
. : , A-leyels, about -how she had 
: 7lefi .her purse- at home, and 
wasn't going to be able to go 
to Peter Jones after lunch to 
buy an anniversary present 
for her. husband, Leigh Law- 
son. 

If it hadn't been for her 
face - still ridiculously 
recognisable after three 
decades - I could almost 
have been having lunch with 
the woman next door. 

She glanced at the menu, a 
handwritten sheet bizarrely 
. attached with Blue Tac to a 

raffia place-mat Til proba- 
bly have something light - a 
spinach and avocado salad. 
They do a lovely chicken an 
a griddle with mashed 
potato, but I couldn't each 
that much at lunch." 

So I ordered the chicken, 
and she chose the salad, 
with water to drink. 

• “ 'Elio!" she suddenly 
tailed out, the old Neasden 
accent still in evidence. A 
email, stout .Italian woman 
came up to the table and 
kissed her warmly . “This is 
Mara, who runs this marvel- 
lous restaurant." Mara 
picked up the copy of 
Twiggy’s autobiography 
from the seat beside me. and 
stroked the picture on the 
front cover. 

“When I first met her she 
was just 16 and sat at that 
table over there," Mara told 
me. “She was wearing a 
fox." ' 

-No, I *h<nk jt was a rac- 
coon." interrupted Twiggy, 
as if it were essential to get 


these details right. T got it 
in Portobello Road. .Or was I 
wearing the .Ossie, Clark?' 

T had never seen anything 
so beautiful in my entire 
life," Mara crooned, while 
Twiggy gushed bade “Oh, 
you are so sweet" 

“Mara's hysterical," 
Twiggy whispered after the 
patron had gone. Tf she 
doesn't like people she 
won't let them in." She 
gave a shriek of laughter, 
surprisingly loud: “Argh! Hal 
Hal" 

Twiggy tells me bow dose 
Mara was to Princess Diana. 
“Shell be badly missed. We 
were on holiday when we 
heard the news. I only met 
her once, bat we came back 
because we wanted to be 
here. For days we Just 
walked around unable to 
concentrate." 

1 muttered something 
about Twiggy having had 
her own hounding from 
the press, but she pro- 
tested. 

“It was nothing like that, 1 
tasted, it a little bit. in the 
1960s in New York- 1 was so 
young and little I thought I 
would get squashed. I was 
6'/i stone. Argh] Ha! Ha!" 

Why has she suddenly 
decided to write an autobiog- 
raphy, I asked. “I didn't 
write it myself," she cor- 
rected mg. T cant write at 
all I sing. I dance. I sew, 1 
act. That's enough." She 

1 never 
think: 
wow! that 
was an 
amazing 
life 
that 
I had' 

says this in a funny voice in 
order to suggest that she is 
not boasting. “Penelope {the 
ghost writer] and me spent 
hours and hours talking. I 
did get sick of me own voice 
and me life after six months 
of it" 

Her life makes strange 
reading. In her version she 
was happy to be famous, and 
equally happy to be no lon- 
ger so. When she visited Los 
Angeles at the age of 17, 
Sonny and Cher gave a party 
for her mid everybody was 
there, desperate to catch a 
glimpse of the world’s first 

supejmodeL 

Now she is lucky to get 
parts in TV dramas and 
twiner plays. She has. never 
been remotely self-destruc- 
tive, never taken any drugs. 

“l think it was because I 
had a normal background 




Twiggy: in the old days she ate whatever she Eked. 'AO the rubbish. But H I ata that now, rd be flabby. I don't fike feeling like that' 


and a normal mum and 
dad," she explained; an odd 
assertion given that her 
mum was in and out of men- 
tal hospitals throughout her 
childhood. 

“And maybe because I was 
so young it went over my 
head. 1 don't spend hours 
analysing it and thinking 
about it. I'm a wife, a mum. 
an actress. Tm talking about 
the past now because my 
book is coming out. But oth- 
erwise, you get up, make 
breakfast. 1 never think: 
wow! that was an a m a zi ng 
life I had. If you did, there 
would be something very, 
very wrong with you." 

But surely there is some- 
thing very wrong with most 
celebrities? 

“Two of our best friends 
are Paul and Linda McCart- 
ney. I don't know if you've 
met him?" she asked, as if 
that were likely. “But think 
about what they have lived 
through. And be is so nor- 
mal and their kids are so 
wonderful. We know some 
famous people who are nor- 
mal and some famous people 
who are a pain. But then, I 
know a lot of ordinary 
people who are a pain. So in 
the end, it’s the people, 
isn't it? 1 think. I don't 
know. Can’t answer that 
question.” 

She puts a couple of spin- 
ach leaves in her mouth and 
calls for some bread. 1 had 
finished mine, which was 
neither as special as she had 
promised, nor as large. 

Twiggy’s size has been a 
political issue from the out- 
set she was the first waif 
model, the first to be blamed 
for anorexia. “They always 
come back to me about 
that," she says, sig hing . 

“In the end, you have to 
blame the mags. 1 didn't go 


to them saying: I am the 
look of the sixties. I was the 
person who happened to be 
chosen." In the old days, she 
used to eat whatever she 
liked. “All the rubbish. But 
if I ate that now. I'd be 
flabby. 1 don't like feeling 
like that. 1 go to the gym and 
Leigh and I play tennis." 

We started talking about 
modern models, the drugs 
they take and the pressure 
they are under. "Do you 
know the models today can't 
do make-up?" she asked, as 
if expecting me to be 
shocked. “My eyes were a 
work of art, I can tell ya. 
They took me an hour-and-a- 
balf. You had to be fully 
made up by the time you ; 
arrived at the studio at 
eight or nine In the morning, 
and that meant getting up 
early." < 

A second menu was ! 
brought which she did not 
even glance at Tib going to 
have a decaff cappuccino, 
but they have wonderful 
puds if you want one." So I 
ordered a pudding, which 
she watched me eat, while 
she talked about clothes. 

I ask if the black suit sbe 
Is wearing is something spe- 
cial. “No, it's Wallis,” she 
said, mentioning the middle- 
of-the-road high street chain. 
“I love the long jacket. And I 
love trousers. I always hated 
my legs because they were 
so skinny. I do not go and 
buy expensive designer 
clothes. I'm the greatest bar- 
gain hunter in the world." 

This took us round to 
dressmaking, and her sewing 
tips. I found myself happier 
talking about paper patterns 
than when the subject 
shifted to her family. "Leigh 
and I are very much In love 
and do not like being apart," 
she says. 


She tells me that her step- 
son is “gorgeous", and that 
she and her daughter are 
inseparable. “She's lovely. 
She's got a much better fig- 
ure than I ever bad!” Why 
was she making such heavy 
weather of all this, I won- 
dered. 


1 asked for the bill, which, 
at £50, would have been 
cheap were it not for the fact 
that we had bad practically 
nothing to eat or drink. 
Twiggy reflected that it is 
nine that bumps up the cost 
of meals. “A nice bottle of 
Chablis in a supermarket - 


you are talking £4J99. In a 
restaurant, you'd pay at 
least £19." 

On the way out Mara cud- 
dled Twiggy again, and 
extended a hand towards 
me. I held out my band to be 
shaken, only to find her 
reaching for my pregnant 


belly and kissing 1L It is not 
hard to see why Princess 
Diana, with her “touchy- 
feely" leanings, loved this 
place. 

Outside, in Beauchamp 
Place, Twiggy pecked me on 
the cheek, and headed home 
to get her wallet. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Scenes from an editor’s life 


A great journalist, a bizarre meeting with a president, an unlucky chancellor- Three tales from the memoirs of Sir Gordon Newton 


Sir Gordon Newton edited the 
Financial Times from 1949 to 
1972. He celebrated his 90th birth- 
day last month. 


E ven before I was editor 
I had thought that the 
Financial Times was 
rather a dull paper, 
wrapped, as it were, in 
the rut of its own speciality; a 
world originally limited to money 
and the movement of markets. 

In its way. it was an important- 
world. but it was a small one and 
there were limits to its growth. 
As we started to push out our 
boundaries to include industry, 
the potential, of course, increased 
dramatically. Anything that hap- 
pened anywhere which affected 
business® was now within our 
scope. Ignoring sex (which, in the 
1950s, the serious press did any- 
way, if it possibly could), our 
news potential was now much 
the same as that of any other 
paper. This removed only part of 
my concern. 

Our readers were human 
beings and outside work they had 
a multitude of interests. They 
bought houses, they had wives 
who bought cloth®, they had 
children who needed to be edu- 
cated, they bought cars, went on 
holidays, travelled abroad, played 
golf or tennis, went to the thea- 
tre. drank wine and so on. AH of 
these activities we totally 
ignored. 

It can be said - and indeed was 
said - that the public would not 
buy the Financial Tim® to read 
articles on golf or wine. I never 
thought that it would, but I did 
believe that someone who took 
the paper and saw a good article 
on an activity that interested him 
would read it with pleasure and, 
as a result, would become more 
attached to the paper. 

Brendan Bracken (former 
Financial Tim® proprietor and 
chairman) once said to me that if 
the FT had a circulation of over 
100,000. and enough advertising 
to support a 28-page paper, it 
would be in as stro n g a position 
as any other publication in the 
world. In principle, he was right, 
although his figures were too pes- 
simistic. We sailed past both, 
without anyone noticing, shortly 
after his death. 

A specialist paper has strength 
because it has a captive market 
Thus there are no fixed bound- 
aries which it cannot cross, pro- 
vided two golden rul® are never 
forgotten; its main service, in our 
case to finance and industry, 
must continually be improved; 
and any articles outside that 
must be at least as good as those 
appearing elsewhere. 

I do not know whether we 
obeyed both those rul® all the 
time. The first we certainly did, 
but the second is a matter of 
opinion. Some people will be con- 
vinced that X is the best dra- 
matic critic, but others will not 
like him; you cannot win them 
all. 

One can win sometimes, how- 
ever, as I did with my very first 
appointment in the mid-1950s 
when I asked Harold Wincott to 
write a weekly article for us. It 
will be remembered that Harold 
was the editor oF our weekly 
magazine, the Investors Chroni- 
cle, and that it was he rather 
than myself who I expected to be 
the new editor of the FT. 

He wrote a regular article in 
his magazine which I liked very 
much. He used simple language, 
did not try to be clever, was not 
an academic anyway, and he was 
not an economist. If a label had 
to be attached to him, I would 
have chosen the word philoso- 
pher. What I wanted Harold to be 
was the paper's conscience. 

But his first five to six articles 
did not quite click. There was 
something wrong somewhere. 
Both of us knew this, but neither 
of us said anything. There was no 
need to and soon his articles 
became everything that I expec- 
ted, and more. 

Wincott became, in our particu- 
lar world, the most famous jour- 
nalist of his generation and I 
doubt whether anyone has 
equalled his popularity since. His 



No time BmJt for their talks; Sk Gordon Newton, left, quizzes President Johnson hi the Whits House in 1968, with Joe Rogaty, right 


most memorable articles were 
those written as a dialogue 
between father and son. with 
Harold as the patient father 
explaining to an inquisitive son 
the facts about some current 
event 

Those articles, however, were 
to have a tragic end, for the son. 
who did exist, was killed in a car 
crash. After a time. Harold tried 
to resurrect the idea by using his 
grandson, but they were not the 
same and after one or two the 
idea was scrapped and I never 
published a similar article again. 

Harold died in 1969 from a 
heart attack. We had lunch 
together a few hours before and 
when I heard of his death I 
decided to write his obituary 
notice myself. It was the least I 
could do after what he had done 
for the paper. 

That night I thought a great 
deal about Harold, trying to fix in 
my mind what quality he had 
that made him so special. There 
are many good journalists and 
quite a number of very good jour- 
nalists, but there are very few to 
whom the word great can be 
applied. Harold was one of them. 

He was completely sincere, but 
then so are others. He never 
over-emphasised a point for 
effect His pen flowed easily from 
sentence to sentence, from para- 
graph to paragraph, carrying his 
reader with him. Once again oth- 
ers have that ability; Harold, 
however, had something else 
which those others lacked. He 
had a gift which enabled him to 
communicate with his readers in 
such a way that they came to 
regard him as a friend, a special 
friend of course, because they 
would never see him in the flesh, 
but be was still a friend they 
could look forward to meeting 
each week in his article 

That, I think, was Harold’s 
great gift He wrote, as it were, 
from his heart. 


most remarkable interview of my 
life, and I saw Richard Nixon 
twice, both before and after the 
Watergate scandal, although 
each talk was in London. 

It was the last year of Lyndon 
Johnson’s presidency and the 
whole of America, and most of 
the world, was longing to know 
whether he would stand again, as 
he was entitled to. After Roose- 
velt, the American Constitution 


Harold 
Wincott’s 
articles came 
to a tragic 
end when his 
son was killed 
in a car 
accident 


ALMOST A SCOOP 


It is difficult for a British journal- 
ist to see an American president 
alone, so. although. L tried to see 
Jack Kennedy, I failed, but I did 
see his two brothers, Robert and 
Edward, of whom the first was 
much the more impressive. I saw 
Lyndon Johnson, however, in the 


was changed so that a president 
can serve only two terms, but 
Johnson, who was vice-president, 
oecame president after Kennedy's 
assassination and that period did 
not count. He could stand again 
in 1968 if he wished. 

At that time. America was in 
turmoil over Vietnam. In early 
1968, there was a major cam p aign 
by the North Vietnamese, known 
as the Tet offensive, which 
caught the American fore® by 
surprise and. to some extent, 
humiliated them. 

Joe Rogaly was in charge of 
our Washington office and, as I 
was due to visit both New York 
and Washington. I asked him to 
arrange, if possible, an interview 
with Johnson, which he did. The 
time was fixed for late one after- 
noon. 

Joe also arranged that before 
we saw Johnson we would be 
briefed by officers in the war 
room at the White House about 
the war situation as they saw it 
This was to prove very useful. 

Before we entered the Oval 
Office we were checked by an 
officer at a desk, and I took the 
opportunity of asking him how 
long we were to be with the pres- 
ident expecting him to say about 
20 min utes. But no, tbe president, 
it seemed, bad no other fixed 


appointments, so there was no 

time limit to OUT talk 

He warned, however, that if the 
president became bared be would 
swivel round in his chair, switch 
on the television, which was 
behind him, and listen to the 
news. Should this happen, he 
suggested, we should murmur 
our th anks and leave. 

The interview started in a rit- 
ual manner with photographs. 
About a month later I received in 
London a copy of myself talking 
with Johnson and signed by hhn, 
although I suspect that the words 

- With regards. Lyndon Johnson 

- came from a print and it was 
not an original Johnson. StHL it 
is a nice memento. 

Harold Wilson had recently vis- 
ited Washington and at the offi- 
cial dinner he had made a speech 
in which he criticised American 
policy on Vietnam. This gave me 
a good opening gambit so I asked 
him how he now regarded our 
prime minister. The question pro- 
voked a diatribe. Johnson had a 
nice, slow Texan drawl and he 
concluded his remarks with what 
were, to me at any rate, the mem- 
orable words: “He sleeps in my 
house, he eats my salt and then 
he gets up and criticises me." 
The visit had dearly not been a 
roaring success. 

Fearful that having delivered 
this Johnson would now turn 
round and switch on the televi- 
sion, I quickly asked him if he 
would give his own view of the 
situation in Vietnam. Would be 
do this? Nothing, it seemed, 
would have stopped him because 
be started and went on and on. 

Listening to Johnson in full 
spate was too fascinating to stop 
because it became apparent that 
he regarded the war, to some 
extent at any rate, as a personal 
struggle between himself and Ho 
Chi Minh, the North Vietnamese 
leader. He always referred to him 
as Minh. in a rather disparaging 
manner. 

I suppose that in any war a 
major, if not a decisive, factor is 
the willpower of tbe opposing 
leaders. It seemed that Johnson 
knew this and that he was deter- 
mined to show he himself still 
had the willpower to continue, 
despite what was happening in 
his own country. 

That may have- been so. 


although it does not quite fit 
with his reply to my final ques- 
tion. Do you, Mr President, I 
asked, intend to stand for re-elec- 
tion? 

He could have answered that 
this was his own private affair 
and that his decision would be 
made public when be, and he 
alone, thought appropriate. But 
no, without any hesitation what- 
ever. he replied: No. I will not be 
standing again, I have decided 
that the trmp has come to band 
over to someone new. 

So we left, and as we walked 
away from the White House 1 
said to Joe Rogaly: “He’s not 
going to stand again, after alL” 
And Joe said to me: “On that 
matter, you cannot believe any- 
thing he says”, which was the 
general (pinion of the press corps 
at that time. My final words 
were: “Yes. I suppose you are 
right And we left it at that” 

There we were: two journalists 
with a world scoop, straight from 
the president’s mouth, and we 
did not believe it It never pays to 
be too clever, although in this 
case it did not matter. 

We did not use our scoop 
because we did not believe it, but 
if we had believed it we still 
could not have used it because 
everything Johnson said was off 
the record and woe betide any 
journalist who breaks that 
unwritten, but honoured, rule. 

Incidentally, Johnson made 
public his decision not to stand a 
few weeks later, by which timp i 
had almost forgotten that we 
already knew. 


at Number 11 Downing Street 
and the other at Numb® 10. 

From the outside they seem to 
be two separate houses, but there 
is a corridor which joins them 
and it takes only a tew seconds to 
walk from the cabinet room to 
the chancellor’s private office - 
or it did when I last made the 
trip in 1967. 

It is also fair to say that all 13 
chancellors were dogged by the 
same problem: sterling. After two 
world wars, the country was 
largely impoverished, saddled 
with large overseas debt, known 
as thp sterling balances. 

How many 'times, I wonder, did 
we have a headline in the paper 
with the words sterling and crisis 
in it There must have been doz- 
ens and as I dictate this at the 
beginning of 1992, nearly 47 years 
after the end of the second world 


Nigel Lawson 
knew as well 
as anyone 
that a 

rampant bull 
market 

invariably ends 
in a crash 


CHANCELLORS 

GALORE 


During the time I was on the 
Financial Tim® from 1946 to 
1973, there were 13 chancellors of 
the exchequer. 

Each of those 13 entered the 
Treasury with high hop® and, I 
have no doubt good intentions, 
but it is a sad fact that at the 
most only one or two left with 
his reputation enhanced. For 
most the job was a bed of nails. 

To be fair, it is wrong to think 
of a chancellor without also 
thinking of the prime minister 
under whom he served. The two 
live next door to each other, one 


war, the papers still carry head- 
lin® with those words. 

Everything seems to have 
changed since 1945 except our 
fundamental problem, to which 
no one yet seems to have found 
the answer. 

My close knowledge of chancel- 
lors and prime ministers ends in 
1973, except for one: farmer FT 
journalist Nigel Lawson. 

When Lawson first went to the 
Treasury, he wrote to me saying 
that bad it not been for me and 
the training he had received at 
the FT, he would not be where he 
was that day. It was an exaggera- 
tion, of course, but it was a nice 
exaggeration to read, and I added 
in my letter of thank s that the 
one thing he now needed was 
luck, which he had at the start 
and then, to his misfortune, lost. 

I will never understand Nigel's 
period at the Treasury during 


1987 and 1988. He was a' -very 
intelligent young man. He had 
studied and written about eco- 
nomic affairs. He had studied and 
written about every sterling cri- 
sis since about 1950. He had stud-, 
led and written about the behav- 
iour of markets and the economic 
cycle. He knew as well as anyone 
that a rampant bull . market 
invariably ends in a crash. 

Yet when the property market 
showed all tbe classical signs of a 
bull market rushing towards the 
precipice in 1988, he did nothing, 
so far as I could see. to curb it 
and cool the fever. 

. la one respect, there- was a 
valid reason for Nigel’s liberal 
Budget of 1988. The stock mar- 
kets crash in October 1987 had 
brought back memories of the 
Wall Street crash of 1929. which 
had heralded - although it did 
not cause - the Depression of the 
1930s, and everyone was deter- 
mined that the mistakes would 
not be repeated. 

So interest rat® were cut and 
the supply of credit increased. No 
one, so far as I know, disputed 
this policy at the time, but when 
it became apparent, within weeks 
and not months after the 1988 
Budget, that the Treasury fore- 
casts upon which it had been 
based were hopelessly wrong, the 
whole scenario changed. 

But Nigel did nothing and, 1 
think, that as a result -history 
win deal harshly with his time at 
the Treasury. • 

How quickly can fortunes 
change! Here was a man who, in 
1987, was hailed by many as the 
architect of the Conservatives' 
election victory, yet two to three 
years later his name is seldom 
mentioned. 

■ Sir Gordon Newton’s memoirs, 
A Peer Without Equal, edited by 
Malcolm Rutherford, have' been 
privately printed in a limited edi- 
tion. If you would like a copy, 
make out a cheque for £10 •- or 
more if you wish -to Sir Gordon’s 
chosen charity, the Honourable 
Artillery Company (RAC will doX 
and send it, with your address, to 
Lee-Arm Landsberg at The Finan- 
cial Times, One Southwark 
Bridge, London SEI 9HL. . 
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T he Estonians are a 

puzzling people - even 
though they should 
command enormous 

respect 

While several other small 
nations on the Baltic Sea. such 
as the Livonians, Vepses, 

Votians and Karelians, have all 
but disappeared into the fogs of 
time, the Estonians have 
managed to preserve a 
distinctive - and engagingly 
quirky - national culture in 
spite of centuries of foreign 
occupation. 

Their language, an offshoot of 
the Finno-Ugric tree, boasts 14 
case endings and (so they say) a 
great capacity for subtle 
expression. Tbeir capital city, 
T allinn, is a fairyland jumble of 
cobbled streets and wandering 
ramparts, which still shin® as 
one of Europe's architectural 
gems. And. in commendably 
short order, their economy has 
been transformed from a 
stagnant Soviet backwater into a 
babbling capitalist cauldron - a 
kind of herring-loving Hong 
Kong. 

Such is their sense of 
individualistic identity that 


Dispatches 

Where snorers fear the summer 


John Thornhill goes in search of the Estonian enigma 


Estonia recently claimed the 
world record for consecutively 
playing the national anthem in 
28 different musical styles. 

Bat still, there remains a 
certain dourness about the 
Estonians, a kind of fatalistic 
dowdiness, which rarely permits 
a laugh or a smile. At tjjn®, it 
seems as if tbe whole nation is 
rehearsing the dialogue of an 
Ibsen play. Combined with a 
hyper-sensitivity to criticism, 
Estonians can be a prickly, 
fastidious, unfathomable lot 

In search of the Estonian 
enigma, I consulted Estonian 
Customs and Traditions, a book I 
bought on a recent trip to 
Tallinn, its three authors, 
all local ethnologists, 
promised to reveal the national 
character by illuminating the 
local folk culture, that 


repository of a people’s collective 
consciousness. 

The gist of the book was that 
the world's Im Estonians are 
essentially a rural people, 

unused to urban living. Tbeir 
true being can only be discerned 
by studying their countryside 
customs, many of which, tbe 
authors claim, still flourish in 
Estonia today. 

It is true that many of the 
traditions of peasant societies 
seem peculiar to a modern mind. 
So I was not overly surprised to 
learn, for example, that 
Estonians prefer to plant 
potato® by the toil or waning 
moon, or that those farmers who 
can slide the farthest on a frozen 
river are generally considered to 
be destined to grow the longest 
stalks of flax. 

The Estonians' love of blunt 


talking was certainly 
highlighted in a section on 
wedding rites. After a grand 
feast to celebrate the wedding, it 
was apparently traditional for 
the mother-in-law to comb the 


Could the 
book not be a 
sly Estonian 
joke designed 
to confuse 
nosy visitors 


hair of her son’s bride and then 
strike her with a coif (a cap or a 
kerchief) saying: “Forget sleep, 
keep the fire burning and your 
husband’s pants in mind! " 


The section on death also 
confirmed that Estonians have 
never been on® to let emotion 
overwhelm mare pragmatic 
concerns. “Death Is inevitable 
and sad." the authors opine, 
“bat once it was a really 
troublesome event as far as 
farm work was concerned." 

For some unexplained reason, 
it was believed that people who 
snored would die in the summer 
when carts were used, whereas 
those who slept silently would 
die in tbe winter when sledges 
were out 

As in many other peasant 
societies, superstition and magic 
played a big role tn Estonian life 
- although the Estonians appear 
to have developed some 
especially odd variations on the 
theme. The book relates that on 
St George’s day, women would 


tom their skirts inside out, pat 
on a pair of gloves, and examine 
their neighbours’ cattle dung, 
holding it up and saying: “Here 
Is my mSk, here is my butter!" 

Tbe authors record that “Tbe 
dung is secured in a tub, and 
thus the performer of tbe magic 
believes herself to be enriched at 
the expense of her neighbours.” 
The reader is also drily Informed 
that "different kinds of magic 
were performed with the help of 
a leg of pork". 

Other, still stranger, traditions 
baffle the mind entirely. "On St 
Martin's and St Catherine’s 
days," we are told, "mumming is 
still quite a popular amusement 
of the young people, but 
nowadays it Is more practised in 
towns and bugger Isle] 
settlements than in the 
Countryside. 
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“The gay compan y of • . . 
mummers has considerably ... j'. 

rejuvenated, the youngest ones . - L . 
not even having attained school ' - 

age." - . ■ “. .*£ 

It coaid well be that some thing :- v . ; 
was lost in translation. Or . V 

maybe the book, first published .. r 
m 1986, was a devilish Soviet ; 

got to expose Estonia's supposed V 'Os ' 
backwardness’". ' , - v ; ;■ '/i 

_ again, I wondered as 

I turned the last pages, could the 
whole book not be a sly Estonian 
joke designed to confuse nosy' r . ■ • ; v : 
visitors. After all, two Estonian r • t 

radio journalists recently - ■: ; ;: v v 
cracked the world pair’s record x 

for the longest spell of . v . v, 

continuous joke-telling; clocking ; A il 

op 61 hours of unlikely 
mirth -makin g. • i. 

ferny mind’s eye, tothe Way > > : 
distance, I am sure I ran see the. 

Outers of Estonian Customs and 
^ditiom raising an eyebrow at: .: 
each other as they duster ; 

* fi^Place in one of : 

TalUnn s tomb-tike beer .cellars.' & gSfjgafo’ 
Ah* as I peer still harder, I :>?v , ',&£$?■ 

I** 11 detect or them 4 
m a rare, if 

chuckle as he contemplates the ■ r-’SfcV-' 
foolishness of foreigners.' • ^ 
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A breath 
of life for 
the great 
Romantic 

visionary 

Jackie Wullschlager admires one 
poet's biography of another 

H alf in love accident, genius”. For the 
with easeful second big plus of Motion’s 
death; to cease account is that this is a 
upon the mid- poet's life of a poet, con- 

night with no stantTlr flliira +n h.nW 


H alf in love 
with easeful 
death; to cease 
upon the mid- 
night with no 
pain; the wakeful anguish of 
the soul - this is the Keats 
we know, and want to know; 
the apostle of beauty and 
truth, the dedicated sensual- 
ist, the Romantic visionary 
who transforms suffering 
into something consoling 
and lyrical. 

It is also the view of Keats 
that Andrew Motion, in this 
bold' and monumental new 
biography, sets out both to 
expand and to challenge. 
Thirty years after the great 
scholarly biographies of Wal- 
ter Jackson Bate and Robert 
Grttings fixed Keats as “the 
lovely weakling” of Roman- 
tic myth. Motion offers a vig- 
orous, committed poet's life 
for the 1990s. It is an exhila- 
rating venture. 

There is no new material, 
but Motion has two hefty 
advantages as a guide to 
Keats. First, be is an accom- 
plished narrator. He gets the 
pitch, the associations, the 
essence of an experience, 
exactly right. The early 
chapters on Keats' tragic 
boyhood create a world that 
is vivid and terrible without 
being sentimentalised, and 
prepare us for what is to 
come. Bom In 1*195, by 15 
Keats had lost both his par- 
ents: his father, a coachman, 

' fell from his horse and died; 
his mother remarried within 
weeks, then disappeared for 
four years, returning to her 
children to die of consump- 
tion. There was the death of 
an Infant sibling, of a couple 
of uncles, then Keats 
watched his teenage brother 
expire slowly from the fam- 
ily disease, tuberculosis. No 
wonder that, "it runs in my 
head we shall all die young” 
and that “we cannot expect 
to give away many hours to 
pleasure", were his early 
responses to life. 

His inheritance was com- 
plicated by chancery suits 
that make the plot of Bleak 
House look simple, and he 
was always impoverished 
and over-generous, strug- 
gling on the verges of polite 
society. After a liberal gram- 
mar school in Edmonton, he 
was apprenticed to an apoth- 
ecary-surgeon and trained at 
Gay's Hospital In pre-anaes- 
thetic days, “holding down 
patients and helping to stifle 
their cries", while he dressed 
”& la Byron” and tried to 
keep the “horrors” of fester- • 
ing wounds and foul-smell- 
ing sores at bay by drifting 
"into fairyland". Motion 
traces beautifully the link 
between art and healing in 
Keats’ work: when he gave 
up medicine for poetry, 
Keats’ humanist “principles 
remained intact, underlying 
and informing his wish to be 
a 'physician to all men'”. 

Yet it is an Important 
aspect of this Life that no 
link is forced, and that the 
whole Is informed by “things 
which have become embarr- 
assing or doubtful for many 
critics in the late-20th cen- 
tury, but which are stm, as 
they always were, actual and 

undeniable - inspiration. 
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accident, genius”. For the 
second big plus of Motion’s 
account is that this is a 
poet’s life of a poet, con- 
stantly alive to the haphaz- 
ard, unconscious workings 
of an artist's minri, revealing 
in the analyses or familiar 
texts. 

Through Motion, we live 
out not only how the poems 
emerge from personal pain, 
but how their sense of hang- 
ing on the moment - “Thou 
still unravisbed bride of qui- 
etness", “My heart aches, 
and a drowsy numbness 
pains my sense” - is rooted 
in Keats' first impressions of 
life's fleetingness and 
urgency, and also how that 
response is particularised by 
his medical tr aining . Keats' 
careful observation of 
patients’ minute-by-minute 
physical states is trans- 
formed to a poetry where 
momentary sensation is 
everything. 

Take “To Autumn” C Sea- 
sons of mists and mellow 
fruitfulness!”) - part of an 
English “comfortable pasto- 
ral tradition”, perhaps, but 

KEATS 

by Andrew Motion 

Faber £20, 636 pages 

also a balancing act where 
the “penultimacy” of autum- 
nal features cannot last, and 
is about to turn to winter. 
The poem’s instability sug- 
gests social anxieties - writ- 
ten in 1819, it -alludes to 
gleaning, made illegal in 
1818, thus linking Keats to 
“the denied and dispos- 
sessed”. There are sugges- 
tions of other contemporary 
events in the aftermath of 
Peter loo. These elements 
combine to make "To 
Autumn” "a magnificent 
portrait of an integrated 
imagination, haunted by the 
fear of rejection, suppression 
and failure". 

This is Motion at his most 
inventively critical - absorb- 
ing, original, superb. What 
maitpn me uneasy, however, 
is that he is also a biogra- 
pher with a political agenda. 
His recent life of Philip Lar- 
kin was marred by an over- 
emphasis cm Larkin's politi- 
cal incorrectness: the post- 
war poet seen through fin-de- 
si&cle spectacles. Here too 
the core of his new interpre- 
tation - where he differs 
from the standard 1960s biog- 
raphies - is to define Keats 
as a political animal, a lib- 
eral by upbringing and char- 
acter who was closely allied 
to the radical ferment of his 
times. This is argued exten- 
sively, but it reads like a 
layer superimposed on the 
man : “i hope sincerely I 
shall be able to put a Mite of 
Help to the liberal side of the 
Question before I die”, Keats 
wrote when he flirted with 
the idea of Journalism - 
hardly the words of a burn- 
ing revolutionary. 

Much of this fat book is 
focused on cultural context, 
on influences from Hazlitt to 
Keats’ close friends such as 
the painters Benjamin Hay- 
don and Joseph Sevan. The 
evocation of early- 19th cen- 
tury London is wonderful. 
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with Keats' village of Hamp- 
stead, “very happy in its sit- 
uation, being somewhat 
romantick”, the mirror for 
the “set of enclosed and shel- 
tered spaces” which defined 
nature for the second gener- 
ation of Romantic poets 
(wild landscapes inspired 
Wordsworth and co). 

But too often the life is 
swamped by peripheral polit- 
ical detail The book is too 
long, the sweeping flow of 
tragedy is lost - and all to 
make Keats one of our mod- 
ern day selves, a fighting 
liberal spirit. Biography 
as empowerment culture is a 
contemporary trend: this 
Keats joins recent excellent 
lives of Jane Austen, Vir- 
ginia Woolf, and Charlotte 
Bronte which have all tough- 


ened up their subjects to 
turn them from victims into 
dynamic 1990s figures trying 
to chart their own destinies. 


A s Motion points i 
out. Keats “bio- 
graphised him- 
self” in his letter- 
journals. Like 
virtually all Romantic art- 
ists, he “defines himself as 
an outsider, either to dra- 
matise his wounded sensitiv- 
ity, or to make an imagina- 
tive space in which to 
develop Ideas of transcen- 
dence". Where Motion tries 
to carve a modem figure out 
of this quintessential 
Romantic, he lacks convic- 
tion; when he orchestrates 
the story to run with Keats’ 
preoccupations, he is trium- 


phant. The account, for 
example, of Keats’ “Great 
Year”, 1818-19, when aged 23 
he wrote “The Eve of St 
Agnes”, “La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci", “The Fall of 
Hyperion” and the Odes, 
against the background of 
his obsessive love for Fanny 
Brawne, contemptuous crit- 
ics and the dawning cer- 
tainty that he would die 
from consumption. Or the 
heartbreaking finale - in the 
last letters to Fanny, Keats 
speaks in the tones of his 
great poems, but there is no 
transcending his despair: 
“The world is too brutal for 
me - I am glad there is such 
a thing as the grave - 1 am 
sure I shall never have any 
rest tm I get there .. . 1 wish 
I was either in your arms 


Deadly 
games in 
Berlin 

Alexander Nicoll on the spies' 
story of Cold War intelligence 

E ven as the second cers into defecting (but w 
world war ended, the ring-master really wor 
the victors were ing for the Russians?), t] 
forming themselves defection of Otto John, he; 


full of faith or that a Thun- 
der bolt would strike me.” 

In 1820, Fanny accompan- 
ied Keats to the coach stop 
in Pond Street from where 
he left for the Thames and 
the boat to Naples; doctors 
insisted be spend the winter 
abroad for his health. After 
34 days, he arrived there 
with Severn, who nursed 
him until he died five 
months later. At the end his 
existence “was a frozen 
moment of grief and suspi- 
cion which made death Itself 
seem welcome". 

Forget politics: it is 
Motion's ability to fix 
instants like this , wi thin a 
consummately shaped 
account of a life and work, 
that gives his Keats immedi- 
acy and authenticity. 


E ven as the second 
world war ended, 
the victors were 
forming themselves 
up for another one. The focal 
point for the new confronta- 
tion was Berlin, capital of 
the vanquished country, 
divided up for administra- 
tion by the four powers, but 
deep within the Soviet zone 
of Germany. 

On July 4. 1945. an Ameri- 
can team flew in to set up 
what became the Berlin 
Operations Base of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency in a 
building which, according to 
this book, “looked like the 
set for a movie adaptation of 
a le Carre novel.” 

The reference is about the 
only concession to the 
wealth of accounts, fictional 
or otherwise, of the deadly 
games which were played in 
Berlin over the next 44 
years. For the authors have 
better credentials than most 
others for telling the story. 
David E. Murphy was head 
of the CIA’s Berlin base and 
later chief of its Soviet 
operations. Sergei A. Kon- 
drashev headed the German 
department of the KGB, the 
Soviet state security service. 
The third author, George 
Bailey, is a journalist and 
farmer director of Radio Lib- 
erty. 

Their book represents an 
extraordinary collaboration 
between former adversaries. 
Although Murphy and Kon- 
drashev were not directly 
pitted against each other in 
Berlin, their activities were 
at times closely related. Kon- 
drashev, when on assign- 
ment to London, was the 
case officer handling George 
Blake, a Soviet spy inside 
British intelligence. Blake 
told the Russians about 
plans for a tunnel which was 
dug underneath the Soviet 
sector of Berlin in order to 
tap Soviet communications - 
an operation in which Mur- 
phy was closely involved. 

The story of the tunnel is 
one of many famous epi- 
sodes, already the subject of 
innumerable accounts, 
which receive new and 
uniquely authoritative treat- 
ment in this book, which 
covers the period from 1945 
up to and including the con- 
struction of the Berlin Wall 
in 1961. 

It is not an easy read: the 
reader will benefit most if 
already familiar with the 
events of the time. But the 
book adds valuable insights 
based an the authors' per- 
sonal experiences and newly 
opened KGB and CIA files. It 
will cast some light into the 
shadows. It is unlikely to 
resolve many of the myster- 
ies which are still hotly 
debated: who was so-and-so 
really working far, what did 
he tell to whom? 

And did it matter? It is 
tempting, when reading 
about some of the more 
absurd situations, to wonder 
what on earth was the point 
of it all. For example, what 
was supposed to be a clan- 
destine meeting in a cafe in 
Vienna, between Murphy 
and a Soviet spy whom he 
thought he was attempting 
to recruit, turned into a 
brawl between CIA and KGB 
agents posted at other tables 
around them. It appeared 
that the KGB had in fact 
been intending to kidnap 
Murphy. The police sent 
them all home. 

There were plenty more 
intricate le Carr6-type 
games: the use of German 
women to lure Soviet offi- 


T he idea that there 
are crucial interac- 
tions between how 
we feel and our 
health is part erf our culture- 
The emphasis is usually on 
how the mind can influence 
the body, and this, underlies 
numerous therapeutic 
approaches, particularly in 
alternative therapies. 

Bukovsky sees himself as 
an apostle of psychosomatic 
theory. Specific mental or 
physical diseases occur 
because of either mind or 
body vulnerability. Thus all 
illnesses are considered to be 
psychosomatic in nature. 

A basic principle of this 
theory is that painful experi- 
ences in early life result in 
feelings of shame, guilt or 
fear. In contrast to psycho- 
analysis, with which it 
seems to share many suppo- 
sitions, it tries to be much 
more soundly based on s® 3 " 

ence. It also emphasises that 

mind-body interactions 


Interactions between body and mind 

Is depression psychosomatic or physical? It’s two-way traffic, argues Lewis Wolpert 


occur in both directions. An 
example of translation from 
the mental to the physical 
occurs when people inten- 
tionally injure their own 
bodies. But much more com- 
mon is somatization, which 
results in bodily symptoms 
but with no underlying 
organic pathology. This has 
important implications for 
health services, if it is true 
that as many as half of all 
those attending a doctor's 
surgery have no organic dis- 
ease. , , 

The clearest example of 
the body affecting the mind 
is when chemical changes in 
the brain cause a severe 
depression, and much of the 
book is devoted to analysing 
depression, which afflicts a 


very large number of people. 
Depression is not the same 
as "the blues"; it is much 
more serious, with even life- 
threatening consequences. 

The unequivocal diagnosis 
is far from easy, for there is 
no reliable biological test. 
The standard diagnosis is 
based on the presence of a 
number of symptoms, such 
as inability to experience 
pleasure, disturbed sleep pat- 
tern, and thoughts of sui- 
cide. There is data that up to 
15 per cent of depressed 
patients kill themselves. 

Closely related to depres- 
sion is anxiety, though the 
relationship is complex and, 
like depression itself, poorly 
understood. Since effective 
treatments for both condi- 


tions can be similar, they 
may reflect “different facets 
of the same mechanism gone 
awry”. But what is this 
mechanism? 

One very influential con- 

MIND BODY 
DECEPTIONS 
by Steven L. 
Bukovsky 

Norton £22, 394 pages 

cept, developed by Aaron 
Beck, is that the negative 
thoughts of the depressed 
person reinforce and sustain 
the depression. Cognitive 
therapy, which is one of the 
most successful of psychoth- 
erapeutic treatments, aims 
to teach the patient new 


ways of thinking and so 
break the reinforcement. 

Another view links depres- 
sion to what is known from 
animal studies as learned 
helplessness, a shutting 
down of the biological 
systems that mediate moti- 
vation and pleasure. Loss of 
some sort is recognised as a 
major cause of depression. 
And. as Freud pointed out. 
bereavement and the conse- 
quent grief shares many of 
the features found in depres- 
sion, but without the guilt 
and sense of worthlessness 
associated with depression. 
The response of individuals 
to loss varies enormously, 
and there is evidence for a 
genetic predisposition. 

Much effort has been 


given to trying to under- 
stand the neurophysiological 
basis of depression. It is stri- 
king, for example, that about 
one third of patients treated 
with the drug reserpine to 
lower their blood pressure 
developed a severe depres- 
sion. Low levels erf a chemi- 
cal that transmits signals 
from one nerve cell to 
another - serotonin - has 
been implicated as a causal 
factor of depression. Antide- 
pressant drugs like Prozac 
probably act by increasing 
the levels of serotonin in the 
brain. But it remains a puz- 
zle why such drugs take sev- 
eral weeks to work, when 
their effect on the nerve 
cells is probably immediate. 

In more general terms, 


there is evidence that exces- 
sive activation of the normal 
stress response system - the 
system that is mobilised, for 
example, in times of danger 

and Other chall en g es — f-an 

lead to the interpretation of 
more mundane challenges as 
overwhelming threats. There 
are claims that stress can 
cause heart attacks and can- 
cer. However, the history of 
the so-called type-A person- 
ality and heart disease 
shows just how difficult it is 
to do reliable studies. 

in reviewing a great deal 
of interesting information in 
an easily accessible form, 
Bukovsky organises his 
material in terms of the 
body deceiving the mind and 
the mind deceiving the body. 


cers into defecting (but was 
the ring-master really work- 
ing for the Russians?), the 
defection of Otto John, head 

of the West German counter- 
intelligence agency, to the 
Soviets, his subsequent reap- 
pearance in the west and 
attempts to clear his name 
(this year. John took that 
mystery to his grave.) This 
sort of thing is what comes 
to most people’s minds when 
they think of spies. 

Espionage is mostly not so 
interesting as this, but more 
important. People like Mur- 
phy, who have spent a life- 
time fighting for their coun- 
tries. but cloaked in secrecy, 
find not surprisingly that 

BATTLEGROUND 
BERLIN: CIA VS KGB 

IN THE COLD WAR 
by David E. Murphy, 
Sergei A. Kondrashev 
and George Bailey 

Yale l 'ni versify Press £19. 95. 

530 pages 

their work has not been well 
understood - sensational- 
ised, fantasised, discredited. 
They want the truth to be 
told, even though it may be 
a lot less glamorous than the 
fiction. 

This desire is especially 
evident in the account of the 
tunnel dug in 1955 under the 
Soviet zone to tap telephone 
lines, an operation which 
was compromised from the 
start by George Blake. Mur- 
phy argues persuasively 
that it was still worthwhile: 
to protect Blake, hardly any 
Russians knew of it, and 
no restrictions were placed 
on what was said on the 
many lines tapped. It 
provided information for 11 
months until the Russians 
broke it up. “One must 
conclude." the authors say, 
“that the tunnel did in 
feet produce a large amount 
of badly needed and difficult 
to obtain military intelli- 
gence.” 


M ost intelligence 
consists of the 
painstaking 
construction of 
a picture of the enemy, and 
especially of what his armed 
farces are doing. This book 
shows that in the earliest 
confrontations over Berlin. 
Washington could be sure, 
based on its intelligence, 
that the Russians, whatever 
their belligerent statements, 
were not in fact preparing 
for war. There can be little 
doubt that the CIA’s Berlin. 
Operations Base continued 
to provide valuable support 
to its political masters dur- 
ing the extremely tense and 
dangerous years which led 
to the Berlin wall. 

Murphy was surprised to 
find that, although the KGB 
gathered excellent informa- 
tion - and it is stunning to 
find how much they knew of 
the west's deliberations - 
the information which was 
passed to Stalin and his suc- 
cessors was delayed or dis- 
torted so as not to incur 
their paranoia-inspired 
wrath. At one point, the 
Soviets' information-gather- 
ing operations in East Ger- 
many were decimated as a 
result or a Moscow power 
struggle. “These people lived 
in a grotesque world,” Mur- 
phy says. The more prosaic 
lesson is that intelligence is 
only worthwhile if the politi- 
cians are enlightened 
enough to know how to use 
it. 


But this framework may 
itself be something of a 
deception, for it makes little 
sense to think of mind or 
body as independent actors 
with the intent to deceive. It 
implies that there is some 
"true" body/mind interac- 
tions that are being negated, 
and it does not help us 
understand their complex 
interactions. The concept is 
better used when referring 
to the deceptions that some 
patients have with respect to 
medication: for example that 
a little medicine is better 
than a lot or that if one does 
not work, none will. 
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W hen Winston Chur- 
chill's cabinet left 
Chequers for the 
last time after the 
Conservatives' defeat 1945, they 
each signed the visitor’s hook. 
Under his own signature the war- 
time prime minister wrote simply 
“Finis". His despair was under- 
standable. Churchill had led the 
country through its darkest 
moments. Now, as peace beck- 
oned, the voters had delivered a 
massive rebuff. 

The mood, if anything, has 
been still bleaker this weak at 
the Conservatives first confer- 
ence since the May election. 
Clement Attlee had a majority of 
146. Tony Blair’s is 179. Churchill 
went into opposition with what 
Ian Gilmour calls a “unique gal- 
axy of talent”. Iain Macleod. Rab 
Butler, Reginald Maudlins and 
Enoch Powell were among the 
brightest politicians of their gen- 
eration. Glancing up at the 
podium in Blackpool, it was hard 
to say the same erf the motley 
crew assembled around William 
Hague. 

A central purpose of Gflmour’s 
eloquent account is to explain 


Has the Tory party blown it? 

This question is being asked in print as well as on the podium, writes Philip Stephens 


how Churchill's Conservatives 
were wise enough to leam the 
lessons of defeat, to listen to the 
datura rather than to lecture it 
By 1950 Attlee's majority had 
been reduced to six. A year later 
Churchill was hack in No 10 at 
the start of 13 years of uninter- 
rupted Tory rule. 

The party’s recovery, as Gil- 
mour tells us, was based on its 
wisdom in not repeating Arthur 
Balfour’s mistake in 1906. Then, 
heavy defeat had been followed 
by a sharp lurch to the right In 
1945 the authors erf what would 
soon been known as One Nation 
Conservatism imbibed of the Zeit- 
geist of the times. 

Some of the industries nation- 
alised by Attlee were indeed later 
given back to the private sector, 
and the first post-war Tory years 
saw a bonfire of wartime regula- 
tions and controls. But on the 
central Issues of unemployment 


and the welfare state, the party 
preferred the Conservative val- 
ues of scepticism and empiricism 
to ideology. 

Gilmour writes history as 
polemic. The revisionist tracts 
produced In the heyday of That- 
cherism have it that, in opposi- 
tion and government during the 
post-war decades, the Tory lead- 
ership colluded in the advance of 
state socialism. 

With customary erudition, Gil- 
mour sets the record straight 
The Churchill-Eden-MacMlllan 
governments made their mis- 
takes - notably over Suez (“the 
most senseless foreign adventure 
ever entered into by a British 
prime minister”) and Europe. But 
far from seeing the entrenchment 
erf socialism, to Gflmour’s ~»nmH 
they represented the "heyday" of 
capitalism and of One Nation pol- 
itics. Butler called it "private 
enterprise in the public interest". 


The economy grew by close to 
four per cent a year. More than 
that, the fruits of that gr o wth 
were - widely shared. Unemploy- 
ment was typically between 1 
and 2 per cent and the real wages 
of manual workers rose sharply. 

Sacked alongside the other cab- 
inet "wets" by Margaret 
Thatcher In 1981, and one of the 
fiercest critics of her adherence 
to 19th-century Manchester liber- 
alism. the author is clearly out to 
settle old scores. But his asser- 
tion that laissez-faire economics 
was destroyed by the horrors of 
mHgg unemp loyment in the 1930s 
rather than by betrayal in the 
19506 is hard to gainsay. Unem- 
ployment never fell below 10 per 
cent between 1920 and 1940, a fact 
voters did not forget in 1945. Nor 
did it escape than that Tory MFs 
like Maurice Hely-Hutchinson 
had suggested that the jobless 
should be deprived of the vote. 


In this version of history, 
Thatcher emerges as the real vil- 
lain of the Tory post-war years 
She sacrificed Conservative prin- 
ciple for neo-liberal dogma. To 
borrow a phrase, the most elec- 
torally successful prime minister 
of the postwar years, was never 
really One of Us. 

Not everyone will agree with 
that conclusion. And occasionally 
G Amour's prose has a touch too 
much venom. John Major was a 
hapless leader. 1 am not sure he 
was quite as malign a figure as 
Gflmour portrays him. But many 
will share the author’s pessi- 
mism. The party’s preference in 
1997 for Hague over Kenneth 
Clarice, t he Butler of his times, 
suggests it still prefers Ideologi- 
cal purity over Tory pragmatism. 
The road back looks much longer 
flmn in 1945. 

John Gray, the Oxford philoso- 
pher, makes much the same 


point in his debate with David 
Willetts in the second of these 
three books. Willetts, though, has 
a stab at reconciling the Thatch- 
erite adherence to liberal eco- 
nomics with the traditional Tory 
c ommi tment to preserving the 
familiar institutions of society. 
One of the thinkers among Tory 
MPs, Willetts calls for a new 
brand of “civic conservatism", 
strengthening the fabric of soci- 
ety through communities of 
self-governing institutions like 
schools and voluntary associa- 
tions. I think the author under- 
states the task. 

Julian Critchley's is an 
altogether gentler book but writ- 
tea from the same political per- 
spective as Gilmour. The former 
MP, who once described Thatcher 
as the great she-elephant (Ironi- 
cally he surrendered his Aider- 
shot seat to one of her most fer- 
vent acolytes) writes in the 


WHATEVER HAPPENED 
TOTHE TORIES?. THE 
CONSERVATIVE PARTY 
SINCE 1945 - v 
by Ian Gthnour 
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is CONSERVATISM 
DEAD? : 
by John Gray abd 
David Willetts - 7 
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THE COLLAPSE OF 
STOUT PARTY: THE : 

decline and fall of 

THE TORIES 
by Julian Critddeyraitid : 
Morrison Halcrow ; - 

GoBara £20. 288 pages • j. ; 

murmur of a diarist. The factual 
bits - the retreat ’.from- Europe; - 
the sleaze and the disffluslbn.- 
ment of Essex Man - are. left .to, 
his coauthor Morrison Halcrow. 
There is no great theorisrnghere, ; 
but Critchley knows how : to 
entertain. y'-'.v--- 


He believes in 
yesterday and 
won’t let it be 

The cute Beatle sets the record straight T was hipper 
than John’ is his message, writes Peter Aspden 




W e are in the 
middle of 
1968. The 
youth of 
Europe 
believes it is in the process 
of changing the world for- 
ever, and back in London, 
one member of the biggest 
pop group on the planet is 
seizing the moment. John 
Lennon Is composing “Revo- 
lution 9”, a daring collage of 
extracts from symphonies, 
loop tapes, talking and 
shouting. It is experimental, 
incoherent, ugly: but to the 
author it is nothing less than 
“a picture of revolution". 

Meanwhile, Lennon's nom- 
inal composing partner, Paul 
McCartney, is facing chal- 
lenges of his own: he is writ- 
ing a song for his sheepdog. 
"Martha My Dear" starts life 
as a piano exercise - "It’s 
quite hard for me to play, a 
two-handed- thing, like a 
little set piece" - which 
acquires Its odd set of lyrics 
in a typically vague manner 
Tm not really speaking to 
Martha, it's a communica- 
tion of some sort of affection 
but in a slightly abstract 
way". 

“Martha" is a bouncy, notr 
unpleasant mix of melodic 
sophistication and whimsy. 
It will appear on the same 
album as “Revolution 9" and 
will tell future music histori- 
ans everything they need to 
know about the crumbling 
relationship between the 
radical Lennon and the cute 
McCartney, and the subse- 
quent break-up of The Bea- 
tles. 

But what if the story is not 
as simple as that? Many 
Tears From Now is a con- 
certed effort on McCartney's 
behalf to challenge this 
skewed view of pop music's 
most fruitful writing part- 
nership. Its message could 
not be simpler: forget the 
stereotype - Paul was hipper 
than John. 

This is no hidden agenda. 
Indeed McCartney, whose 
quotes make up the bulk of 
Barry Miles’s book, makes 
his theme explicit in his 
peculiar, and somewhat 
paranoid, jacket note: 


“Along the way I'd like to 
register the fact that John 
was great, he was absolutely 
wonderful and I did love 
him, lest ft be seen that I'm 
trying now to do my own 
kind of revisionism. He was 
fabulous, but really all Tm 
saying is that 1 have my side 
of thp affair as well, which 
sometimes gets ignored, 
hence my agreeing to be a 
part of this book”. 

The very choice of Miles, a 
co-founder of International 
Times and the groovy indica 
bookshop and gallery where 
those avant-garde upstarts 
John and Yoke first met, is 
telling. He painstakingly 
describes swinging London’s 

PAUL McCARTNEY: 
MANY YEARS FROM 
NOW 

by Barry Miles 

Seeker A Warburg £17.99, 

654 pages 

"demi-monde of writers. Jazz 
musicians and junkies", fre- 
quented in the mid-1960s by 
the Jaunty bachelor McCart- 
ney, while the married Len- 
non was doing his fat Elvis 
act deep in bourgeois Wey- 
bridge. 

This chapter is the central 
thrust of the Paul-was-hip- 
per-than-John thesis. But 
there are many throwaway 
lines which reinforce the 
argument. We are taken 
right back to Astrid Kir- 
chberr’s room in Hamburg, 
painted black and covered- 
with silver foil and French 
philosophy books, an ambi- 
ence which delighted the 
young McCartney, but evi- 
dently not his chum: “Paul 
used to put on Stravinsky 
but John always took it off 
again". 

McCartney is characteristi- 
cally keen to establish the 
hidden depths of his person- 
ality; but behind every anec- 
dote there links an example 
of his gtibness. When The 
Beatles took off to India to 
do some serious re-examina- 
tion of their decadent west- 
ern lifestyles, McCartney 
found himspif serenading the 
Maharishi with - wait for it 


- an impromptu perfor- 
mance of "Ob-La-Di Ob- 
La-Da". "Maharishi quite 
liked someone strolling 
along singing,” he explains. 
This note of bathos recurs 
throughout the book. We 
hear all about McCartney’s 
taste for surrealist art. but 
that somehow leads to his 
acquisition of Rend 
Magritte’s glasses and a 
ghastly slice of domestic 
blandness : "I inn still read 
without glasses but if it’s 
Middlemarch ... or the fine 
print on certain shampoo 
bottles, then I have to either 
borrow Linda’s specs or go 
to Monsieur Magritte’s, 
which work perfectly. It’s 
quite trippy because I’m 
such an admirer of his.” 

"Trippy" is a favourite 
McCartney word, along with 
"fabulous", “cool" and 
"lovely"; there Is no denying 
it, the man exudes content- 
ment with his lot Only occa- 
sionally does his obvious 
annoyance with his image in 
relation to his partner spill 
into bitterness. 

He is quite hard on Len- 
non's handling of bis first 
wife Cynthia: “(She) wanted 
to settle John down, pipe 
and slippers . . . she got a 
couple of years of that, but 
he finally had to break loose 
and because he couldn’t tell 
her he didn’t want It, he had 
to bring Yoko to breakfast” 
But even then, the ever-up- 
beat McCartney was on 
han d: he famously composed 
“Hey Jude" in a subsequent 
car journey with Cynthia 
and the infant Julian to 
ligh ten her sadness. 

For most of the rest of the 
book, McCartney gives his 
account of the stories behind 
the Beatles’ songs. Most of 
these are familiar, but the 
percentage split he gives 
between Lennon's contribu- 
tion and his own for many of 
the songs is occasionally sur- 
prising: even as personal a 
song as John's “Norwegian 
Wood", he claims, is 40 per 
cent Paul: “The middle was 
mine, those middle eights, 
John never had his middle 
eights". 

For the record, McCartney 
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Td 0(0 to register the fact fast John was absotatefar wonderful and I did love him-.": photograph from "David Bailey’s Rock and RoB Heroes” (Thames and Hudson, £14.85} 


also claims the credit for the 
loop tapes which made 
“Tomorrow Never Knows" 
such an extraordinary leap 
forward in pop technology 
(and, for that matter, formed 
a large part of “Revolution 
9"). More interesting, and 
genuinely touching, is 


McCartney's account of his 
gradual estrangement from 
his fellow group members, 
and the nature of his rela- 
tionship with his wife Linda, 
which inspired such wonder- 
fill post-Beatles songs as 
"Maybe I’m Amazed". 

With the Anthology project 


finally completed and the 
premiere of his major classi- 
cal work. Standing Stone, 
due to be performed this 
week, it is surprising to find 
McCartney in such retro- 
spective mood. For what it’s 
worth, many of the claims 
be makes with regard to his 


old mucker are convincing. 
But I am not sure anyone 
cares very much, any more. 

McCartney may have been 
the first of the two to arrive 
at many of life's experiences, 
but he was always the dab- 
bler. absorbing his lessons 
with caution, discrimination. 


maturity; Lennon-lived them 
on a different plane of inten- 
sity altogether. Paul was 
indeed cool, but John was 
hot It is the faulted neither 
that posterity prefers the 
rantings of a passionate, 
unhappy rebel to a lifetime 
of measured achievement 


U 


nless your target 
audience Is lim- 
ited to some very 
traditional Catho- 
lics, it's not easy writing a 
book about a saint. The 
Oxford dictionary dafinitinn 
- “holy or officially recog- 
nised by the Church as hav- 
ing won by exceptional holi- 
ness a high place in heaven 
and veneration on earth" - 
understates the problems 
faced by an author strug- 
gling to make sense of an 
icon in the contemporary 
world. 

The early life of Mother 
Teresa - bom Agnes Bojax- 
hiu in Alabama in 1910 - has 
the makings of picture-book 


Simply a pencil in God’s hands 

Jimmy Bums on a timely and objective account of the beatification of Mother Teresa 


beatitude: loving parents, 
family at prayer each night, 
regular visits to the local 
Marian shrine followed by 
that instant of spiritual 
enlightenment when the 
saint-to-be feels herself 
called to a life of service to 
God. 

The myth, as recorded 
uncritically by earlier biog- 
raphers, is that Teresa’s 
turning point came on a 
train to Darjeeling. It was 
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then that she heard the “call 
within the call", an experi- 
ence that made her abso- 
lutely sure that God was 
speaking to her in the 
depths of her soul- a com- 
mand to serve the . Lord 
a-mcmg the poorest of the 

poor which she had no 
option but to obey. 

And yet it is precisely in 
that instant of definition 
that Anne Sebba, the author 
of this latest and very mod- 
em biography of Mother Ter- 
esa. makes her pitch for rele- 
vance. To Sebba, that 
moment is of crucial signifi- 
cance: for if Teresa as she 
was to maintain for the rest 
of her life, was "simply a 
pencil in God’s hands", she 
was “at once both more 
humble than an ordinary 
nun and yet also more pow- 
erful than any world leader." 

Sebba traces the growth of 
Teresa's process of beatifica- 
tion from 1969. It was in that 
year that British journalist 
and writer Malcolm Mugger- 


MOTHER TERESA 
BEYOND THE IMAGE 
by Anne Sebba 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson £20. 

297 pages 

idge claimed that a miracle 
had taken place while film- 
ing her home for the dying 
in Calcutta. Although the 
home was so dimly lit as to 
make Muggeridge's producer 
doubt his capacity to capture 
it on film, the final cut 
showed it with extraordinary 
clarity. “It’s divine light!", 
exclaimed the hitherto unbe- 
lieving Muggeridge. 

His own conversion hot 
only inspired a best-selling 
book - Something Beautiful 
for Cod - but also set the 
agenda for the next 20 years. 
The assumption slowly grew 
not only that God’s hand 
was directing Teresa, but 
also that to question any- 
thing she did was unaccept- 
able: that to challenge or 



Mother Teresa: to doitot her was 
to confront a higher Authority 

doubt her was to confront a 
much-higher Authority. 

It is unfortunate that the 
most publicised break in this 
trend took the form of 
another kind of absolutism - 
an article, later extended in 
a TV documentary and book, 
entitled Ghoul of Calcutta. 
which the British journalist 
Christopher Hitchens wrote 


I. 




in 1992 for the left-wing US 
magazine. The Nation. 

Hitchens’ uncompromising 
and venomous attack on 
Mother Teresa focused on 
her outspoken attacks on 
contraception and abortion, 
the financial mismanage- 
ment of her Missionaries of 
Charity, and the way she 
allowed herself to be seen 
with and take the money 
from a range of international 
crooks, ranging from the 
Duvaliers to Robert Maxwell 

It was unfortunate in that 
Hitchens seemed to mock 
the concept of journalistic 
objectivity. Unfortunate, too, 
in that it drew in Mother 
Teresa’s defence a predict- 
able streak of religious 
fanaticism that in some 
instances verged on the hys- 
terical 

Thankfully, Sebba has 
written a rigorously objec- 
tive book that is the product 
of extensive interviews with 
supporters and detractors 
who have worked closely 


with Teresa. Reflecting on 
their views, and drawing on 
her own meeting with the 
subject and her experience 
of India, Sebba conducts a 
fascinating debate around 
key issues of politics and 
society which were inextri- 
cably linked to Teresa's life, 
hi so doing Sebba pulls few 
punches, while never losing 
an underlying sympathy for 
her extraordinary subject. 

Sebba is at ber most criti- 
cal - from a feminis t, as well 
-as socio-economic point of 
view - in her account of Ter- 
esa's refusal to countenance 
abortion and artificial forms 
of contraception under any 
circumstances. 

She questions, too, 
haphazard nature of 
medical treatment in 
homes for the dying, 
children, and the diseased 
run by Teresa’s Missionaries 
of Charity. What is the 
point, she asks, of bringing 
people off the streets if the 
highest level of care society 


the 

the 

the 

the 


can provide Is not on offer? 
Sebba, however, finds it diffi- 
cult to condemn Teresa’s 
Inherent pragmatism in tak- 
ing from the crooks to give 
to the poor, and the sense of 
justice that often -prevailed 
- fcn her life — such -as when 
she rescued a group of aban- 
doned children in Beirut in 
1962. Such a sense of Justice 
clearly did not extend to 
Margaret Thatcher in 1988 
who, as prime minister, 
refused Teresa’s request -for. 
government help to set-up a 
hospice, for the homeless inT 
London. ' • • ■ • 

Throughout, Sebba”g^9s 
necessary emphasis to “ this, 
drfving force behind Teresa’s 
personality, and the dynamic 
at the heart of her waric-hsr 
complete and' utter ben# hi 
God and the power of love ai 
a" force of heSlingand 
redemption . V V 

Beyohd the Image is’ a 
timely book for those uf us . 
tired of -Icons created: by T^ . 
images. Forget about tlfe 
mil i tary state funeral she 
was given. When Teresa died; 
last month, her personal: 
belongings were no njdre ; 
than those of all herMksfdDr- 
aries of Charity: two saris > 
and. a bucket, to wash 
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An early Caravaggasque conversation-piece: Tit© Card-Sharper* from the 1620s by Georges de La Totr 


Shadowy master comes to light 

William Packer admires the paintings of a great artist neglected for so long, Georges de La Tour 


G eorges de La 
Tour remains 
as problemati- 
cal as ever, and 
no less fascinat- 
ing for that For here with- 
out question is one of the 
great painters of the 17th 
century, which is to say. 
with the likes of Rembrandt, 
Poussin and Velasquez as 
near-contemporaries, one of 
the greatest ever. And yet 
for the next two centuries 
and more, like Vermeer 
whose own successful career 
was beginning just as La 
Tour's was ending, he was 
then to disappear entirely. 

Like Vermeer again, he is 
now extremely rare, the 
oeuvre tiny and much dis- 
puted. Indeed his recovery if 
anything took even longer. It 
was only in the 1860 s that 
Alexandre Joly- republished 
the fact that a painter called 
Georges de La Tour had 
indeed existed, and not until 
1915 was an actual painting 
firmly attributed to him - 
“Le Nouveau-N6”, which 


Hermann Voss found in the 
Museum of Fine Arts at 
Rennes, where it had lain 
unrecognised since 1794~ 

It is a most wonderful 
thing, and very typical of La 
Tour, two figures close to 
the picture-plane, set in deep 
shadow, their faces and the 
new-born child bathed in the 
light of a shielded candle, 
the whole mood one of 
wrapt, intense calm. The 
mystery is -that' such a 
strange, haunting and pow- 
erful image, and so substan- 
tial a piece of work., should 
have passed unremarked for 
so long. 

How is it that an artist of 
such quality can be forgot- 
ten? But it happens, and not 
just in the field of the visual 
arts - think of Vivaldi, 
Monteverdi. It clearly has 
nothing to do with contem- 
porary success. Far from 
being the obscure provincial 
he was at first supposed to 
be, La Tour turns out to 
have made his name early 
and kept it up. 


A baker’s son from Vic in 
Lorraine, he married into 
the aristocracy at tbe age of 
25 and his son lived to be 
made a lord. Whether or not 
La Tour travelled to Rome as 
a young man. where the 
obvious influence of Cara- 
vaggio could well have been 
picked up, is not yet clear, 
but the case, nicely put by 
Jacques Thullier In the cata- 
logue to the splendid exhibi- 
tion now at Paris, is to prove 
he didn’t go rather than he 
did. 


I 


n 1639, at 46 and 
already known, he 
went to Paris with 
immediate success, ris- 
ing within the year to 
be Painter in Ordinary to 
Louis xm, with an apart- 
ment in the Louvre. Another 
year or two and he was com- 
mensal du roi, the personal 
guest of the King himself. 
More such information is 
coining to li g ht all the time. 
Clearly Georges de La Tour 
was no shrinking violet and. 


although he was dead at 59, 
carried off by an epidemic 
within a fortnight of his 
wife, his career had lasted 
well over 30 years. So where 
are all the pictures? 

This Paris exhibition, its 
only showing, is the first of 
such scope since that at the 
Orangerie in 1972. Since then 
some seven more paintings 
have been recognised, along 
with a few more of the old 
copies or studio versions, 
which in themselves consti- 
tute an remarkable part of 
the oeuvre, so many of them 
surviving as at least the 
ghosts of lost originals. Hie 
most conspicuous such 
absentee, perhaps, is the “St 
Sebastien” painted for Louis 
XIII. which shows tbe 
patient saint calmly watch- 
ing St Irene, who by tbe 
light of a lantern is gently 
drawing an arrow from his 
thigh. Ten copies of this 
work are known, which 
attests to contemporary 
fame and market: eight are 
shown here together. 


In fact the exhibition 
brings together all but one of 
the 43 works or fragments 
now accepted as by La Tour, 
along with 33 of the copies. 
The chronology is again 
much disputed, and made no 
easier to fix by the compara- 
tively narrow range of sub- 
ject-matter and consistency 
of manner and technique, 
the figures for the most part 
in plain and simple clothes 
presented stark against a 
blank background, lit by a 
raking, artificial light 
The single images of 
Christ and the apostles from 
Albi are tentatively set 
before 1620: the blind old 
musician and tbe Caravag- 
gesque conversation-pieces. 
“The Card-Sharper" and 
“The Fortune-Teller" from 
tbe early 1620s: the “Peni- 
tent St Jerome" around 1630: 
and then through to his 
death in 1652, the long series 
of variations upon the theme 
of the figure by candle-light 
- the remorseful Mary Mag- 
delene at her table: St Peter 
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n film production there 
is a. school -of thought 
which maintains that 
1 period costume, nice 
sets and posh young people 
(with a dash of lovable old- 
ies) equal Tbe Classics. The 
British film industry has 
been vacillating between the 
gilded-youth-nostalgia style 
and the slicer-bleedin’-hfe for 
decades, both strands being 
detectable in tbe motley out- 
put of television. 

Now, Tour years in the 
adapting and however many 
millions in the making, 
comes the ultimate monu- 
ment to drama as heritage 
industry, the sort of thing 
that should be put in a time 


Television 


A clumping classic 


capsule for our descendants 
to marvel at on Thursday A 
Dance to the Music of Time 
trod the heavy fantastic on 
to the screen via Channel 4. 
And it sums up the porten- 
tous, empty wastefulness of 
all that is shallowest in tele- 
vision. 

Admirers of AnthODy Pow- 
ell's 12 -novel cycle may fill 
out the imperfections of 
Hugh Whitemore’s adapta- 


tion and Alvin RakofTs pro- 
duction with their thoughts. 
Those enjoying no such 
advantage and judging only 
by the first episode - sorry, 
“Film One" - will note that 
this is the Brideshead 
method with elephantiasis: 
pretty young thesps in fancy 
dress ranged against picture 
postcard views. 

We know it’s the Twenties 
when someone does a 
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Charleston on the terrace of 
a stately home; we know the 
scene has switched to Oxford 
thanks to a shot of dreaming 
spires - no visual cliche is 
left interred and unsanctif- 
ied. But with Brideshead 
land the comparison is inevi- 
table. indeed forced cm us) 
we were always aware of the 
basis formed by a good, per 
haps great, novel. Nothing 
comes over in Dance except 
the arid preening of attitudi- 
nising cardboard cut-outs. 
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here are signs that 
C4 is aiming for a 
public wider than 
the Pride and Preju- 
dice crowd. Within a few sec- 
onds of the film's beginning 
we had full-frontal female 
nudity as a naked girl 
opened the door to her beau, 
the way these toffs do. For- 
tunately he is an upper-class 
Englishman so promptly 
reminiscences about public 
school, oblivious to his 
inamorata's goose-pimples. 
A cunning move on the 
adaptor's part to start well 
into the saga, thus plunging 
us into a sexual fait accompli 
and trigger off a flashback 
(nostalgia squared). 

The youthful sequences 
had an ominous plethora of 
young actors with not-quite- 
right vowels and mis- 
stressed sentences as if 
they didn’t quite get their 
lines, and young actresses 
who sounded dead common: 
but saving graces included 
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James D'Arcy as the school- 
boy Nicholas Jenkins - in 
sense and sensitivity a 
good match with his later 
self, James Purefoy. Purefoy 
may find the sort of fame 
visited on Irons and And- 
rews through Brideshead. 
though God Knows Jenkins 
appears to have no character 
as the statutory honnete 
homme, unlike Waugh's nar- 
rator. 

Certainly tbe cast reads 
like a Who’s Who of the biz. 
Here is Edward Fox’s repro- 
bate uncle with Terry- 
Thomas’ caddish gap-toothed 
grin and Harold Macmillan's 
voice. Here is Oliver Ford 
Davies in another pedagogic 
part Here is John Gielgud 
being - well, John Gielgud, 
and always welcome. Dear 
God, here yet again is an 
owlishly pawky vignette 
from Alan Bennett as an aca- 
demic - yes, yes, I know tbe 
“national treasure" stuff, but 
the strongest currency can 
get devalued. When will he 
learn the difference between 
acting a character and doing 
a revue sketch? 

But then the myriad char- 
acters are given little else 
but self-revealing set pieces. 
With so much crammed into 
a mere four films, there is 
much self-conscious signal- 
ling of character rather than 
the time to develop it The 
intelligent Simon Russell 
Beale, first glimpsed as a 
schoolboy. i4-going-on-40, 
may remedy this as the egre- 
gious Widmerpool. As 
Charles String faam. a little of 
Paul Rhys's mannered win- 
someness goes a long way. 
though his arch self-aware- 
ness is in keeping with the 
whole self-regarding style. 
Dowdy dialogue and dra- 
matic shapelessness bogged 
down Film One. 

Dance, may get better, but 
who will stay the course? 
Who are these pasteboard 
characters who stop existing 
the moment they are off- 
screen? Where are they 
from? Who cares? 


repentant; the Visitation of 
the Shepherds; the child 
blowing out the flame; last 
of all the Dice-Players, in 
which the hand of his son, 
Etienne, is suspected. This 
p ainting was discovered in 
the museum at Stock- 
ton-on-Tees only in 1972. 

But in the face of these 
singular, poignant and beau- 
tiful things such academic 
agonising, while interesting, 
hardly matters. Within a life- 
time, almost before our eyes, 
a coherent achievement has 
re-emerged, been brought 
together and demonstrated 
as the work of a great mas- 
ter. In the sharp stillness of 
a perfect concentration, the 
boy Jesus holds up the light 
to the stooping, toiling St 
Joseph. And how do those 
few flat, thick strokes of 
crimson paint betray the 
lucent transparency of the 
small hand so delicately 
shielding the candle's flame? 
That is the real mystery, and 
mastery, of La Tour. 

★ 

Georges de La Tour: Grand 
Palais, Paris 8. until Janu- 
ary 26; sponsored by Moet 
Hermessy. Louis Vuitton and 
Christian Dior. 


Radio/Martin Hoyle 

Off the 
beaten track 


N ation shall speak 
peace unto 
nation." So runs 
the proud motto 
of the BBC, and if “tout com- 
prendre est tout pardonner" 
the corporation does its bit 
for mutual international 
comprehension, whatever 
internal ructions tear it 
apart A dip into Saturday 
morning's schedule provided 
a reminder of the wealth of 
foreign coverage we tend to 
take for granted in such pro- 
grammes as From Our Own 
Correspondent, never keep- 
ing nervously to tbe beaten 
path or safely dealing with 
hackneyed subjects. 

Last Saturday, for 
instance, we went to Chad, 
an African state of which I 
suspect the great British 
public is serenely unaware. 
Vivid vignettes bespoke the 
best sort of journalism - the 
soldier who angrily told our 
correspondent to put away a 
mango as the sight of such 
luxury emphasised the aus- 
terity of the inhospitable 
north of the country; the 
French military presence 
and the sudden generosity of 
a French Polynesian officer 
with medical supplies for a 
sick child on an impossible 
trek to the nearest hospital 
In Tibet we had glimpses of 
an ancient culture and reli- 
gion fighting back despite 


in south-east Asia to life. In 
Malaysia, bees won't leave 
their hives in case they get 
lost. Pizza home delivery is 
up by 20 per cent in Singa- 
pore. Meanwhile Indonesia 
claims tbe disaster is natu- 
ral, not man-made, the 
timber tycoons call environ- 
mentalists closet commu- 
nists. 

Equally valuable is the 
BBC’s homeward look. 
Agenda, subtitled Welfare to 
What?, turned a bleak eye on 
the government's schemes to 
get the long-term unem- 
ployed off the dole. It was 
heartrending to hear the 21 - 
year-old. hair brushed, shoes 
cleaned, best shirt on, 
despairing of his latest inter- 
view after 200 job applica- 
tions. You could only agree 
with the 17-year-old father of 
twins when he calculated 
that such low pay was not 
worth working for. The mes- 
sage came, not loud but 
dreadfully clear, that “we 
should be investing in tech- 
nology. not unqualified 
people”: that these young 
people have little to offer; 
that even firms subsidised 
by the government to take 
them on had nothing for 
them to do. Another futuris- 
tic scenario: H.G. Wells on a 
bad day - the phantom of a 
perpetual under-class, sullen 
or aggressive, as taken for 


street 
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Chinese occupation, destruc- granted as litter in the 
tion and deportation: holy 
places made into abattoirs; 
dogs transformed by night 
into aggressive packs of 
predators; yak butter 
churned in the tumble-dry- 
ers of 1950s washing-ma- 
chines. The BBC man once 
met the Dalai T-ama and “for 
some unaccountable reason" 
tickled his palm ("he 
shrieked with laughter"). 

Have the paparazzi tried this 
approach? Or do they prefer 
the canine example? 

Polly Toynbee had some- 
thing to say about journal- 
ism as a po tentially shame- 
ful career - or would have 
done if the more than usu- 
ally inept presenter had not 
kept -interrupting both her 
and her equally eloquent 
opponent. The latter was 
another woman journalist, a 
Scot to boot, from the Daily 
Record, a sister paper to 
Toynbee’s Independent Her 
claymore was poised, her 
dirk sharpened; and this was 
Polly Jekyll Toynbee, the 
sensible, practical and com- 
passionate alter ago of Polly 
Hyde Toynbee who writes 
sanctimoniously in the 
Radio Times. Jekyll Toynbee 
had made slighting refer- 
ences to the morality of jour- 
nalism; her Scottish col- 
league bristled like a thistle. 

And, as I say. it all came to 
nothing. Perhaps they could 
have a replay with a more 
professional referee? 

Again, it was the odd 
detail that brought tbe smog 


nd a reminder tha t 
Britain is a strange, 
alien and cruel land 
to someone else's 
foreign correspondent came 
in the series Look Home- 
ward. Angel. Like all the 
best ideas it was simplicity 
itself: in-comers remember- 
ing culture shock on arriv- 
ing in Britain. The young- 
sters found they had 
exchanged one form of perse- 
cution for another, a Chilean 
bullied in a Scottish school 
playground, the little boy 
from Beirut facing the igno- 
rance of an English prep 
school (even the masters 
confused it with Bayreuth). 
Bosnian Brummie Alm a had 
done well at school, has a 
professional career ahead of 
her, but is still puzzled at 
the lack of friendliness she 
found as a student 
Congratulations to Radio 
4's Money Box on its recent 
crop of awards - best pro- 
gramme on finance, best pre- 
senter (Alison Mitchell, 
needless to say. Scottish). 
Coincidentally it celebrated 
its 20th birthday last week 
and looked back to the age 
when we were under the 
thumb of the IMF, flotations 
of public services were 
unheard of. there was no 
financial regulation, the 
average house price was 
£13,000 . . . Eheu fugaces! 
(and some of us still clung to 
a classical education). 
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ARTS 


Saint 


Oscar 


is now 


among us 


As wit, dandy and homosexual 
martyr, Wilde would be die 
perfect chat-show guest for the 
1990s, writes Michael Bracewell 


T here la an amus- 
ing scene in 
Nancy Mitford’s 
novel The Pursuit 
of Love, published 
45 years after Oscar Wilde’s 
death in 1900, when the 
demonised ghost of Ireland’s 
most celebrated and notori- 
ous poet comes to haunt a 
breathless conversation held 
in the early 1920s between 
two aristocratic English 
teenagers. The mere mention 
of Wilde's name at that Hnw 
is enough to lower voices to 
whispers and cause the 
well-bred youngsters to 
glance nervously over their 
shoulders, for fear of adult 
surveillance. Having elected 
Wilde as their hero, on the 
basis of his reputation for 
unspeakable acts, the young 
people remain uncertain as 
to what he actually did. “So I 
asked Sadie and she looked 
awfully vague and said 'Oh 
duck, I never really quite 
knew but whatever it was 
was worse than murder, 
fearfully bad. And darling, 
don’t talk about him at 
meals will you?” 

Now, 100 years after 
Wilde's release from Reading 
GaoL where he had served a 
two-year sentence for com- 
mitting “indecent acts" with 
young men, the demonisa- 
tion which made his 
"crimes" not “dare to speak 
their name” has been 
reversed into a virtual, and 
largely deserved, canonisa- 
tion. After four decades of 
gradual rehabilitation, 
beginning with the bio-pics 
Of the early 1960s which 
showed sympathy for 
Wilde's downfall and respect 
for his genius, through his 
appreciation by the counter 
culture in the late-l960s, 
which placed him next to 
Che Guevara and Jimi Hen- 
drix as a rebel outsider. 
Saint Oscar is now among 
us. 

Next week sees the release 
of Brian Gilbert’s film, 
Wilde, starring Stephen Fry: 
earlier this month, the ciga- 
rette case given to Wilde by 
his lover Lord Alfred "Basie” 
Douglas was sold at auction 
for £16,000 - twice its 
reserve price. Wilde’s grand- 
son, Merlin Holland, has 
published a fascinating col- 
lection of Wilde arcana, and 
is reported to be changing 
bis surname back to Wilde - 
a hugely significant move in 
the century-long battle 
between the English and 
Wilde. From this it would 
seem to be clear that our 
own fin-de-siecle is proving 


to be as welcoming and fit- 
ting a time for Oscar Wilde 
as the period In which he 
dominated at the tail-end of 
the 19th century would 
prove, eventually, perilous 
for him. In short, as a wit, 
dandy, popular socialist and 
homosexual martyr, Oscar 
Wilde would be the perfect 
cbat-sbow guest for the late 
1990s, and, in the absence of 
the man himself, we are cur- 
rently paying tribute to his 
legend. 

But why have we taken 
Wilde, who was as great a 
moral philosopher as he was 
a self-advertising agent- 
provocateur , so much to our 
hearts at the end of the 
1900s? Fart of the answer 
must lie in the uncanny mir- 
roring of the close of one 
century in another. As 
Philip Hoare has described 
in his brilliant deconstruc- 
tion of the legacy of the Wll- 
dean cult, Wilde's Last 
Stand, the constitution of 
decadence for which Wilde 
was held responsible was 
defined in the 1890s asa sex- 
ual and artistic underground 
which was prophetic in its 
tenets and psychology. 

Today, as the “transgres- 
sive" works of Young British 
Artists are somewhat neu- 
tered by their slightly syco- 
phantic championing by the 
Royal Academy of Arts in 
the Sensation exhibition, it 
would seem as though 
Wilde's founding theology 
that “all art is immoral" (in 
The Critic as Artist, 1891) has 
finally found its practical 
demonstration - and wide- 
spread acceptance - as a 
challenge to public taste. 

Similarly, as Wilde 
revealed how the surface of 
a society's tastes and values 
could be used to describe 
their hidden indices of aspi- 
rations, fears and desire - in 
a manner which would be 
repeated in the films and 
paintings of Andy Warhol in 
the 1960s - so he more or 
less invented the psychology 
of modem advertising as the 
dominant force in contempo- 
rary popular culture. By 
reducing the wordy prose of 
aesthetic philosophy to the 
well-turned aphorism, sugar- 
coated with paradoxical wit, 
Wilde invented the dynamics 
of the pack-shot catchphrase 
and the mind-catching slo- 
gan: a Wildean maxim such 
as “Cultivated leisure is the 
aim of man" (from The Soul 
of Man Under Socialism, 
1891) would be the perfect 
slogan for Saab. Ford or Hil- 
ton. 



Oscar Wilde: artistic iconoclast and the first winner and loser of “tabloid” celebrity 


But there is further reason 
why Oscar Wilde's life and 
works, which he knew were 
reflections of each other, can 
be seen as particularly perti- 
nent to the present day. 
Despite his frequent claims 
to being a genius - which 
was. and perhaps is, the best 
way of getting other people 
to believe that you are a 
genius - Wide was most def- 
initely not an original 
thinker. His greatest talent 
was to “sample" from the 
Zeitgeist, taking ideas from 
many different sources and 
mutating them through his 
particular style into new 
forms. 

As an artistic iconoclast, 
obsessed by the cult of Indi- 
vidualism and the marketing 
of his own personality, Wilde 
anticipated the Pop Age of 
Mod, David Bowie and punk 
rock in his career as a met- 
ropolitan dandy who knew 
how to mold all the inform- 
ing influences of his youth 
into new shock tactics. 

But it was the undeniable 
moral content of his writing 
which gave his pose its 


power and its point. And 
herein lay Wilde's true 
genius as a manipulator of 
thought and image, who 
could even turn the commer- 
cial success of his great com- 
edies into a Trojan horse of 
respectability in which to 
deliver his subtle mockery of 
high society. Had he not 
been barn a hundred years 
too soon. Wide would proba- 
bly have pushed his image to 
the limit 
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bus, in more than 
a nod to the col- 
lage techniques of 
postmodern 
thought, Wilde's 
philosophies of aesthetics 
were cooked up from a mix- 
ture of the Victorian moral- 
ists, Walter Pater and John 
Ruskin, spiced with the out- 
spoken attitude of the 
French romantic Gautier 
and simmered over the blue 
flames of risque neo-Plato- 
nism. Similarly, his novel 
The Picture of Dorian Cray 
owes most of its artistic 
audacity to the text-book of 
Decadence, Against Nature, 


by the French novelist Joris- 
Karl Huysmans- And, in an 
elegant rehearsal of Andy 
Warhol's search for creative 
shortcuts, Wilde got most of 
the erudite and arcane mate- 
rial on gems, tapestries and 
antiquities for his novel 
from the pamphlets on sale 
in the London museums. 

As Wilde foresaw the artis- 
tic thinking of our own 
times, so he was both pro- 
moted and brought down in 
a maimer which seems, 100 
yean an. eerily contempo- 
rary. A one-man cult who 
dressed the part and was 
mobbed by fans on his 
American tour in 1882, Wilde 
became the first winner and 
loser of “tabloid" celebrity. 
While his image and reputa- 
tion were disseminated by 
the fledgling mass media of 
the time, in promotional 
photographs, publicity 
stunts and popular songs, 
ttbue Gilbert & Sullivan light 
operetta Patience was a sat- 
ire on Wilde), so the tragedy 
of his downfall would be 
brought about by the now 
familiar conversion of juicy 


gossip and media specula- 
tion into public scandal and 
criminal conviction. And, as 
though to complete his 
rehearsal of our contempo- 
rary values, Wilde would 
find himself the first victim 
of media sensationalism 
which posed as moralising in 
the public interest As the 
current secular canonisation 
of the late Princess of Wales 
demonstrates, it is the inter- 
vention of personal tragedy 
which turns a mere super- 
star into a cultural icon. 
Wilde knew this when he 
remarked that, “Praise 
makes me humble, but when 
I am abused I know I have 
touched the stars.” 

In our century-long mis- 
sion to rehabilitate Wilde 
from his demonisation at the 
hands of the late Victorians, 
we have made him the 
barometer of our liberal con- 
science. Would be, I wonder, 
have approved? 


Oscar, written and presented 
by Michael Bracewell, will 
be shown on Omnibus, 
BBC1, 10.40 tomorrow. 


A n air of resignation 
has fallen over the 
arts world since the 
arrival of a Labour 
government. First Genista 
McIntosh resigned from 
Covent Garden. Then Pat- 
rick Deuchar resigned from 
the Royal Albert Hall: Step- 
hen Dal dry from the Royal 
Court: Piers Rodgers from 
the Royal Academy: Dennis 
Marks from the ENO: 
Anthony Whitworth Jones 
from Glyndebourne: and 
now Lord Gowrie from the 
top job of all, the chairman- 
ship of the Arts Council of 

P.n glanri 

Not all these departures 
were forced or unwelcome, 
but the conjunction suggests 
something is amiss. In every 
direction there is uncer- 
tainty. The Arts Council has 
a stopgap secretary general 
as well as a departing chair- 
man. This may explain why 
the UK's biggest arts com- 
plex. the Paul Hamlyn, bet- 
ter known as the South 
Bank. Centre, still does not 


Off the wall/ Antony Thomcroft 

Cultural confidence crisis 


know whether it is getting 
£90m of lottery cash for rede- 
velopment 

Across the Thames, the 
ENO has been told to forget 
about a new home for a 
decade, while Covent Garden 
is finding that enforced tour- 
ing by its opera and dance 
companies is adding to its 
£Sm debt. Lottery cash, 
which promised to usher in 
a golden age for the arts, is 
instead helping to poison the 
wells of artistic well-being. 

The arts lobby looks to the 
government, and in particu- 
lar to culture secretary Chris 
Smith, to lead it out of this 
malaise. The government, 
with no worries about its 
Commons majority, is 
playing a long game. It is 
undertaking a root and 
branch review of the culture 
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industry and Its view is that 
there are too many official 
bodies dealing with the arts: 
62 at the last count. Money 
could be saved by mergers 
and by sharpening up the 
decision-making process. 
Perhaps English Heritage 
and the Heritage Lottery 
Board could get together; the 
Arts Council link up with 
the Crafts Council. 

Arts minister Mark Fisher 
Ultima the current situation 
to the seepage in the water 
industry, which greatly 
raises the cost from reser- 
voir to bathroom tap. “It 
takes a long time for every 
pound leaving the depart- 
ment to get through to 
museum directors and thea- 
tre producers in Newcastle 
or Plymouth. We want to 
find out bow much drains 
away through leakages in 
the system." 

The grand idea is to cut 
down on administrative 
costs and to release more 
money for the arts at the 
work-face. It can also be 
seen as a neat solution to 
the problem of meeting the 
perpetual demand of the arts 
for more subsidy at a time 
when the department's bud- 
get has been frozen by Chan- 
cellor Brown. 

In tandem with the ration- 
alisation of quangos will 
come efforts to cut down on 
internal bureaucracy. “We 
want to make bodies like the 
Arts Council more strategic 


and less concerned with 
petty detail." says Fisher. 
“To get the best people on to 
these boards, for no pay- 
ment, and to get the best 
advice, you cannot expect 
them to sit through eight- 
hour meetings grappling 
with agendas as thick as 
telephone directories.” 

One reason for the mass of 
paperwork is a collective 
loss of confidence in the arts 
world. Executives are fright- 
ened of making decisions 
without the advice of consul- 
tants. Fisher believes there 
has been “a proliferation of 
consultancy work. Far too 
much money is going to City 
consultancies and accoun- 
tants." 
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bviously with so 

much more 
money pouring 
into the arts as a 
result of the lottery there 
must be controls, but Fisher 
wants people running the 
arts on the ground to trust 
their own judgment and not 
hide behind consultants. 
With Chris Smith, he has the 
opportunity to create more 
resolute decision-makers by 
choosing an assertive new 
AztS Council chairman. 

Unfortunately, the 
appointment of Lord Gow- 
rie’s successor seems likely 
to be delayed until next 
year, although the list of 
possible candidates has been 
greatly widened by the deci- 


sion to offer the new chair- 
man a salary. 

But can the arts world 
wait so long for a new 
leader? Surely the new Arts 
Council chairman should 
have a say in appointing a 
secretary general to replace 
Mary Allen, who left in 
June? The original list of 
candidates for her post was 
considered lack-lustre and 
consultants have been called 
in. An increase in the £60,000 
salary should attract capable 
administrators, but looks as 
if the Arts Council might 
drift through this period of 
disaffection without a new 
management team 

At least its future is 
secure. This week, Mark 
Fisher confirmed the govern- 
ment's commitment to the 
arms-length principle of arts 
funding: the council will 
continue, although perhaps 
as an advisory body rather 
than as the arbiter of thou- 
sands of small grants. 

But the government is 


expecting too much if it 
thinks that the Arts Council 
can take major decisions in 
its current unsettled state, 
especially as the key deci- 
sions. such as on the South 
Bank, are really ones for 
Chris Smith. The South 
Bank expected to hear about 
its proposed £l30m redevel- 
opment in July 1996. The 
delays have added £9m to 
the cost, and placed in jeop- 
ardy the centre’s partnership 
funding, which comes 
mainly from Paul Hamlyn, 
who is not in good health. 
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oth Chris Smith 
and the Arts Coun- 
cil could be nervous 
about giving £90m 
of lottery money to yet 
another London based arts 
body. The media may well be 
hostile. But unless the South 
Bank is put out of its misery 
soon, another major arts 
organisation will become 
paralysed. The patience of 
Nicholas Snowman, the 
managing director of the 
South Bank, is wearing thin, 
especially as there are cur- 
rently two jobs up for grabs 
- running the ENO and 
Glyndebourne - which conld 
interest him greatly. 


Music as joy 
and 



Andrew Clark talks to composer 
and musician SaHy Bearnfeii ; = 
about her sources of inspiratipn 
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otherhood and 
music go hand- 
in-hand for. 
Sally Beamish. 
“What you create comes 
from the inner core of what 
you feel, and the strongest 
feelings I’ve had have been 
connected to my children. - 

losing a child, and giving 
birth and life," says Beam- 
ish. “i don’t want to be type- 
cast as someone who uses 
motherhood as justification 
for what I do. It’s just that, 
if you’re creative, you 
express things within you." 

No one would want it oth- 
erwise. With her Viola Con- 
certo, her Magnificat and 
the concert psych odrama 
Monster, to name but three 
of her recent successes. 
Beamish has established 
herself as a composer of 
individuality and Ingenuity, 
working through a 
dear-sighted intelligence to 
a ringing emotional core. 
Her music is immediately 
arresting and instilled with 
a strong sense of pace and 
direction. Above all, it is 
playable - thanks to her 
experience as a freelance 
violist in the LSSOs. 

Beamish’s latest work, a 
cello concerto, will be 
premiered by Robot Cohen 
and the Academy of St Mar- 
tin in the Fields on Tuesday 
at London’s Barbican HalL 
Her Second Symphony fol- 
lows next March in Glas- 
gow, and other commissions 
include a large-scale work 
for the Proms millennium 
season. Her achievement is 
all the more remarkable in 
that she has no publisher, is 
represented on CD by just 
one short work and spends 
much of her time looking 
after three young children. 

But Beamish, 41, is no 
earth-mother, and compos- 
ing Is no longer a casual 
urge. It used to be - before 
she and her husband, cellist 
Robert Irvine, gave up their 
London playing careers in 
1989.- The theft of her viola, 
the birth of her first child 
and the award of an Arts 
Council bursary dictated a 
new path. They moved to 
Scotland, where she discov- 
ered a supportive commu- 
nity of composers and a 
warm welcome for her 
music. Now heavily depen- 
dent on income from com- 
posing, she rigidly compart- ; 
mentaUses her life. 

‘Quite early, I hit upon ah ' 
optimum of four hours a 
day, from II to three- I've 
tried extending the time, 
but I just start foo taring. I 
don’t think I work any less 
than other composers. I 
write fast - I don’t have 
time to write In any other 
way." 

Beamish began composing 
when she was four, but by 
the time she graduated from 
the Royal Northern College 
of Music, her viola had 
taken precedence. It was 
only after discussing her 
scores with Oliver Knussen 
that she started to establish 
a technique - “a way of. 
manipulating notes and 
creating harmonies out of 
melodies. It was incredibly 
useful. I also learned a tre- 
mendous amount as an 
extra in the Philharmonia. 
sitting in front of the wood- 
wind. When I wrote my 
First Symphony, I’d never 
written for brass or timpani 
before. It was a spattering of 
this and that, and ‘am I 


allowed to do this?’- Now* 1 
trust my ears- Before; I 
didn’t know if what I was 
hearing hi my head- coin* : 
lated with reality." 

She experienced another 
learning curve -when . she 
showed her Violin ^Concerto 
to Sir Harrison Birtwistle. 
“He was very hard en it— 
the whole experience ..vfras 
shattering - but ! was hun- 
gry for him to say more, 
because it’s unusual- -for ; 
people to be ah- honest: -gt 
told me to be mare imagina- 
tive, to cut out all the stock 
gestures. ; I went away; id 
rescored It, something % 
don't usually have.tiine/tb ; 
do.” ; :-V.- 

Pressure of time is nota. : , 
bad discipline for someone 
with lots to say. When . 
Beamish suffered a- creative 
block a year ago, she fouml ^ 
her voice again by writingk: 
nativity musical for her viL S 
lage school in theTrossacfis. ~ 
Winter Journey 7 , which" 
includes “windows" for chit 
drento improvise, was so 
successful that it ha& been 
tehai op by BBC .Scofland 
for its televised watcfrofeht 
service thls Christmas. ; -,f ' k 
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u st as Magnificat Xr&iL 
been a celebration of 
childbirth, Gaia Water 
for solo cello was an 
expression of' solace — 
not only for Beamish, who ! 
. wrote it after.a miscarriage, 
but for the many who heard 
it on Radio 4's Woman’s 
Hour. “I didn’t calculate it 
that way/ hut it seemed to \ 
have a wonderful healing 
effect I always worry ff I’m 
becoming too seif-indulgent 
Ts this a cheap emotional 
trick I'm playing on. the 
audience?'. It’s not what yon 
want to do, but it’s some- 
times how you feeL" -' 
Personal 'catharsis is not 
Beamish’s only source . of 
inspiration. Most- of -her 
commissions come ' from 
musicians she knows per- 
sonally.' - J “I can’t - - write 
music In a vacuum?*' - and 
she -has' always- been stimu- 
lated by the written word. 
The music which ievolves 
from it, however,- tends to be 
purely instrumental. Tam 
Lwvher oboe concerto, is a 
wordless setting of a bor- 
ders ballad; 7 Winter Trees, 
inspired by a Sylvia Plata 
poem, was written for siAo 
violin. Beamish says simply 
that “pure” - music can 
express things which are 
difficult to ' articulate in 
words. ;" "i 

The new cello concerto 
draws on poems from Ted 
Hughes's River collection. 
Beamish found that their ' 
evocation of . changing 
moods echoed the way her 
husband viewed- Endrick 
Water, north of Glasgow. 
The result is a four-move- , 
meat work in which she has 
tried to reflect the. fluid, 
transparent quality .of 
water. “There are lots' of 
divisi string passages and 
solos from the bade desks - 
I love that effect Eve also - 
used a lot of percussion col- 
our, including a Mexican - 
bean shaker which mattes a 
watery, pebbly sound,- as 
well as unusual strumming 
effects In the strings. Work- ; 
tag on it was a bit like a 
painting - once Fd got the 
shape and structure right, ft ' 
was simply a matter of col- 
ouring. Then it began to 
come alive," 



Sally Beamish: her ceBo concerto is premiered on Ttwsday 
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Sporting Profile 

A social 
engineer at 

the helm 

Sailor and oarsman Sir Chay Blyth likes to be in 
charge. Keith Wheatley spoke to him 

S hould there ever be small destination such as a plugged into the long-ranee 
? e ^ t °? eMoQn ^bbean island rather than iSSxSSS iiTto^E 
„ awide mainland coast? intervals. Blyto’s company, 

^^ng their own Depending on winds and Challenge Business, has 
way. Of course) one tide* th«, i . . 
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SPORT 


S hould there ever be 
a Race to the Moon 
(contestants 
paying their own 
way, of course) one 
could bet that Sir Chay 
Blyth would be the man 
behind the project. 

The soldier ^sailor turned 
sports entrepreneur this 
weekend starts 30 two-man 
crews off cm the first 
transatlantic rowing race. 
Most contestants can only 
guess at the fatigue and risk 
involved in the 3,000-mile 
crossing from Tenerife to 
Barbados. Blyth knows first 
hand. 

In the summer of 1966, two 
British soldiers left Cape 
Cod to row across the 
Atlantic to Europe in a 20ft 
dory. It was a hellish 92 days 
of deprivation, discomfort 
and danger. Chi the final day 
Sergeant Chay Blyth, then 
26, wrote in his log: “It’s an 
over. I'm not getting in that 
boat again for anyone." 

Watching the newly 
knighted Blyth, now a little 
thicker around the waist but 
still with the gale-force 
enthusiasm that has always 
been his principal 
characteristic, tuck into 
stir-fried mussels, one 
wonders if he isn’t giving his 
latest set of adventurous 
.clients more than they 
bargained for? 

"We were in an open boat, 
in much higher latitudes so 
it was much colder. Our 
competitors aren’t going to 
see icebergs and 
hurricanes," he answers, as 
if wondering whether 
perhaps they might have 
been short-changed. “Two 
other chaps doing the same 
route as us both died, but .we 
didn’t know that at the time. 

“The big difference, apart 
from better weather, is that 
onr people are in a race and 
John Ridgway and I were 
just trying to cross the 
ocean. There are some very 
competitive people out there, 
and there’s only one way 
they're going to get home 
and that’s by rowing." 

Some observers wonder if 
the contestants rowing these 
7-metre plywood boats might 
not have a problem 
navigating to a relatively 


Caribbean island rather than 
a wide mainland coast? 
Depending on winds and 
tides they could end up 
almost anywhere in the 
West Indies. 

“It was the islands that 
saved our bacon." reflects 
Blyth. “There was a ftUi gale 
blowing on to the Irish coast, 
with the waves hitting the 
rocks and going up 20QfL We 
were plain lucky and 
bumped into Aran Islands." 

With three months at sea 
as his nautical baptism, 

Blyth went on to become a 
professional yachtsman and 
national hero in the Francis 
Chichester and Alec Rose 
mould. In 1971. when he 
returned from his solo trip - 
around the world in the 
yacht British Steel - sailing 
against the prevailing winds 

‘When I was 
about 11, 

I went 

swimming . . . 
and was 
thrown in 1 

and currents - the Duke of 
Edinburgh, the Prince of 
Wales and prime minister 
Ted Heath went down to the 
Solent to welcome him 
home. 

Whitbread races and 
exploits in ferociously quick 
catamarans and trimarans 
followed. In 1984, be spent 19 
hours in the sea off Cape 
Horn after a capsize. 

Yet none of these exploits 
made Blyth the national 
figure he is today or brought 
him the cherished 
knighthood. What marked 
the turning-point was his 
creation eight years ago of 
the British Steel Challenge, 
a round-the-world yacht race 
in identical steel yachts 
crewed by ordinary people 
who had taken a year out of 
their lives to do something 
extraordinary. 

The secon d race, this time 
with 14 boats and sponsored 
by BT, has just finished and 
the next two are firmly 


plugged into the long-range 
sports calendar at four-year 
intervals. Blyth 's company, 
Challenge Business, has 
become adept at selling big 
corporate sponsorships to 
pay for the enterprise, but 
the financial ani * 
psychological core or the 
project remains the 
Individuals who take part 
and give up so much to do 
so. 

“We're already full up for 
2004 and have bad a waiting 
list for the past year," he 
announces proudly. “I still 
try to meet everyone 
personally. We want to make 
sure that the person has the 
tenacity to stick with the 
project. We never worry 
about the money. Even if 
they haven’t got any. they 
find a way to raise it 
somehow." 

He tells the story of a 
recent applicant, an affluent 
senior airline pilot who was 
desperate to do the next race 
but, since he already had a 
Yachtmaster qualification, 
was unwilling to spend time 
before the race undergoing 
basic training with his 
fellow crew-members. 

“He said the money Isn’t a 
problem. Well, it is to his 
fellow crew-volunteers," says 
Blyth. “It becomes a bit of a 
religion, they take extra 
jobs, create fund-raising 
projects. That man would be 
bound to cause problems. 

We don’t want him. He can 
go off and buy his own 
boat,” he chuckled. If you 
suggest to Blyth that he’s 
really a social engineer, not 
the clinical businessman be 
affects to be, there's a smile 
beneath the mop of grey hair 
and an almost hlushing 
assent. 

Blyth genuinely delights 
in the shy under-achievers 
who blossom in the race. He 
tells the story of a 
swimming-pool attendant 
who saw a TV item on the 
lastiBT Global Challenge 
and phoned to apply. “He 
came in jeans and a leather 
jacket, and the interviews 
were held at the Royal 
Ocean Raring Club; 
commodores' portraits 
dripping off the walls and all 
that, imagine how inhibited 



Sir Chay Blyth: That man would be bound to cause problems. We don’t want him. He can go off and buy (us own boat* 


that lad must have been," 
Blyth recalls. 

“At the end of the race 
he's become a watch leader, 
invited to do other big ocean 
races. That gives me a 
tremendous kick. It’s very 
much to do with my own 
background." 

Blytb's early days were 
modest one of seven 
children in a council house 
in Hawick, a small town on 
the Scottish borders 
dominated by the woollen 
industry. “My mother was a 
cook who used to take in 
other people's washing for 
money. My father was a 
railwayman,” be says. 

Was he ambitious? “I was 
a West-Ender, which In 
Hawick is a pretty tough 
label to have." Blyth said. 
"When I was about II, I 
went to the swimming baths 
with some mates, was 
thrown in, couldn't swim 
and was pulled out by a near 
Olympic-class swimmer, who 
gave me some 
encouragement 


“I joined the swimming 
club. Very middle-class sort 
of people. Not an 
environment that was very 
comfortable, but 1 was 
determined to do something. 
I ended up training three 
times a day. I used to run 
the three miles to and from 
the baths. 1 must have been 
looking for a way to rise up 
the ladder. Cor want of a 
better phrase." 

Like so many working 
class boys of his generation. 
Blyth used the army as his 


route to broader horizons. 

He had a Saturday job as a 
messenger boy for a butcher, 
who had been a paratrooper 
at Arnhem- Stories of 
courage and comradeship 
struck a chord in Blyth. 

Aged 16. he was working in 
one of the woollen mills, but 
an incident when he biffed a 
foreman made a career 
change less of an option 
than an urgent necessity. 

The army made him He 
still tells the interviewer 
proudly that be was the 


youngest soldier promoted 
sergeant since the second 
world war. He saw active 
service in Aden and enjoyed 
being in charge of his own 
platoon as much as anything 
in his life. “The 30 or 35 men 
that you’re in charge of is 
like your own private army. 
The loyalty and dedication 
was wonderful. You're a 
very powerful person as a 
sergeant" 

Yet even before the 
tra n sa t lantic row that made 
him a household name, he 


had decided to leave the 
paratroops. The rigidity of 
the army's structures had 
begun to chafe. The 
consequences of the Atlantic 
trip were sometimes bard to 
take far a young man with a 
strong streak of radicalism 
in him . 

On the boat there was no 
problem: “As a captain, 
Ridgway was used to giving 
orders and I was used to 
taking them." Blyth recalls. 
"When we got back there 
was talk of a decoration. He 
got the MBE because be was 
an officer and I was awarded 
the British Empire Medal It 
was a bit disappointing." 

In fact, when the Queen 
discovered that Blyth would 
he getting his medal from an 
obscure general in 
Aldershot, while Ridgway 
came to the Palace, she 
issued an instruction that 
both men were to be 
presented to her. Whether 
Blyth reminded her of this 
when the sword touched his 
shoulder on Thursday will 
never be known. 

After the Palace, he was 
due to fly straight back to 
the Canaries to supervise the 
last-minute preparations of 
his “little fleet of rowers". At 
each end of the boats, 
assembled from kits of 
laser-cut marine plywood, is 
a watertight cud die. These 
will provide huddled 
sleeping accommodation, 
stowage for food and water 
and rudimentary cooking 
facilities. 

The determination that 
every one of the contestants 
should stand an equal 
chance of winning is central 
to Blyth’s philosophy. Yet 
these rowers are putting Ear 
more on the line than the 
hundreds of tyro sailors who 
have taken part in the 
round-the-world races. 

“I guess a few of them are 
going to miss Barbados and 
land somewhere else." says 
Blyth. “We can’t put a safety 
net under everything." 

These logistical 
complications, plus the cost 
of keeping two mother ships 
on station to track the 
rowers, mean that this event 
wil] cost the Challenge 
Business money, despite 
last-minute sponsorship 
from the Port St Charles 
resort in Barbados. 

“We’re not making any 
money from it all." he says. 
“It’s the same old story with 
me. If 1 won the lottery Td 
probably give it all away to 
some crazy adventurers." 
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Heroics on the mound 

Jurek Martin wonders if pitching will determine this year's World Series 

B aseball loves its more in weather so glorious disappoint, striking out 13 Ray MMer back as pitching 
hoary truisms. One as to be worth bottling for batters and giving up just coach. IBs winning percent- 
of the oldest says winter consumption. three runs, two on homers to age is the highest among 

good pitc hin g But there was nothing right-handed substitutes, active players, and the third 


B aseball loves its 
hoary truisms. One 
of the oldest says 
good pitching 
always beats good hitting - 
which cannot be right. If it 
were, the Atlanta Braves 
would have won the last 
four World Series, rather 
than just one. 

Yet the autumn classic is 
frequently associated with 
heroics on the mound - from 
Whitey Ford, Sandy Koofax. 
Mickey Lolich and Bob Gib- 
sen in the 1950s and 1960s, to 
Orel Hershiser, Jose Rijo and 
Jack Morris in more recent 
times. 

We are still two best-of- 
seven game series away 
firm knowing who will win 
it all this year. The pJay-off 
eight is down to the final 
four, the Baltimore Orioles 
against the Cleveland 
Indians for the American 
League title and the Atlanta 
Braves versus the Florida 

yr»Tiing far toe National. 

But already the five-game, 
first-round story is of pitch- 
ing - of Atlanta's triple 
throttling of Houston and of 
the two wins over the 
defending champions, the 
New York Yankees, recorded 
by the burly 31-year-old 
jaret Wright of Cleveland. 

Rarely has pitching - the 
good, the bad and the ugly - 
been shown in sharper relief 
than last weekend in Barti- 
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more in weather so glorious 
as to be worth bottling for 
winter consumption. 

But there was nothing 
sunny about the reception 
that greeted Terry Matthews 
on Saturday. The pitcher 
waddled out of the Oriole 
bullpen in the top of the 
ninth toning to howls of pro- 
test from 49,000 fans - a bit 
rough considering be ware a 
Baltimore uniform. 

Maybe the faithful knew 
something that manager 
Davey Johnson did not. The 
Orioles, unexpectedly win- 
ning the first two games in 
Seattle, trailed the Mariners 
2-0 and Matthews’ mission 
was to keep it tight. But, on. 
successive tosses, he let Jay 
Buhner park one over the 
right field fence and Paul 
Sorrento over the left 
Had this been ancient 
Rome, he would have been 
lion-meat, especially since 
the home team got the two 
runs in the bottom of the 
ninth that would have tied 
the game. 

But Seattle lived to fight 
another play-off day and to 
send to the Sunday mound 
the most dominant and 
frightening left-handed 
pitcher in baseball, the 6ft 
loin Bandy Johnson, known 
as the Big Unit 
The Orioles had beaten 
Johnson in Seattle in the 
first game on fine pitching 
by their own ace, Mike Mus- 
sina. and brave managing by 
Davey Johnson. Aware that 
the Big Unit eats up 
left-handed hitters, he 
replaced three of his best 
sluggers, all southpaws, with 
lesser, right-handed talent. It 
worked once, but twice was 
a gamble: and the word on 
Mussina was that he could 
be fragile in the really big 
games. 

Handy Johnson did not 


disappoint, striking out 13 
batters and giving up just 
three runs, two on homers to 
right-handed substitutes. 
But Mussina was magnifi- 
cent, seven innings, two hits, 
and one run before Oriole 
relievers came in to finish 
the job. 

It was the way he did it 
that had old-timers purring 
in admiration. The Seattle 
batting is mighty, with a 
record 264 homers in the reg- 
ular season. Ken Griffey Jr, 



Ace Mika Mussina Meat 

with 57 of them, is merely 
the best player in the sport, 
but be was so baffled by a 
wicked assortment of 
knuckle curves, sliders and 
change-ups (the "slower 
ball" in cricketing parlance) 
that he could not hit Mus- 
sina out of the infield. Mar- 
ginally lesser mortals, 
including the powerful 
Buhner and the excellent 
Edgar Martinez, also had to 
contend with 90mph plus 
high heat. 

Mussina, 28 and of trim, 
dignified mien, as befits his 
economics degree from Stan- 
ford, may not have the 
national reputation of John- 
son, Greg Maddux and Roger 
Clemens. But his six years 
with the Orioles have been 
exceptional and he may 
move to a higher plane with 


Ray Miller back as pitching 
coach. His winning percent- 
age is the highest among 
active players, and the third 
best ever, with more than 
100 victories. This summer 
he took the elusive “perfect 
game" (no runner reaching 
base) into the final inning 
before surrendering a hit. 

Pitching purists - and Ori- 
ole romantics - would be to 
seventh heaven if the World 
Series came down to a deci- 
sive seventh game , matching 
Mussina and the incompara- 
ble Maddux of the Braves. 
The truly atavistic might 
hope it would match the 
immortal 1963 duel between 
the young Juan Maricbal 
and the ageing Warren 
Spahn. 

But It won't, because base- 
ball is not like that any 
more. Pitching may well 
determine the World Series, 
but now it is just as likely to 
come from the bullpen as 
from starters who get 
removed at the scent of trou- 
ble - or if their pitch count 
gets much over 100. 

Thus. Atlanta's dear edge 
in starting pitching may be 
mitigated by frailty In relief. 
Baltimore is strong in both, 
with an especially deep bun- 
pen featuring this year’s best 
“closer". Randy Myers. Flo- 
rida’s arms are also well bal- 
anced, if less celebrated, at 
the long and short ends, 
with Cleveland, notwith- 
standing the presence of the 
indomitable 39-year-old Her- 
shiser, the weakest of the 
four. 

If the heart favours the 
Orioles, the head says the 
Braves. But the head has 
been wrong three of the last 
four years, which is about 
average for most of base- 
ball's truisms- As Yogi Berra 
once said, "if you come to a 
fork in the road, take it". 
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Fashion 

Extremes 


of 


a designer's 
imagination 

Belinda Morris says a new label is risky for 
retailers. So how do young designers get started? 


I f you have ever so 
much as glanced at a 
newspaper's fashion 
page immediately 
after London. Fashion 
Week, you couldn’t have 
avoided the eye-catching 
images the event seems 
always to produce. 

They usually involve one, 
perhaps two, hare breasts, or 
maybe flesh glimpsed 
through something diapha- 
nous. At least once, a hack- 
side has been revealed. 

From the audaciously 
short to the impossibly tight, 
the extremes of a designer’s 
imagination have all found 
their way into print. And 
while all is done in the best 
possible taste, these are the 
clothes (or, more pointedly, 
the pictures) guaranteed to 
elicit the same response 
from most women: "Do they 
really expect us to wear 
that? 1 ' The short answer is 
yes, and no. What you see in 
the press after the shows is 
by no means exactly what 
you get 

From the moment aspiring 
couturiers leave college, 
they enter a sort of stylish 
freak show. The wild creativ- 
ity they showed in their final 
year collections is expected 
to continue and the fashi on 
world would be disappointed 
if it didn't A certain level of 
outrageousness is antici- 
pated and so most fledgling 
designers duly oblige. As 
Owen Gaster, 26, who is 
known for his sharp tailor- 
ing, puts it “You need all 
the press coverage you can 
get in the early days." 

Take the Flynow collec- 
tion by Chamnan Phakdee- 
sok. “The range shown was 
enormous,” explains 
Rebecca Leary, who styled 
the show and went on to sell 
the clothes to buyers, “but 
the actual selling collection 
was much smaller.” 

By which she means that 
most of the pieces on the 
catwalk were never intended 
for the rails of a shop. “They 
were either too difficult to 
manufacture or the fabrics 
were unavailable. But what 
they did was set the scene 
and show creativity - a PR 
exercise and a must for an 
aspiring designer.” 

Because of the nature of 
high fashion - last-minute 
changes, late fabric deliv- 
eries, llth-hour, sequin- 
se wing-on sessions - it is not 
unusual for a designer’s 
sales team to be as unpre- 
pared for a new collection as 
the audience of buyers and 
fashion editors. 

"I usually see the collec- 


tion for the first tmip at the 
show," says Alexander 
McQueen's agent Maud. “I 
always worry about the 
press pieces and wonder 
what Tm actually going to 
selL The high point of 
McQueen's collection is his 
tailoring, but it’s usually so 
heavily disguised. Once it's 
arrived in the showroom, 
though, you can see that the 
suits are truly beautiful.” 

Most designers care about 
the opinion of the front row 
journalists (some have been 
known to make or break a 
name), but the real test lies 
with the retailers and 
whether they think they can 
sell a line. To them, a new 
label is a high-risk label. 
"They’ll rarely jump in 
straight away with a new 
name, but waft a few sea- 
sons for it to settle down, to 
see that the pace Is main- 
tained,” says Leary. 

Even if a shop has a repu- 
tation for wanting avant 
garde collections, there’s a 
limit to the extremes a buyer 
will go to. "Buyers are far 
from stupid," says Gaster. 
“it’s money on the line for 
them if they buy badly and a 
line doesn’t sell” 

In the end, decisions have 
to be commercial. “Every- 
thing we sell has to be wear- 
able, of good quality and 
affordable,” says Paul Sex- 
ton, owner of Koh Samui in 
London's Covent Garden, 
which has made its name 
offering a wide choice of 
young British ta lent, includ- 
ing Hussein Chalayan, Jus- 
tin Oh, Abe Hamilton and. 
for the first time this 
autumn. Flynow. “We like to 
think- of ourselves as excit- 
ing and diffar en t , but there 
are limits. Our customers 
don't want people laughing 
at them.” 

Alison Heyhoe, a twenty- 
something desig n consultant 
who has shopped at Koh 
Samui since it opened three 
years ago, says she is no 
fashion victim. “I’m not 
really wild. I like to mix old 
and new clothes, depending 
on my mood, but I like Brit- 
ish designer clothes because 
they’re so original and they 
use a lot of interesting 
prints. These are the clothes 
I buy when I want to look 
special.” 

Oscar Pinto, owner of Her- 
via in Manchester, is as 
pragmatic as Sexton. "I try 
to be progressive in my buy- 
ing and find PYpj tjn g pieces, 
because Manchester's centre 
is a s m a ll place and my cus- 
tomers don’t want to meet 
someone else wearing the 


■ LEFT: Black 


ap-steevad Mouse 


with dragon motif, £170 and viscose st retch 
trousers in grey, £210, both by Owen Gaster, 
from PeHicano, 63 South Mo Ron 
Street, London W1. Tel: 0161-573 2489. 

■ TOP: Chocolate brown suede cap-sleeved 
shift dress with psik sQk ining ox) rose 
effect cut-out by Alexander McQueen, £480. 
Horn A la Mode, 36 Hans Crescent, London 
SWI.Tefc 0171-584 2133. 

■ ABOVE LEFT: Cobalt blue nyfon/Lycra 
stretch dress with redneck. £285, by Flynow 
Chamnan, from PeKcano, 63 South Mo Ron 
Street, London W1. Tel: 0171-629 2205. 


Shoes, £125, by Armando PodM,- tefc 0171-629 
7686. 

■ ABOVE RIGHT: Do u ble brea st ed Jacket in 
Prince of Wales check stretch wool, with ’ 
embroidered roses. Ego, and ma tc hin g 
trousers. £220, by Alex an der McQueen, from 
A la Modei, as before. 


Pfchaas. 

Styflng. 

Make-up. 
Hak. 


Photographed at Cafe de Paris, Coventry 
Street London W1. Tet 0171-734 7700. 


same outfit. At the same 
time, they have to be suit- 
able for everyday. I buy the 
easiest not the most difficult 
shapes: not everyone can 
wear hipsters. And 1 don’t 
want everything in the shop 
to look too young and put off 
those women with spending 
power, who tend to be over 
40.” 

Not all Pinto’s customers 
work in the so-called "cre- 
ative industries”; he also bas 
clients whose days are spent 
in government offices and 
banks. 

Any preconceptions about 
who a typical wearer of high 
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fashion labels might he 
should be dismissed, accord- 
ing to buyers, who prefer not 
to put their customers into 
neat, categorical boxes. 

“They can be any age, 
from 19 to over 50,” says 
Kris Pellicano of Pellicano in 
South Molton Street. Lon- 
don. “They can be mothers 
buying for themselves or 
their daughters, they can be 
businesswomen. They’re a 
small clientele who are pre- 
pared to buy something dif- 
ferent, who like inspirational 
cuts and unusual fabrics - 
and they're not all wealthy." 

Everything is relative, of 
course, but for many of the 
shops that stock a wide 
range of international as 
well as British designer 
labels, the Brit Pack repre- 
sents value for money. 

“Alexander McQueen's 
tailoring is cut amazingly 
and at £500 for a jacket it 
costs no more than an aver- 
age designer jacket.” says 
Pinto. Most buyers will 
indude a range of smaller, 
less expensive items, such as 
T-shirts, which offer the cult 
label at a fraction of the 
price. 

"Designer T-shirts wash 
really well, the colours last 
forever, and customers usu- 
aUy grab two or three of the 
samfi style,” says Pellicano. 

While some retailers, such 
as Koh Samui, have staked 
their reputations on the risk- 
ier British designer labels, 
others have had to be more 
circumspect. 

The creativity of the UK’s 
young designers has rarely 


been in question, hut there 
always used to be doubts 
about reliable deliveries, 
commercial sense and, most 
importantly, seriousness. 
These were formidable barri- 
ers for the important inter- 
national buyers. But now the 
buzz is back and it has 
become clear that the hard 
work shown by the names 
who have survived is paying 
off. 

It’s difficult to get design 
businesses off the ground. 
Most designers start small 
but unless they can place big 
orders, few factories, espe- 
cially in this country, will 
take them seriously. The 
same is true of fabric suppli- 
ers. If shops are let down on 
deliveries as a result, orders 
soon dry up. In some cases, 
new backers have been help- 
ing designers get started. In 
others, production has been 
shifted to Italy or eastern 
Europe. There is a new mood 
of confidence and optimism. 

’’It’s much easier to be 
relaxed about buying from 
someone like Berardi now 
it's made in Italy.” says Jose- 
phine Turner of A la Mode in 
Knightsbridge. London. She 
has always favoured buying 
new names. “I can’t afford to 
stock anything that isn’t 100 
per cent right Also, designer 
clothes today are too expen- 
sive to get away with being 
unflattering - I shy away 
from idiotic pieces and just 
buy the special clothes, with 
intricate, subtle differences 
and detailing, that will 
enhance a woman. And I can 
get that from young British 


designers today - it isn’t all 
hype” 

Caroline Coates, former 
managing director of Helen 
Storey, which went out of 
business two years ago, is 
putting her experience of the 
ups and downs of running a 
young fashion business to 
good use. With the backing 


of the Department or Trade 
and Industry, the British 
Fashion Council, city solici- 
tors Withers and accoun- 
tants Neville Russell, Coates 
is compiling a comprehen- 
sive guide to setting up a 
fashion label. 

The guide will cover such 
subjects as pre-business deci- 


sions, initial financing , mak- 
ing business plans, finding 
premises, buying practices 
and how to find the right 
staff. Designers interested in 
having a copy should get in 
touch with the British Fash- 
ion Council, 5 Portland 
Place. London WIN 3AA. Tel: 
0171-636 7788. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
AT HARRODS, 
THE PERFECT THING 
TO HANG 

YOUR TROUSERS ON. 
A GUCCI BELT 


Hem lines are rising again. Only this time it’s ’’ 
men’s. At the new Men’s Designer Collections Department 
at Harrods you’ll find a Gucci black leather belt with 
nickel ‘G’ logo. There are Autumn Collections by seventeen of 
the world’s leading designers, from exclusive Jil Sander, 
Gioigio Armani and Gucci boutiques to exciting labels new to 
Harrods such as Romeo Gigli, Designworks and Victor 
Victoria. So visit the new Lower Ground Floor at Hamids. 
Feel free to drag your trousers along as well. 
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HOW TO SPEND IT 


Furniture at the 
cutting-edge 

Country is out, observes Lucia van der Post, who recently attended 
some of the most directional design shows for a while 

N o one could Decorex, the essential exhi- ■ ' * “• V " ' . v n *3 

doubt any Ion- bition for the “chintz S’* ■' ■■■■■'. -•-/•••••. ‘ K - .'£V.' 

ger that fumi- ladies .and the obelisk . 

tnj-e is fashion- boys", gets brighter, more 
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N o one could 
doubt any lon- 
ger that furni- 
ture Is fashion- 
able. It won’t 
be long before nar pps of inte- 
rior and furniture designers 
are as hotly bandied around 
as John Galliano, Alexander 
McQueen and Sonja NnttalL 
Young men and women 
are begi nnin g to save up for 
a Tom Dixon chair, a Bowles 
& Linares light, something 
from Jasper Morrison, the 
way they once did for a 
Chanel jacket or a Herm&s 
bag. Saturday afternoons 
previously occupied trying 
on frocks are now frequently 
spent scouring London’s 
Westbourne Grove area for a 
dashing piece of furniture or 
a hip new light, or wander- 
ing into The Conran Shop to 
see what’s new. 

A cutting-edge piece of fur- 
niture is increasingly essen- 
tial to sell anything from a 
suit to the latest PC - in 
one, quick image it says 
"hip, bright, cool, vis uall y 
aware, up with where it’s 
at” . Last year, the white sofa 
was . the quick, must-have 
image; this year it could be a 
Tom Dixon chaise-longue, 
almost anything by Chris- 
tian Liaigre, or a CappeHini 
sofa. 

The last few weeks have 
seen some of the most direc- 
tional interior design shows 
for a very, long time. 
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Decorex, the essential exhi- 
bition for the “chintz 
ladies .and the obelisk 
boys", gets brighter, more 
modern and more with-it 
every year. 

But it is being given a run 
for Its money by all sorts of 
new initiatives. For inutanra*, 
100% Design, a must if you 
want to know what’s hip, 
was held at the Duke of 
York Barracks on King’s 
Road, London, last week and 
had a bigger attendance 
than the previous year. Not 
all of the exhibitors are 
entirely polished: some 
hover uneasily in a world 
that straddles crafts and 
interior design. But there are 
some genuinely innovative 
products and some blister- 
ingly bright ideas. 

I first saw Bowles & Lin- 
ares’ breathtaking lights at 
the exhibition of modem 
designers’ work that Janice 
Blackburn curated for Sothe- 
by’s in February. But they 
had another outing at 100% 
Design and are now avail- 
able at 32 Hereford Road, 
London W2 5 AH (tel: 0171-229 
9886). Made from reeds of 
aluminium bold together by 
a ring, they are not cheap - 
about £ 1,450 - but console 
yourself that they are as 
beautiful as sculpture, as 
functional as a light 

From now until the end of 
the month, there Is a trail of 
exhibitions around West- 
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Cloud Hght in ash and paper, £290, from Ochre 


bourne Grove, called the 
Westbourne Design Route - 
take in Bill Amberg, Christo- 
pher Farr, Mission, Space 
and Succession, as well as a 
visit to Bowles & Linares. 

Equally beautiful, equally 
desirable. Is the work of Fili- 
grana Design, which was 
also on show at 100% 
Design. They make mirrors 
that rival any Venetian 
number, featuring delicate 
gilding and bronzing, the 
borders edged with subtle 
images such as filmy leaves. 
The gilt chests are also very 
striking. Everything is made 
to order from 0171-277 9122. 

Another name to look out 
for - Ochre - which showed 
some wonderfully idiosyn- 
cratic lights (see our photo- 
graph) as well as fine mir- 
rors (subtly gilded and 
bronzed) and plain suede 
pouffes. Find them at I5la 
Sydney Street, London SW3 
BNT (tel: 0171-565 8888). 

For more delicate work, 


Saver gRt minor, £600, and chest, £950, by Fffigrana Design (0171-277 9122) 
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Sivery cutlery set, £420, by Howard Farm 


Cantelew Table, £1350. by Craig Turner at Mission 


ZoS Hope makes screens that 
often incorporate fragile 
objects, such as leaves, or 
precious objects within the 
diaphanous threads. She can 
be found at 7 Cockpit Yard 
Workshops, Northington 
Street. London WC1 2NP 
(Tel: 0171-916 4437). For those 
after something more famil- 
iar - but still beautiful - 


Fair's ware 
style for 
the crafty 


T 


he Chelsea Crafts 
Fair, an established 
event on the Lon- 
don calendar, 


Howard Fenn showed some 
fine silver. I particularly 
liked his curvy cutlery. Find 
him at 9 The Leathermarket, 
Weston Street, London SE1 
3ER (Tel: 0171-378 9222). 

Other signs in the wind - 
Selfridges, under the 
dynamic direction of Vittorio 
Radice who formerly ran 
Habitat, also recently gave 
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lots of floor space to an exhi- 
bition of highly innovative 
furniture by very new and 
young designers. Called 
Tasty, it reflected what Self- 
ridges calls the "New Urban 
Expression” (country, you 
will have observed, is “out” 
- to be hip you need to be 
urban these days). 

The exhibition is over, but 


anybody wanting to see 
those pieces can do so 
through Echo, the agency 
that handles all these 
designers. Hie studio is at 
Penthouse, Building One, 30 
Shepherdess Walk, London 
N1 7LB (Tel: 0171-251 6990). 
In the meantime, Selfridges’ 
own furniture; floor is under- 
going something of a trans- 



im. 


formation. Rumours are that 
it is going to launch its own 
range of furniture either just 
before or after Christmas. 
With Radice at the helm, it 
should be well worth looking 
out for. 

But. finally. I must tell 
you that a week ago I found 
myself doing something very 
strange - 1 abandoned my 
plan to fit the drawing-room 
windows with swathes of 
absolutely plain cream calico 
(it had something to do with 
the estimate, but more with 
the fact that I just suddenly 
didn’t want them) and I 
found myself fingering with 
a rather frightening sort of 
longing a piece of English 
linen covered with roses in 
the most delicate washed-out 
faded colours. 

No. 1 can’t quite see them 
at the windows yet. but I 
could definitely see them on 
a few cushions interspersed 
among the acres of plain 
cream. 
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Cutlery 


THE FINEST 
ENGLISH 

34 PIECE SET FOR SIX PEOPLE 

Solid silver from £1250 

Silver plated £450 

Stainless steel £300 

15 SUPERB DESIGNS 
Our cuticrv can be bought as single 
pieces, in place sets or larger sets 


United Cutlers 

pan Street. Sheffield S48LL 


For a free copy of our broenure 
Tel 01N 245 5954 Fax 01 H 245 7128 


Or return this coupon to: United Coders 
EKEEFOSi; Sheffield S4 72Z (bo «**>■««) 
Tide Name _ 
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Bespoke Clothing 
for 

Business Men & Women 

To save you time we can 
‘ visit you at your office, 
borne or club. Made to 
Measure suits from £450. 

Ring our Head Office on 

01132 880 880 

Vernon Rees & Goodalis 
Bespoke Tailors 
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□ ITALIAN JOB: October 30 is 
the start of the annual Italian 
Job, when more than loo Mini 
cars leave the UK to drive to 
Trento, north Italy, for festivities 
there. It commemorates the 
1969 film - its star, Michael 
Caine, is the event's patron - 
and. now in its eighth year has 
raised £500,000 for children's 
charities. Details from +44 
01273-418100; any make of car 
from the film will do. 



left-hand-drive car at Calais, 
changing them back on your 
return. Works for people driving 
into Britain, too. 


□ CHOC FULL: Legend says 
Cary Grant, staying at the 
Mayfair Hotel in St Louis, 
Missouri, raid a trail of 
chocolates from the living room 
to his bedroom pillow, to lure a 
lady; the hotel was inspired to 
put chocolates on guests' 
pillows, too, and now hotels 
everywhere do it. Try a Cary 
Grant Chocolate Lover's 
package at the Mayfair, SI 09 a 
couple per night; book on +44 
0171-244 6699. 


□ WINE WALK: Take a walking 
holiday through vineJand with 
Winetrails (+44 01306-712111): 
seven nights in the Saumur 
region in the Loire Valley, for 
instance, in a group with a 
maximum of 12 participants, will 
cost £790 (excluding ferry or 
flights) and introduce you to 
local food and some of the 
100-plus wines. France. Spain 
and Italy are featured; and in 
winter, try the Ski Gourmet 
France programme. 


□ WEIRD WEST: The world's 
longest-burning tight bulb has 
been on since 1901 in 
Livermore, according to the 
Eccentric California map ($5.95 
from Box 8744, Monterey CA 
93943). Among 548 other 
oddities: Bigfoot sighting, 
world's smallest mountain range, 
Leinad Moolb’s Registry of 
Backward Names, parade of 
precision nose-pickers, beach 
where Baywatch is filmed. 
Coming soon: Nevada. 


“atmospheric" roof-garden 
theatre, with a ceiling of 
thousands of real leaves, and 
columns disguised as trees. For 
tours, call +1 416 314 2901. 


10,000 light-. bulbs. Details from 
the local tourism office, 
01749-343027. 


□ ORIENT EAST: From next 
month, the luxury Eastern & 
Oriental Express operates a new 
Bangkok-Chiang Mai route in 
Thailand. From £610 (including 
flight back). Add it on to a Far 
East holiday with Magic of the 
Orient (+44 01293-537700). 


□ CANADIAN CLUB: New in 
Toronto, Canada's first oxygen 
bar (tangerine flavour available], 
the 02 Spa Bar. at 2044 Yonge 
St Also open: the History of 
Contraception Museum (tel: +1 
416 449 9444) and the Winter 
Garden Theatre, an early 


□ SYRIAN STROLLING: 

Opportunities for exploring the 
countryside on foot are included 
in Imaginative Traveller’s 
two-week tour of Syria, which 
calls at Damascus, Krak des 
Chevaliers (T. E Lawrence's 
favourite castle) and Palmyra. 
Call +44 0181-742 8612. 


□ FRENCH IMPRESSIONS: 
Take a Prospect guided tour of 
the artistic South of France: 
Renoir’s studio at Gagnes, 
Cdzanne's at Aix (passing Monte 
Ste VIctoire, hrs top subject), the 
Matisse Chapefle du Rosaire at 
Vence, Chagall museum in Nice 
and Picasso museum in Antibes 
are among the sights. Departs 
October 25. costs £975: call +44 
0181-995 2151. 


play pool and drink a bit 
Teacher for two one-week 
sessions from October 26 is 
Alvaro Macdoni of La Famiglia in 
Chelsea. Rates start at £1 ,295 
(flights excluded); call +44 
0171-262 7162. 


□ FUN GUYS: The "Mendip 
Mardi Gras" are the region's Guy 
Fawkes carnivals - Shepton 
Mallet (November 12), Wells 
(November 14) and Glastonbury 
(November 15), with mile-long 
processions of floats, some with 


□ LUCCA HERE: Villa 
MichaeJa, in the Tuscan hills 
above Lucca, is home to the 
Rhode School of Cuisine. 
Students study - but also hunt 
truffles, visit olive oil producers, 


□ THERE'S THE RUB: 

Shopping in London all too 
exhausting? Treat yourself to a 
night at the upmarket 
Lanesborough hotel and a luxury 
massage in your room from Nari 
Sadhuram (indudes dry skin 
brushing and Indian Head 
Massage). Very relaxing. Starts 
at £399; call 0831-818846. 


□ LAPLAND day-trips with 
Transun (01865-798888) include 
visits to Santa; reindeer sleigh 
rides available as' well. 

□ VENICE Carnival runs from 

February 14 to 24; Kilter 
Holidays (0171-231 3333) siffi 
has rooms. .. 


□ HANDOVER: Drive a Hertz 
rental car on to Le Shuttle and 
take advantage of Le Swap: you 
can exchange it for a 


□ GUATEMALAN muggers 
take jewellery and sunglasses; . 
don’t wear either, or carry -much- 
cash, warns the Foreign Office. 

□ SALZBURG Old. Town has ' 
been declared a World Heritage- 
Site by Unesco; so has Vienna's 
Schfinbrunn Palace. 

□ TOURIST coaches have 
been banned from Montmartre. - 
hUI in Paris. 


John Westbrooke 


An island cure for culinary disasters 


Told that he does not know how to boil an egg - and stung by comments from his children - Stewart Dalby plots his revenge in Bali 


M uch of what Is 
written about 
Bali is usually 
along the lines 
of paradise lost. 
Probably no name conjures up a 
picture of a tropical Eden more 
than this small island in the 
Indonesia archipelago. 

Besides the clean beaches and 
coral reefs, almost impossibly 
lush and fecund countryside and 
volcanic mountains, there is a 
cultural, artistic and religious 
heritage suffused with mystery 
and strange rites. 

As a Hindu society the ethos is 
less austere than. say. neighbour- 
ing Lombok, which is also being 
developed bnt which is Moslem. 
On Bali, there are animist rfanpw 
where good triumphs over evil, 
cockfights - illegal but wide- 
spread - and colourful ceremo- 
nies in moon tain temples to pla- 
cate the gods. 

Perhaps, not surprisingly. Bali 
has become a tourist magnet. Of 
the annual 4m who visit Indon- 
esia, a country stretching across 
5,000km and more than 13,000 
islands, lm visit Bali. II has a 
population of just 3m and is 
smaller than Wales. 

Kuta Beach, at the southern tip 
of the island, has become the in 
place for the young, Australians 
in particular, because of the 
excellent surfing. It is cheap but 
it is also congested and scruffy, 
lined with fast food outlets and 
trinket stores. 

But the debate about whether 
Bali has been spoilt by mass tour- 
ism. was not a consideration for 
me. I was taking a break on the 
unspoilt east coast, which is well 
away from the bustling resorts. 
Dominated by the volcanic Gun- 
ung Agung, the so-called Moun- 
tain of the Gods, the east coast is, 
to my mind, the wildest and most 
beautiful part of the island. 

Moreover, l was going on a spe- 
cial kind of activity holiday, a 
five-day course on Balinese food 
at the Serai Cooking School at 
the hotel of the same name. 

I am an occasional travel 
writer, who is also a full-time 
house-husband to young chil- 
dren. This is mostly OK - there 
is a lot of it around in the 1990s - 
save that my children have con- 
vinced themselves that I cannot 
cook. This seems a little unfair to 
me since their belief is based 
largely on one incident of burnt 
pasta. Nevertheless, they are 
often known to decline my culi- 
nary offerings. 



The Serai hotel: what Bafi used to be about, perfect for an away-frrMn-rt-afl break 


The thought of going to Bali 
and learning to cook was a 
dream come true. How I looked 
forward to my children saying: 
"Oh no, not satay again. Daddy." 

The Serai is just outside the 
coastal village of Candi Dasa, 
which, without wishing to sound 
like the Ancient Mariner, is 
rather how Sanur - the resort 
opposite Kuta Beach - used to be 
when l first visited Bali 25 years 
ago. There are some budget 
hotels, but they are discreetly 
hidden among the palm trees. 
There are a few bars and restau- 
rants. but they are fairly quiet 
The beach at Candi Dasa itself is 
not wonderful because so much 
erosion has taken place there. 

This is not the case at nearby 
BaLina beach. The hotel is a 
series of Balinese-style bunga- 
lows with wooden and thatched 
roofs and marble floors. There 
are water gardens with Koi carp 
and lotus blossoms, a coconut 
grove and an empty, pristine 
beach. The waves crash in and 


there is a coral reef 200 metres 
offshore, which is perfect for 
snorkelling. The Serai is what 
Bali used to be about, perfect for 
an away-from-it-all break. 

But, as 1 do not like sitting 
about, the cookery course was 
ideaL 

It is intensive and serious. On 
day one. Jonathan Heath, the 
Australian executive chef who 
runs the courses, teaches you 
about the mysteries of the wok. 
why gas is better than electricity, 
and why you should use peanut 
oil and never olive oil. 

You are told about rice; black 
rice, coconut rice, yellow rice. 
Then you cook nasi goreng, the 
national dish of rice. egg. 
chicken, any number of spices, 
samba! . sweet soya, salt, pepper, 
chillies, sesame, plus garlic, leek 
and onions. Then students taste , 
their own efforts. So much for ' 
my idylL 

Jan Oldham, an Australian 
cookery writer, tasted my dish 
and yelled out: "Trust a pom. 


only a bloody pom could make 
nasi goreng boring." I was deeply 
hurt. It seems 1 had not put in 
enough chilli. 

Fortunately, help was at hand. 
Heath's kitchen staff, dressed in 
white aprons, hover to help those 
who are all fingers and thumbs. 
Mr Sanjika, the head chef, notic- 
ing that I was outnumbered - the 
nine other students were Austral- 
ians, some professional cooks - 
smiled endlessly as he took me in 
hand. 


M r Sanjika is to the 
pestle and mortar 
what Shane Warne 
is to spin bowling. 
“It is all in the wrist," he would 
say. 

With the right pinch of ginger 
here and the fine chopping of 
shallots, lemon grass and garlic 
there. Mr Sanjika quietly, with- 
out the others noticing, guided 
me as we moved through the 
sambals and the satays and the 
subtleties of the marinades. The 


fourth session was fish - snapper 
and squid. By the time we 
reached the fifth and final ses- 
sion, making sweets such as dear 
dor i green pancakes;, teajik 
(coconuts cakes), I was getting 
the hang of it 

The half days when we were 
not cooking were devoted to 
exploring the area from a culi- 
nary and cultural point of view. 
Usually after the lunch which we 
had cooked ourselves. Heath 
would marshal 1 everyone into 
Jeeps to explore. 

One afternoon we went up into 
the hills to the weaving village of 
Sideman, where the speciality is 
double or Ikat weaving, of silk or 
cotton. A further climb took us to 
Ngris. a hilltop village where, 
apart from the sublime view of 
Agung, we saw green rice ter- 
races carpeting the slopes. Half- 
way up Agung is the 200-temple 
complex at Besakih. 

We walked through fields and 
jungles of tapioca, bananas and 
chillies, occasionally meeting 


Heath's local growers. After- 
wards we stopped in a caf§ to eat 
snakefruit and local papaya. 
Even peering through the clouds 
the countryside seems improba- 
bly fertile. “So green, so lush," 
repeated one of my companions, 
who lives on the edge of a desert. 

One morning we rose before 
the sun to visit the local markets 
at KlungKung. This is the former 
royal capital and has an impos- 
ing courthouse. In the market, 
every spice, fruit and vegetable 
you have ever heard of - and 
plenty that you have not - were 
for sale. 

Heaps of turmeric, kencur root 
garlic, lentils, rambutan, ikan 
teri (little fishes), piles of 
bananas, foul-smelling durians, 
eels, cocks - whose fighting days 
were over - in rattan cages, pig- 
lets strung out on poles... 

On a free afternoon I discov- 
ered Ubud, the artistic capital of 
the island. The town is now a 
bazaar filled with painters, wood 
carvers and weavers - although 


it seems that in every village you . 
pass through there; is Something 
going on. . . \ 

■ Stewart Dolby travelled toJ&aU ' 

with Western & Oriental Travel. 
TeL 0171-221 8677. _ ' / . . : 

■ The Sera i Cooking School was 
the brainchild of Paul Waters, 
Australian general manager of the 
hotel Singapore-based General 
Hotels Management group, which 
owns the 5&room, three-star Serai, 
has close links with theAman 
resort chain. • 

■ The cost of the cookery course 
is SSOO per person m addition to 
room charges. It costs $125 for a 
superior room. Next year, 12 five- 
day courses are planned phis a 
number for two days. The dates 
are February 2 and 16, March 30, 
April 27. May 11, June 8 and 22, 
July 13, October 5, November 9 
and 23 and December 7. The Serai 
is a two-hour drive from Dertpas- 
sar. where most international 
flights land. Tel 62 363 41011 or 
fax 41015. This year’s courses are . 
fully booked. 


Spires and Spirits 

Planned almost 


to perfection 


Adam Hopkins enjoys a visit to Salisbury Cathedral 


W bat does the English 
cathedral city of 
Salisbury have in 
common with Mil- 
ton Keynes - or. come to that, 
with Harlow New Town or Wel- 
wyn Garden City? The answer? 
All four have been partly 
invented by town planners. 

But Salisbury’s interest, not to 
mention its charm, lies in the 
fact that it has been around that 
little bit longer - ever since 1220, 
when Bishop Richard Poore, with 
special permission from the Pope, 
removed his cathedral from the 
Iron Age hillfort at Old Sarum. 
and plonked it in the valley 
beneath, where the river Avon 
meets the river Nadder In a 
watery morass — about the most 
unlikely spot you could imagine 
for sinking serious foundations. 

There it stands to this day. In 
spite of a great many structural 
crises and repair campaigns, 
capped by its extraordinary spire, 
with the town coming out and 
away in a northerly direction as 
was originally intended. The best 
method of starting a sally to 
Salisbury is to drop down the 
A345 from Amesbury and turn off 
into the National Heritage site at 
Old Sarum, parking in among the 


mighty earthworks and ascend- 
ing on foot to the inner ring. 

There, the remains of the Nor- 
man royal palace still survive 
and you can see clearly, on a 
small plateau adjacent, the foun- 
dations of the previous cathedral. 
There is also a local airfield, with 
Microtites and other cranky craft 
landing and taking off like noisy 
gnats. 

Below. lies the “modern" city 
with the cathedral at its lowest 
point. Surprisingly, it seems to be 
mounted on a little plinth; but 
this is an optical illusion, pre- 
sumably deriving from its height 
and bulk. So down you go. Soon, 
you find yourself among the 
pretty little streets of the town 
centre, where medieval rooftops 
vie with Georgian, where green- 
tiled lettering over an open door- 
way evokes the memory of a van- 
ished steam laundry and the 20th 
century has made scant progress. 

The cancellation of the long 
intended bypass, one of the 
Labour government's most agree- 
able summer gestures, ensures 
progress will hold out at least 
until the millennium - three 
years to go. clock ticking. It 
should be said, however, that 
Salisbury's traffic is dreadful and 


the local population, with a 
strongly Conservative voting 
record, is by and large infuriated. 

At all events, after a short 
while in central Salisbury, you 
start to realise that it is rather a 
different proposition from other 
cathedral cities, offering not just 
curious and venerable comers - 
including a cinema’s front lobby 
which is a medieval merchant's 
ball restored by Pugin - but also, 
surprisingly, a sense of openness 
and order. 

This, to hammer the thought 
home, is half the point For cen- 
tral Salisbury is deliberately con- 
structed. now as then, on a 13th 
century planners' grid, a series of 
neat rectangles known as che- 
quers. The Romans would cer- 
tainly have approved: and so do L 
and so, 1 expect, will you if you 
should make a trip for the first 
time. But all of this, of course, is 
only preliminary manoeuvring. 
For what all of us really go to see 
is the cathedral and the close - 
the biggest in England - and the 
willowy-watery setting so famil- 
iar from the paintings of Consta- 
ble. 

My wife and I were unexcep- 
tional in this, trailing admiringly 
across the greensward towards a 
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Yes, it is England: Richard Lewis offering rickshaw rides in Salisbury 


building which has a remarkable 
consistency, having been put up 
in a single go. in less than 40 
years. Every window, tall and 
thin and rather serious, is just 
where it was always meant to be 
- no messing, as in almost every 
other British cathedral. The odd 
man out is the spire. - 404ft tip to 
grass, perched there 60 years 
later on top of a building never 
Intended to take its weight - and 
th rilling , tOO. 

We took the tower tour. IV. 
hours of clambering spiral stairs 
and sauntering inside the roof- 
space over the nave and finally 


ascending the tower itself, to the 
base of the spire, with a chance 
for a good look at the varying 
attempts, from the Middle Ages 
on. to hold it all together with 
iron clamps. 

The sense of interior height 
was glorious and so were the 
views, over water meadows and 
well-planned city, along the route 
of the intended by-pass and. 
finally, up to Old Sarum where it 
all began. 

One day during our visit, a 
Spanish couple joined us. close 
friends with wbom. in times gone 
by, we have ventured out from 


Madrid to visit the Castilian 
cathedral cities. Salisbury was 
intended to please them as Avila 
and Segovia had pleased us in 
the past 

We did pretty well with the 
cathedral, In all its Gothic purity 
of rhythm mid lack of clutter, 
although our friends were 
politely struck, in the way a Brit- 
ish visitor might not be, by the 
military paraphernalia within, 
with the banners and battle hon- 
ours or the Wiltshire regiment. 

ft was clear they were sur- 
prised by the commercialism, too. 
not least by an offer in the clois- 


ter to research your “Family Sur- , . ! • 
name Origin" - while you. . ■ . 

waited, that horrible phrase - for . i . . . 
a cheeky £5.99. The close, thraig h, : ; 5 
was a joy for all of us, with its .... [-j: 
wide lawns and gracious houses 
round the edges. '. J 

We admired former pr emier Sir , V ‘ 
Edward Heath's home and author \- L 
Leslie Thomas's, and visited 
Mompesson House as well, which 'T; • 
belongs to the National Trust and • : • . 

is another real treat It offers ■ r 
superb plaster work and drinking •}’• 
glasses with insurrectionary Jac- '■ • , *• . 
obite mottoes - good fun for. . -;.j \ 
Sp anish visitors.- Some scenes. for' ■ f 
the film of Jane Austen’s novel. 

Sense and Sensibility, with "Emma - : ■% • 
Thompson, were shot there. - the 1 , : -d _ \ ! 
Lord be praised, in : terms of ' - • r % - 
ftrture tourism. ' -■ 

All this was very well and' very ••• 
good. And then we went in . 
search of lunch and Constable- - 5 ‘ 
type views of water meadows. WeL.V t.'i 
found both on the banks of - the • 

Avon in Haro ham, with cygnets -::i - 
racmg up and down the stream ’ 

and the top of the cathedral spire; ■■ *»; • 
riding high above the willows. ’ - £ 

But there, at the Rose and Crown. --, ~ > ' 
pub, we were confronted witlL -vS-.. 
industrial-looking chicken and^ ? . ; I'-j.. 
Pellets of a fishy substance. It- 
was a shame the trip should sad V : - 
with a formal apo!ogy, -oh onr • 
part, on behalf of British food!- /’ i'if '-u . 
nice town, dice cathedral; shamed ~" : l ■ 

about the gruti • . ; v!r 
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toith a spectacular , Vijyinia ^^^ : “ 
creeper in its courtyard^- idtfir ' 

placed in the city cennfe . Single ^ 
room, £75 in high season; doubl&St£>tt,’ 
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An authentic 
sleeping 
beauty stirs 

Christian Tyler discovers a remarkable cultural 
treasure in a southern Bohemian castle 

W hat fire did ; ' T 
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W hat fire did 

not destroy, 
fashion was 
certain to 
alter. Of 
about 800 theatres built in 
Europe; during- the baroque 
period, only two - both, 
coincidentally, dating from 
1766 - are thought to have 
survived in their original 
state. 

One Is the court theatre at 
the Swedish summer palace 
of Drottningbolm. where an 
opera festival has been held 
for many seasons. The other, 
unseen by the public far the 
past 30 years and unused for 
most of the last 200, is 
being roused from its slum- 
ber in a castle- in southern 
Bohemia. 

The theatre at Cesk? 
Krumlov, like its Swedish 
sister, has had a remarkable 
escape. 

In the 18th century, can- 
dles and oil lamps were used 
to light the stage and fire- 
works were routinely set off 
to dazzle the audience dur- 
ing scene changes. Yet the 
theatre was not harmed. 

Then the Schwarzenbergs. 
owners of the castle from 
1719 untQ 1946. decided in 
the early 19th century to 
move down the road to a 
more modem palace at EQu- 
bocka, leaving the Krumlov 
theatre redundant but un- 
altered. - 

The postwar Communist 
government set out to 
restore it- “They wanted to 
put modem machinery in. 
but luckily they ran out of 
money." said Professor Peter 
Perina, a Czech opera 
designer and theatre histo- 
rian who is advising the con- 
servationteam. 

The sleeping beauty of 
Cesky Krumlov will be 
opened to a few fortunate 
visitors -for. -a couple of 
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months this aut umn when 
the restoration is complete 
in a few years’ time, the 
theatre will open again, but 
be kept in a semi-dormant 
state. For the Czech govern- 
ment is being urged to treat 
the place as a m inium not 
as a place of entertainment 
even if occasional operatic 
performances will be given - 
in the baroque manner, of 
course. 

Why such caution? 
Because the princess is a 
frail old dowager now. Her 
limbs are creaking and her 
paint is flaking. And because 
she is regarded as authentic 
down to her last strut and 
nail, she is deemed too frag- 
ile to entertain the public for 
any period of time. A full 
house of 250 gives off 80 lit- 
res of moisture every two 
hours; and all that damp 
would seep into her dry. old 
timbers. 

So the painted front cur- 
tain, backdrop and 14 scene 
changes on six pairs of 
wings are being painstak- 
ingly copied by the National 
Theatre of Prague. The origi- 
nals - along with an extraor- 
dinary collection of cos- 
tumes - will be exhibited 


Fit for a prtoce: the royal bos in the theatre at Cesky Krumlov 





to the throes of restoration: Svomost Square and town hall 


separately. Another conces- 
sion to modem technology is 
the use in the auditorium of 
electric candles - the bulbs 
sway in their holders, mim- 
icking the real thing 
At Cesk? Krumlov, the 
elaborate artifice of baroque 


theatre can be appreciated 
as nowhere else. Perina 
explained bow, for example, 
the feeble illumination of 
those days defined the style 
of performance and even the 
twists of the plot 
The footlights are a row of 


candles on a rack' which can 
be raised or lowered. By 
means of another device, oil 
lamps could be lit or snuffed 
out almost simultaneously. 
A few turns of the big 
wooden windlass below the 
stage would shift the flats 


back and forth in their 
grooves, chang in g the scene 
- from ballroom to garden, 
say - in only four seconds. 

The flicker of candles and 
lamps gave a 3D effect to the 
paint on the rough canvas of. 
the scenery. But it also 
forced the actors to use a 
conventional vocabulary of 
slow, broad gestures. Poor 
lighting explains, too, why 
costumes were picked out in 
silver thread and sewn with 
mirrors - for reflection as 
much as for magnificence. 

All sorts of illusions were 
possible. Children and half- 
size carts were employed 
upstage to create a long per- 
spective; ascending sizes of 
chariot and rider were 
swung back and forth 
between the wings to sug- 
gest the gradual approach of 
Jove, the dens ex machma , 
getting larger with each 
appearance. 

Above all, the gloom 
encouraged those sudden 
changes of identity, dis- 
guises and secret assigna- 
tions on which so many 18th 
century plots depend. It 
allowed Prince Josef Adam 
Schwarzenberg to sneak 
from his box in the gallery 


down a hidden passage into 
the wings, where, at a sig- 
nal, he would take over a 
role he fancied. 

For this theatre was a rich 
man’s toy, amateur drama- 
tics at its most refined. Lead- 
ing parts were often taken 
by the family themselves, 
while castle guards, butlers 
and gardeners lent support 
and other retainers crowded 
the benches in the stalls. 

Some historians consider 
the Krumlov castle theatre, 
based on a design by Giu- 
seppe Bibbiena and boasting 
a fine rococo ceiling, to be as 
important a theatrical monu- 
ment as the ancient Greek 
auditorium of Epidaurus and 
Palladio’s 17th century Tea- 
tro Olimpico in Vicenza. 

Ncrt much is known about 
the performances given 
there. But the library con- 
tains 70 operas, of which 14 
are complete, 78 ballets (of 
the kind then understood) 
and between 200 and 300 
plays. Among the scores 
there is music by PaisieHo, 
Scarlatti, Gluck and SalierL 

The fantasy continues out 
of doors, for the whole town 
is a scene-painter's vision. 
To reach the theatre you 


cross a multi-storey stone 
viaduct thrown across a gap 
in the ridge from which the 
main body of the castle rises 
sheer as a cliff. Two of the 
bridge’s three storeys are 
enclosed to form corridors, 
the lower connecting the 
theatre's gallery with the 
castle state rooms - includ- 
ing the famous Masquerade 
Hall - the upper passing 
right over its roof to the gar- 
dens beyond. 

Crouched at the castle’s 
foot and circumscribed by a 
horseshoe bend in the river 
Vltava 150km upstream and 
south of Prague, the old 
town is no bigger than a vil- 
lage. Locals boast that only 
two of its buildings date 
from later than the 18th cen- 
tury; the bank in the main 
square and the Hotel Dvofak 
on the waterside. 

The town, like the castle 
theatre, is in the throes of 
restoration and tourism is 
beginning to take off. 
Queues are forming. So any- 
one who wants a peek at the 
sleeping beauty of Cesk? 
Krumlov is advised to follow 
the old theatrical adage: 
book now to avoid disap- 
pointment. 
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A WORLD OF ELEGANT RESORTS 

NEW ZEALAND 

Breathtaking ccenery - fjords, beaches and 
snow-capped mou ntains : sight-seeing 
opportunities galore; quiet roads and no 
language problems! Stay at a choice of 
luxury hilltop or lakeside lodges including 
world-famous Huka — 2 nights from £460 
p-p. half board and SoGtaire — 2 nights from 
£430 p.p. fuD board — Air New Zealand 
flights extra. Cal] for a tailor-made innerary. 



ULTIMATE 
AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND & FIJI 
Contact the true specialists 
for the roost professional 
advice and individually 
tailored itineraries. 

Call to receive our brochures. 
Travel Portfolio 
01284 762255 

ABTA V5732 


SOUTH AMERICA Fights & HoSdoys, 
best vaUe & chocs Lon: 0181 747310ft. 
Mur 0161 832 1441. Ask for your free 
copy d oir Fights BiAeW ASIA V2S22 
ATOL 2828 IATA AJTO. 
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GERMANY 


GSBIANY - DaVy low cost fights and 
hotel a ccommo da tion. Al mage GG. 
German Travel Carers 0181 429 2900 
ABTA 80685 ATOL 2977 KtA 


CARRIER: toot 
personal gipde to 

most beautiful 


South Africa. Zimbabwe, 
Botswana. Namibia, Zambia. 
Kenya. Tanzania, Indian Ocean. 
Tailor-made hmuy holidays 
and safaris from £1,490. 
rail new for brochure. 
CARRIER 
Aipccti of Africa 

01625 582006 


So.jaxi r Z^iive 

Drive our My o«iijpad Lmd town In •» 
Gama ItiHa. Stay In buy UgH or mmp in 
he hah Envtod 4jd Trail to 6io CinW 
a ca KoUuri, 0 I«wbo Ddlo, 
fta fcOon Cans 1 ScrengUi 
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SAIL AROUND THE WORLD? 
100" (30m (STEEL KETCH 
Excellent condition. Lying London 
£875,000 

01714889188 

MADEIRA 

RBD8 MADERA have 4 tas dmm on us 
each week betiteen 1 Nov & 17 Dec V7. 
MaWie Direct 01993 7732GB ABTA 


ANTIGUA 

ISLAM.) Ol 

LUXURY 


For the ultimate holiday 
in Antigua, travel with the 
Caribbean specialists. 
Our 20 years of experience 
is your reassurance. 

With individual service 
from start to finish, 
we guarantee you the 
holiday that you’ve 
always wanted. 

K Exclusive hotels 
from £911. 

S AD-Indusive hotels 
from £1038. 

Call tour personal 

HOLIDAY CONSULTANT NOW. 
Telephone 

01244 355520 

as 

CARIBBEAN 

CONNECTION 

Luxury Trovtl is nr Speciality. 
ITC UD-ATOL 27BB • VS5B ■ MR 9120271 
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A WORLD OF ELEGANT RESORTS 

MADEIRA 

Relax at die world-famous Reids Palace. 
Elegant roams, superb cuisine and golf 
nearby. 7 nights from £855. 

EUROPE BROCHURE 

01244 897 777 


MAURITIUS 

Free nights at Le Meridien Paradise Cove 
until 22 Pec. 7 nights from £1369 p.p. 
incL complimentary watenports. 
WORLDWIDE BROCHURE 

01244 897 888 


CARIBBEAN 

Le Grand Condon. Tobago — stay 1 4 
nights at this elegant resort and only pay 
for 11 - until 5 December - from £1285. 

CARIBBEAN BROCHURE 

01244 897 999 

Pocri tit per jduh aad isadodc nhrrfn l r rf fflgbu. 
OAn not indLafeic an «tv round. 




LUXURY VILLAS 

IN BARBADOS 

44 pages of the finest VtUas,JuUy staffed, 
and mos t with their ou nt-pools^ Chri s ti tuu 
availability in Barbados and in Antigua. 


mol an 01244 897 888 wtuvnu 


CORSICAN PLACES 

We specialise in Corsica. 
Lovely selection of villas, 
cottages and hotds. 

Very friendly, personal serviee. 
End of seasoo/wt bargain 
hols *p 38/9. Rigto only 
reduced io£l49pp 
AITO ATOL 3647 
Td 01424 46C046 FixrteOO?? 


CHRISTMAS IN THE 
CARIBBEAN 

Unkpje4sarringvffiawnh 
swimntnB poot righ! on the edge 
of white sandy beach on beauSU 
Island of St John. Sleeps 8. Abo 
vBas In Babados ft St Lucia 
Caribbean Chapters 
101:01717229560 
Fax: 0171 7229140 
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Times’ new weekly travel & 
flights section appearing every 
Tuesday (UK edition only). 
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TRAVEL 


T ristan da Cunha is the 
most isolated inhab- 
ited island in the 
world. Some 1,500 
miles west of Cape 
Town in the south Atlantic, it 
was discovered in 1306 by Portu, 
ffaese navigator, Tristao da 
Cunha. 

, Hie first settler, an American, 
arrived in 1810 and the British 
set up a garrison there in 1816 in 
case Napoleon tried to escape 
from St Helena - 1,300 miles 
north-east 

The Island is almost circular, 
eight miles in diameter with a 
6,760ft-high, snow-covered volca- 
nic peak towering above the set- 
tlement of “Edinburgh of the 
Seven Seas" where islanders live 
today. It got its name from Queen 
Victoria's son. Prince Albert, first 
Duke of Edinburgh, who went 
there in 1867. 

The island hit world headlines 
in 1961 when its volcano erupted 
and the entire population was 
evacuated to England. Two years 
later, when it was considered 
safe to return, almost everyone 
did. 

Today, 290 people live there 
and, like Ascension Island, Tris- 
tan is a British Dependent Terri- 
tory and a Dependency of St 
Helena. Although fishing vessels 
call from time to time, only two 
cargo ships a year visit regularly 
and I joined one at Cape Town - 
the 6.767-tonne RMS St Helena, 
the last of the long-distance mail 
service liners, which sails from 
Cardiff to stop at Tenerife, Ascen- 
sion. St Helena and, once a year. 
Tristan da Cunha. 

It was a relaxed, friendly ship, 
accommodating 128 passengers 
who, on my trip, included St 
Helenians returning home and 
British, French, German. South 
Africans and Americans looking 
for an unusual holiday destina- 
tion. 

The day we were due to arrive 
at Tristan da Cunha, five days 
after leaving Cape Town. I was 
up at 4 -30am to catch a first sight 
of the tiny island. Suddenly, 
there it was - a dark shape in a 
dark sky. It was windy, the sea 
was choppy and, as we sailed 
around its southern coast, we 
could see some historic names, 
“Ridge Where the Goat Jump 
Off", and “Down Where the Min- 
ister Landed His Things". 

The 2,000ft-high rocky cliffs 
were dark brown, the grass in the 
gullies between, a gentle green, 
and the black lava from the 1961 
eruption stretched out like a 
slumbering whale into the sea. 

The harbour is too small for 
large ships to berth so we 
anchored offshore. Passengers 
are normally ferried to land in 
small boats. The ship's captain 
had already warned us that land- 
ing on Tristan would be hazard- 
ous. The sea, he said, was rarely 
calm there. 

Sure enough, with a Force 8 
gale blowing, it was decided that 
it would be too dangerous. We 
would sail to Inaccessible Island, 
23 miles away, and shelter there 
until the next day. That evening, 
we watched waterfalls pouring 
down the vertical cliffs of Inac- 
cessible. Shearwaters shimmered 
like stars, large flying fish por- 
poised into the air, and white, 
fork-tailed Antarctic terns flew 
overhead. 

At around Sam the next day. 
the ship's engines started and the 
RMS St Helena lurched on to a 
pitching sea back to Tristan. 
Hopes of landing faded again - 
the swell was still too great Dis- 
appointment was intense. Then, 
we heard an ann ouncement that 
the British Antarctic Survey 
Ship, HMS Endurance, was in the 
area and had offered its helicop- 
ter to winch ashore essential 
food, medical supplies. Christmas 
mail and turkeys from our ship. 

We watched it hover 70ft over 
the deck in the strong wind, and 
then, unexpectedly, I was sum- 




A small 
slice 
of the 




Tristan da Cunha: the island hit world headlines in 1961 when its volcano erupted and the entire population was evacuated to England 


Anptfa Wlggfauuortn 


In splendid isolation on 
Tristan da Cunha 


Angela Wigglesworth spends four hours in a blur after being air-lifted on to the island 


moned to the purser's office. 
“You can go ashore,” he said. 

I could think of nothing more 
terrifying than dangling over the 
deck in a Force 8 gale. But plan- 
ning to come to Tristan had 
taken a long time, and how could 
I not take this opportunity? Only 
two passengers would be able to, 
and I felt lucky to be one of them, 
although not at that moment. 

I struggled into a bulky, water- 
tight. red suit and listened to 
alarmingly intricate safety 
instructions. “Swim away as 
quickly as possible from the heli- 
copter if it comes down" is the 
only thing I could remember. I 
made my way to the deck, was 
hooked up to the winch cable 
and, with a jerk, was swaying in 
the wind before being pulled on 
to the comfortingly solid floor of 
the helicopter. 

We landed a few minutes later 
on the soft, green grass of Tristan 
da Cunha and padded over to the 
fence where groups of men and 
women in blue boiler suite were 
waiting to unload the rest of the 
cargo. 

It was suddenly quiet, away 
from the noise of the helicopter 
and the ship's engines, to which 
we had grown accustomed. A 
smiling Jimmy Glass, at 34 the 
youngest chief islander, great- 
great grandson of the colony's 
founder, and our guide for the 


day. came to greet us. A Tristan- 
lan born in the F alkland^ , he is 
head of the island's natural 
resources department. 

The next four hours went by in 
a kind of intense blur - so much 
to see and learn about life in this 
happy, hard-working, caring com- 
munity whose white-washed. 


There are 80 families with 
seven names between them liv- 
ing on the Island, although this 
increased to eight when an 
Englishman working there in the 
1980s married a Tristanian girl. 

At the hospital, Vaughan 
Miller, 28, from Cape Town, the 
only doctor on the island, showed 
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'There's no 
telephone 
- and the 
administrator's 
fax costs £8 a 
minute, more 
than a day's 
pay 


asbestos-roofed cottages were 
dwarfed by the dark mountain. 

Glass took us to the council 
chamber with its long, polished 
table, high-backed chairs, and a 
picture of the Queen on the walL 
It could have been any small 
council room in Britain, except 
for the family trees on the wall 
showing present day islanders' 
ancestors from Britain. Holland. 
America, Italy, South Africa and 
Ireland. 


us the one-bed ward, operating 
theatre and a dispensary full of 
asthma drugs and inhalers. 
As thma, heart disease and glau- 
coma are the most prevalent 
health problems. 

He is his own anaesthetist but 
can call on the vet in an emer- 
gency. 'You do what you can and 
hope for the best” he said. A 
dentist comes once a year. There 
were two churches, a school with 
41 children, supermarket cafe, a 


post office that sends Tristan 
stamps all over the world, a 
museum, a zune-hole golf course 
and, crucial to the economic pros- 
perity of the island, a fish fac- 
tory. 

We had lunch at Glass's house 
with his wife. Felicity, and. over 
a crawfish qukhe, learnt about 
life on Tristan; how there is an 
elected council which meets six 
times a year with an administra- 
tor appointed from St Helena; 
how the island is self-supporting 
thanks to lobster fishing and 
receives no aid from the UK 
except for specific projects: and 
there is no income tax. 

We heard how teenagers could 
go to St Helena for further educa- 
tion or leave school at 15 and 
spend time learning about trades 
relevant to the island’s needs - 
agriculture, plumbing, building, 
fishing - before choosing which 
to take up. 

“It's important people don't get 
stuck in a job they don’t like just 
to make money,” Glass said. He 
cares a great deal about the need 
for a well-managed environment, 
and islanders are so aware of the 
dangers of over-fishing, they 
have saved enough money in a 
London bank to enable them not 
to fish for three years to give fish 
a chance to breed if stocks run 
low. 

We heard how a disused oxy- 


gen cylinder was hit with a ham - 
mer to tell everyone it was- a 
good day for fishing - there are 
not more than 60 a year; how 
each' married couple is allowed to 
graze seven sheep and two cows 
on settlement land, but as many 
as they liked on the plateau 
above- 

Young islanders long to have 
their right to work in the UK 
restored. It was taken away, 
along with, full British citizen- 
ship, by the 1981 British Nation-, 
ality Act. 

“We'd also like communica- 
tions with the outside world to be 
better," said Glass. “There's no 
telephone and islanders can’t use 
the administrator’s fax - it costs 
£8 a minute, more than a day's 
pay." 

Too soon, it was time to dam- 
ber back into the helicopter and 
leave. The night, before we had 
arrived at Tristan, the purser had 
briefed passengers about the 
Island. “Tomorrow,” he had said, 
“will be a day you'll never for- 
get" He was right 
■ Information: Angela Wiggles - 
worth was the guest of Cumau) 
Shipping. Porthleven, Helston, 
Cornwall. Tel: 01326-563434. She 
flew to Cape Town with The Afri- 
can Experience, (0990-168246). The 
RMS St Helena's next 12-day 
round voyage from Cape Town to 
Tristan begins on January 4. 


I f the test of a good 

guidebook is that itteDs ; - 
you things abont your home 
town that you dkiiTt know, 
Rachel Kaplan’S Little-Known ; . 
Museums In and Around London 
(Abrams, £13.95) flies through;/; 

The Clink prison, near the FT 
building in south-east London, 
may have made its. name : 
although, it is still, Kaplan says, 
undervisited — but who would ’ ■ 
have thought that only a mile or 
so away was a museum of • 
Southwark history? 

A Victorian gentlemen’s . ; 
collection of “natural and . 
artificial curios", the Cuming' 
museum houses Roman keys, 
medieval chain mail and . 
discarded royal cigarette butts, ■! 
as well as items of local history. 

The seeds of the London hook 
wore sown in a m ag azin e article 
that Kaplan, an American In - . 
Paris, wrote about Sir John ; 
Soane's Museum- . . .... 

In the meantime, however, she 
wrote a book about Paris, a '; ; \ 
s imil arly enthusiastic' guide : to 
museums of ceramics, fans and 
magic. ' - / . - : 

M In Paris museums, you're 
already expected to bean initiate 
when yon walkiii." she V .. • ’ 

observes. “British museums have 
gone in for democratisatkm. 
much more - they accept that- ■ 
you may not have the timeto 
become an expert in advance^; . 
and are happy to take you by the - 
hand and guide you. And the • 
level of scholarship is . . 
outstanding." ' . 1 

She heard about most of the.' 
museums sbe coyers by ward erf. • 
mouth and is eager to popuIarise_ 
them: from the Museum of . 
London - superb, she says; belt 1 
also undervisited - to the Dennis 
Severs House in~Sfritidfields* 
whose owner lives In it exactly . ' 
as past generations did:and 
opens ittwioO a month, ns a sort . 
of 18thcentarydocumcht 
Kaplan is now preparing a 
companion volume ou Berlin as 
it prepares to become a 
European capital again! * 

“Cultural history Is in '.the' 
making ther^" shesay S.‘“The .. . 
German History Museum is 
building an extension 4>yLM. 

Pei. But even though it's on 
Unter den Linden, most visitors 
don't know about it- Even 
I Germans don’t. know about ft” 


It’s all 


T he British abroad, to 
judge by remarks in 
hotel guest books, are 
obsessed with minutiae. 
“The butcher,” one had written 
at Mouthier-Haute-Pierre, “was 
somewhat sour." “On the con- 
trary," noted another, “he was 
very nice - and gives tastes." 

We found him in agreeable 
mood. He tried a little English. 
He even threw in a half loaf of 
bread with the ham. Strictly 
speaking, the guest book in ques- 
tion was not intended for every 
customer at the Hotel de La Cas- 
cade. It had been provided by the 
tour operator which spirited our 
bags from village to village, while 
we, burdened only with picnics, 
bottled water, binoculars, camera 
and waterproofs - redundant, 
though you would, be mad to go 
without them - toured the Jura 
on foot. 

This region of low limestone 
mountains in eastern France, 
close to the border with Switzer- 
land, is cut by the Loue in an 
abrupt gash when rain comes 
suddenly and violently. It is a 
fascinating river, for it flows out 
of another, the Douhs, down a 
hole in the rock and, after a brief 
spell of independence, flows back 


Enjoying life’s minutiae 


Roger Bray puts his best foot forward in the mountains of eastern France 


into the Loue. That it did so was 
proved earlier this century when, 
after a fire at the Pernod plant in 
Pontarlier, 1m litres of absinthe 
poured into the Doubs and 
emerged in the Loue. 

What followed has echoes in 
the film Manon des Sources. Fac- 
tory owners along the Doubs. 
anxious to improve the river's 
level when spring torrents were 
exhausted, began cementing all 
the fissures they could find in its 
bed. 

This provoked fury among 
people working on the banks of 
the Loue, which once provided 
water power for forges and mills. 
It took the construction of a dam 
to bring peace. 

We set off along the river's 
right bank, shielded by beech 
branches from the hot sunshine. 
After a couple of kilometres, we 
came across the first of several 
distractions, the Source du Pon- 
tet, a mysterious place of soft, 

damp air. ferns and rocks clothed 


green with moss, where water 
gushed from a cavern. 

We crossed a bridge to the left 
bank and followed the wall of a 
gorge, in the gloomy depths of 
which, legend has it, lives the 
serpent-Uke uotriure. a monster 
thought to be of Celtic imagi n ing. 
The river hurtled and sparkled 
through narrows, tipped neatly 
over regular limestone steps 
where the valley bottom broad- 
ened. We dipped our feet by the 
Grand Saut, and walked on 
across the top of the waterfall. 

Gustave Courbet, an artist 
from nearby Ornans, has painted 
the source of the Loue 14 times. 
Tourism officials have had the 
idea of stationing an easel there, 
with a Courbet reproduction on it 
so that you can sit and see the 
river explode from a great maw 
of rock, much as the artist did. 

Ornans, where Courbet’s home 
hag become a fine museum and 
gallery, was the start and finish- 
in g point of this eight-night holi- 


day. Unless you are an expert in 
wild flowers, you would benefit 
from buying a guide, the more so 
if you are going in early s umm er, 
for then they are in profusion. 
There are orchids, lilies, meadow 
sage, yellow gentian. One day, in 


The route takes 
you through 
vineyards which 
produce the 
distinctive 
Jura wines 


a secluded meadow of long grass, 
we found the lyrically named 
Narcissus poeticus. Rarely have I 
seen so many wild strawberries. 

Kingfishers stayed stubbornly 
out of sight but, in the forest 
above Montgesoye. we stood 
motionless for a good half hour. 


waiting for a woodpecker to over- 
come Its alarm sufficiently to 
return to the hollowed tree trunk 
nest where its young kept up 
their shrill, non-stop prattle. 

The walk is unguided, so you 
do not have to hike in a group, 
but a map and directions are sup- 
plied. There are two nights at 
each hotel, allowing you to walk 
locally on “rest days”. The climb 
from Mouthier to La Roche de 
Hautepierre - on a clear day you 
can see Mont Blanc - is not to be 
missed. 

The route takes you through 
vineyards which produce the dis- 
tinctive wines of the Jura, among 
them vin jaune, reminiscent of 
dry sherry. After the gorges it 
turns back, and steeply uphill, to 
Le Moine de la Valid and the 
ramparts of Les Rochers du Cap- 
ucln, where there are fine views 
of village rooftops far below. 

There is a lack of village bars 
in the area. Maybe the locals had 
all signed the pledge. I suggested 


at the Hotel de France in Ornans. 
"Pas du tout.” explained the 
woman at the desk. It was simply 
market forces. The young up 
sticks and head for town as soon 
as they are old enough, and there 
is not much profit in selling the 
occasional drink to passing tour- 
ists. 

The village of Longevflle was 
no exception. We tramped Its 
long, sloping main street, cooling; 
heads and necks in the chill 
water of regular spaced lavoirs, 
in search of a beer. Eventually 
we asked an old man if there was 
a cafd or bar. Minutes later, as 
we sat resignedly on a church- 
yard wall, he appeared with two 
beers. 

We did not record this in any 
guest books, however. It is as 
well that some holiday minutiae 
conies in the form of an agree- 
able surprise. 

■ Information: Roger Bruy trav- 
elled with Headwater Holidays 
(01 606-48699), which grades its 
walks with one. two or three boots, 
according to difficulty. This one, 
the Classic Jura walk, rates two 
boots. Prices for the eight-night 

package cost from £387 per person, 
including half-board and ferry 
crossings. 


G ot the Benidorm blahs? 
If you want a bit more 
out of your holidays ; 
than paella and - 
melanoma, try Executive - 
Expeditions. : - - C 

Aimed at mature travellers^ it 
runs four or five trips a year to^' 
out-of-the-way places, working 
for two .to three weeks ou . / . ... 
projects Involving local people, ., - 
wildlife or the environment. V v ■ 
They promise a “liffr<Jiangingl: i - 
experience”. "j. - 

Most of the trips areled byCol 
John Blashford-SueU, the - , V - 
indefatigable explorer who in 
1969 founded Executive . ' /-• tt • . 
Expeditions' parent body, .thi '4 ^ ■ 
Scientific Exploration Society ,%>- 
promote international . •’*' ■ ;* • - 

exploration. ’’ ’ T?,*' 

Typical of expeditions planned 
for 1998 are medical, scienttiic 
and community aid projects yfffb': 
Amerindians in Guatemala, - 
elephant studies 1 in India, andU" • 
the compilation of an ecotonr is fc 
report in Paraguay. . . ; f : : 

Typical participants are. 
business people in their late s.-' 
or older, male or female, often 1 j . 
travelling without their hnsband 
or wife, and reasonably fit ■ . ; 

Groups of 20 or so includ&a' /-v 
medical officer and scientific v 
expert, but no special skills or.1/ . 
experience are required of the’ 
other travellers: . . 

However, a “briefing •;* i : , -..t 
weekend” is held three months/; : 
before the departure of each trip; . 
in which you can meet other; 1-. 
Potential participants: on • 

projects -like these, -which '.can be/. ;■ 
hard work, however rewarding, / ’■ 
compatibility is vital.' \ - 

Costs vary (all trips are 
self-financing), but thfrilg in the /. 
region of £2^. Does Ethi(8na ^ ... 
sound more intrigningl&sj , 
Tuscany; Burma than Britten yT 
Call +44 bl747-8&4B98'l$uf 5 7 ; 

prepare to dunge ^ioo^tli^.' - 

John 


The Financial Times plans to publish a Survey on 


Finland 


on Thursday December 4 


For further information, please contact: 

Felicia Kay in London Tel: +44 171 873 4199 Fax: +44 171 873 
or Bradley Johnson in Stockholm Tel: +46 8 791 2345 Fax: +46 8 ’ 

or your usual Financial Times representative laEK 
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Gardening 


a very easy 
bunch to grow 

overril^ 16 Fox ?. n . how Michaelmas daisies 
i r _ e conditions and widen the season 


O nce again, a 
dry September 
bas Put serious 
pressure on 
our gardens. It 
continues to test trees 

past two 
years. It has begun to affect 

the toning of the trees' loss 
of leaves. It has also put the 
Michaelmas daisies through 
their paces. 

Renewed interest in Mich- 
aeunas daisies is one of the 
distinctions of the past 10 
years. Fashion has returned 
to the smaller-flowered vari- 
eties. Gardeners and breed- 
ers have selected carefully 
and imported winners from 
Europe. 

The Plantfinder guide has 
alerted us to a far wider 
range than the large- 
flowered, novi-belgii variet- 
ies which were falling out of 
favour as many of them 
caught such bad mildew. 

The National Collections 
have pushed the frontiers 
forward, and during the next 
fortnight the main nursery 
in which to see these flaimiM? 
is Old Court Nurseries, Col- 
wall. near Malvern, Warces- 


tfcrsbire. Three years ago, an 
October visit enlarged my 
horizons and changed the 
impact of my mid-to-late 
autumn garden. 

Old Court Nurseries and 
others remind us of the fami- 
ly's remarkable range. The 
dry weather Hub been sur- 
mounted very well by small- 
Cowered varieties in the 
Amellus, Cordifolius. Eri- 
coides and Laevis groups. 
These branches of the family 
include favourites such as 
the vigorous blue King 
George, the long-lasting Pink 
Cloud with small flowers, 
and others up to 5ft high. 
Unlike many of the modern 
hybrids, they prefer a well- 
drained soil and transplant 
best in spring. They divide 
easily, but do not usually 
make enormous clumps. 
They are often better for 
staking, but only because 
their stems have such quan- 
tities of flower. 

I have also learned to 
widen the season. It now 
begins with a small Aster 
macrophyllus Twilight, 
which is a heavenly shade of 
blue, as early as August It is 


soon joined by the neglected 
Aster sedifolius, excellent for 
flopping forwards in borders 
which are starting to go off 
in the front line by late 
August. 

1 need hardly add that the 
supreme length of the sea- 
son is to be found in the best 
of all hybrids. Aster frikartii, 
which has been thought by 
authorities to be the best 
value border plant up to a 
height of 2ft. Monch is prob- 
ably the best if you buy from 
a known source. Otherwise, 
the name seems to be used 
rather loosely for plants 
with a shorter season and 
less intensity. 

I have to modify my early 
favour for a sudden new 
style of the early 1980s. The 
cherry-red Alma Potschke 
struck a bold note when it 
first hit us, but the flowers 
are reluctant to open fully 
most autumns and the 
impact is not reliable. Its 
novae-angliae relations may 
be less brilliant but they are 
usually more dependable. 

The best range is offered 
by Four Seasons Nurseries, 
Fomcett Saint Mary. Nor- 



Flowering madly in the driest beds: Aster confifoGus Utile Carlow 1 to* Qenfcn ncture umy 


wich. Norfolk, which sup- 
plies by mail order and is 
the sole source of some of 
the best reds and most pow- 
erful blue-violets. 

The advantage of this 
group is that it is free of 
mildew and remarkably 


healthy. In my garden, the 
dry intervals do not seem to 
have affected them. 

I particularly like the tall 
varieties with small flowers, 
because they have such pres- 
ence without being too leafy 
and overpowering. Calliope's 


leaves remain a purple-black 
during summer, which is 
effective in its own right In 
the past 10 days, it has cov- 
ered itself in smallish sky- 
blue flowers. I am thankful 
to have it in addition to the 
tall, almost see-through 


Aster turbinellus and one 
from Old Court Nurseries 
which is 8ft and arrived with 
a label reading Chieftain. 
Visitors to the nursery can 
take their pick from the tall 
borders on site, which show 
many lesser-known forms in 


a mass, emphasising those 
with small flowers and a 
resistance to disease. 

My personal favourite is 
pretty obvious at the 
momen t Aster Little Carlow 
first became popular 
through patronage by the 
bigger National Trust gar- 
dens and it is extremely 
hard to beat It is flowering 
madly in my garden in the 
driest bed imaginable, too 
close to a yew hedge. The 
flowers are an electrically 
clear blue, bordering on a 
steely shade of mauve-violet 
The plants build up steadily 
and can be divided easily if 
left until spring. 

This daisy has such pres* 
ence that I can use It as a 
dot plant to catch the eye all 
around the garden in stogies 
rather than in clumps. Stak- 
ing is advisable, but not 
essential, and even if the 
plant falls outwards, it 
attracts the eye to any point 
where it emerges. 

Michaelmas daisy borders 
were popular in big Edwar- 
dian gardens, one of the 
most famous being devised 
by the great Miss Jekyll. 

I see no need to have a 
special border, which is bor- 
ing for most of the year. 
These daisies and others can 
be mixed in with earlier 
flowering plants because 
they do not have the 
extreme heaviness of leaf to 
which many modern breed- 
ers have headed. 

Look around in the next 
three weeks and pick the 
best of what you see. This 
family is extremely easy to 
grow, especially In these dry 
years, and only needs the 
pleasant Input of your per- 
sonal discrimination. 


My other house is . . . 

Living nose-to-nose in a horse box 

Judy Harvey tells Anne Spackman about life en famille in her ‘glorified caravan’ 


H orses are her hobby. 

They are what keep 
her busy 90 per cent 
of the time. A friend 
once asked: “Have you got the 
disease?** Judy Harvey knew just 
what was meant. Horses are an 
all-consuming business, even for 
an amateur, because everything 
has to be done properly. 

Harvey explained: “Our lorry 
is our home-from-home when we 
go to horse shows. If we didn't 
have it, we’d have to stay in 
travel lodges miles away. Given 
that we’re up at three in the 
morning, it would be impossible. 

“It's basically a glorified cara- 
van, with us in the front and 
either the horses — or the baby — 
in the back. (When we’re at 
shows, the horses stay in the sta- 
bles.) It’s about 25ft long, in a 


metallic champagne colour, with 
a brown stripe down the side. 
The inside is decorated in 
flecked brown and cream velour, 
which sounds absolutely disgust- 
ing, hut it’s very practical and 
very well-made. It has withstood 
my son of seven, who spends 
most of his time jumping up and 
down on the bed. 

“There is a doable bed above 
the cab, where the children 
sleep, and a large cushioned area 


which comes down to form our 
bed when the table is put away. 
In the living area there is a sofa, 
a dr inks cabinet - mainly full of 
cups - and a small table, as well 
as all the kitchen things. 

“It has all mod cons - TV, 
video, fridge. I haven't got a 
washing machine - yet - but 
I’ve seen a manual thing In one 
of those Innovations catalogues, 
where you put the clothes In and 
tumble it yourself. 


“We even have central heat- 
ing. There are lots of us doing 
this at horse shows and when it's 
cold everyone piles into our 
lorry to get warm. There’s only 
room for about five people stand- 
ing up, so the rest have to get in 
the back where the horses go. 

“The longest we stay away in 
it is about five days. There are a 
couple of shows at the East of 
England Showground at Peter- 
borough. which go from Tuesday 


to Sunday. By then yon've had 
enough. If the weather's good, 
it's fine; but when it rains, it's 
dreadfuL Everyone's covered in 
mud. I’m always shouting at 
everyone to take their boots off 
before coming in. But the one 
who forgets is me. 

“We always have to park on an 
angle because of the shower. It’s 
in a tiny cubicle with the loo and 
the basin. There is a carpeted bit 
of hardboard for the floor, which 


you lift out and there's a shower 
tray underneath. The problem is 
that the drain is in the cornea*, 
not the middle. If you don’t park 
at an angle, either you have to 
bad out after a shower or people 
find themselves stepping into 
two inches of cold water when 
they go to the lavatory. Father 
Christmas bought me some 
ramps last year, which has made 
life easier. 

“Tm always terrified the bat- 


tery will ran ont when I'm in the 
shower, leaving me standing in 
the dark covered with soap. As it 
is, we normally have to go to bed 
with wet hair. That’s the worst 
bit about not having a generatin'. 
In fact, that's the worst bit alto- 
gether. 

“Some of these lorries are 50ft 
long and take five horses and six 
people - plus the generator. 
They can cost more than 
£100,000 to buy new. There are a 
few very cheap secondhand ones 
around, but most people pay 
about £35,000. 

“It's very cosy and there's 
something great about being 
only semi-mdoors. We are doing 
the thing we love and doing it in 
comfort 1 would love a couple 
more feet of living space, 
though.” 


London Living 


LONDON PROPERTY 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 



London’s most exclusive new apartment building, The Lexington, in a 
perfect location between the City and Islington, Is set to redefine London living. 
It's a superbly designed building, offering apartments and penthouses with 

breathtaking views over 1 1 acres of park or over the west facing 

landscaped courtyard. Naturally, it has every luxury feature from 
underground parking, high-tech security and a private gymnasium, all with 
impeccable style and painstaking attention to detail. Now that the London 

property market is looking stronger than ever, 
rfs also a marvellous investment. 

The Lexington - London living redefined. See the excitement 
of The Lexington - visit our marketing suite today. 

2 BEDROOM APARTMENTS FROM 
£190,000 TO €360,000, 
2 & 3 BEDROOM PENTHOUSES 
— FROM £355,000 TO £550,000. 


For further information .ind to iirr.inge art 
appointment to view please call: 

017 1 250 0404 


OPEN 7 DAYS 
A WEEK. 
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DE GROOT 
COLLIS 


BUYING FOR INVESTMENT? 

Compared to London, Edinburgh offers outstanding value 
for money with excellent prospects for short term capital 
growth as well as net income yields averaging 8%. Capital 
required from only £20.000 
for the highest quality properties. 

For full details contact: Irene Buchan at 
Senate International on 
Teh 0131 226 3638 Fax: 0131 226 3639 


Clerkenwell EC1 

Stunning new loft style 
apartments. Great Sutton St 
2 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
hi-tech Kitchens. First release 
1150-1400 sq. ft £265,000 - 
£365,000. 

Urban spaces: 

Tat 0171 251 4000 
Hurftxd Safvi Carr 
Tel: 01 71 250 1012 


GARDENING 



LondonSi Nol I Sp e c i alis t 
Search Company 

LET US SEA2CH FOB YOU 

Tel: +44(0) 171 838 1066 
ft* +44(0) 171 83BI077 


H o e wS awd i (London) Ltd 
Knigfatsbridgc SVS 


|P A U L ALDER 

LANDSCAPED GARDENS 

A comprehensive design 
and construction service 
for the discerning 

• 1 997 Award winners 

• Paving, cobbling, 
brick walling 

• Water features 

• Specimen tree and 
shrub planting 

• Trelliage 

• Gazebos, summer 
houses 

Tel: 0181 560 3015 

or Visit us at Syon Park 
Courtyard Syon Park, 
Brentford, 

Middlesex TW8 8JG 


Dordogne Valley 
FRANCE 



A 17/l&h century house with character buili of stone in Pci igoiil style, nc«r 
the village of Beaulieu Sur Dordogne, on (be border* of Quercy and 
Poigord. Charmingly restored and renovated. 

Total living space 192 nr. Consists of 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, large 
living room with Renaissance Chimney, winter terrace, carnally healed 
throughout, also a large cellar. Swimming pool 11m x 5. Landscaped 
garden with a mom a ti c water system. A Reid of roughly 2 Ha, railed and 
fence adjoining (be garden, nice 1,400,000 FF, 

Contact Ms. Diana Crawshaw, Agent, 

Telephone (44) 171 834 7485 
TcJefiKX (44) 171 821 5113 




USA 

SCOTLAND 


PALM BEACH -FLORIDA. USA. 


Sugar-coated homo. 
Ocean location. 4 BR/4 Btha. 
Prestigious area. 

£1 ,997,500 Sterling. 
Reply Fax: 001 -5 61 -586-8794 
Tel: 001 -5 G 1-682-1325 
E-mail: lust4boofcs|gaoLcorri 


stone HARBOR, New Jersey, Ocean 
trwn 2 storey contemporary. 4 BRs, « -5 
Bjhs. si .375.000. open weekends. Cal 
Doug. B0B-8300 (USA) 


r SCOTTISH > 
BORDERS 

Berwick 4 Miles 
Listed Family House in 
secluded grounds of some 
12 acres dose to Tweed VaBsy. 
3 Rec. 5 Beds. Self-contained 
Flat 2 del cottages (one let). 
Garaging. Paddock. Walled 
Gdn. Gardens. Details: Sale & 
Partners, Woofer NE71 6DW 
l Tel: 01668 281611 J 



COUNTRY PROPERTY 


.TTRNaTIONaL PROPERTY CONSULTANTS 



RH & RW CLUTTON 


SOUTH GODSTONE - SURREY 

(M25 - 5 miles) 


SURREY, Hambledon 

Guildford 44 km (9 miles), London 70 bn (44 miles). 

A handsome stone country house dose to 
National Trust lands with a panoramic view 
across farmland. 

8 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms {5 tt suite), plus shower room, 
3 reception rooms. Domestic quarters and cellars. 
Studio flaL Garaging. Detached 2 bedroom cottage. 
Heated swimming pool. 

4JS ha (11.5 acres) Region of £1,400^00 


SaviHs, GuUdford; 01483 575551 
Contact: Tommy de Mallet F ‘ 


Sevilla Cilbiailh Qfilcn 9 Aatoelationa Waridvrido 



An unusual Grade K Listed 17th Century Country House 
with 

Detached Bam used for family entertaining 

in an attractive rural setting 

710 Bedrooms, 3 Bathrooms, Drawing Room, Dining Room, 
Sitting Room/Study. Domestic Offices. 

Double Garage. Detached Cottage 
0.75 acre Lake, Further Brick Bam 
Three Loose Boxes 

Garelen and Paddocks extending to 25.46 acres in all 

( 01342 ) 410122 

92 High St. East CrinstBad, West Sussex RH19 3E)F 
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W indow-shopping 
is a painless 
method of retail 
therapy, espe- 
cially when it 
involves other people's money. I 
have spent the past week house- 
hunting in London and New 
York, with a notional £250,000, or 
S40Q.Q0O, of readers’ money burn- 
ing a hole in my virtual pocket 
The objective was to find a two- 
bedroom apartment in a smart, 
central, location in both cities 
from the comfort of my own 
home. How well would the inter- 
net perform in London, compared 
with New York? And how would 
it compare with the conventional 
method of house-hunting in 
either city? 

Two months ago the exercise 
would have been a waste of Km* 
in London. Though several 
agents had their own web sites, 
there were very few properties 
displayed on them and you had 
to know each agent’s specific 
address to gain access. 

From a consumer’s point of 
view, the most important leap 
forward has been the recent 
emergence of umbrella groups, 
with multiple Listings. Buyers 
can visit one site, tap in their key 
requirements and view several 
properties from a variety of 
agents. Those used to the Ameri- 
can system of multiple listing 
must wonder why it ever 
took the UK so long to 
catch on. 

For central London, the most 
comprehensive umbrella site is 
run by Internet Property Finder. 
It has more than 70 agents signed 
up, including 12 London firms 
and 10 national ones with offices 
in London, including all the big- 
gest names. Knight Frank, Sav- 
iHa, Strutt and Parker, Hamptons 
and John D Wood are all repre- 
sented. although most have only 
a few branches linked to the ser- 
vice. 

A similar listing is offered by 
New York Realty. Although it 
includes some big New York 
names such as Charles H. Green- 
thal, there are many more out- 
side its scope. Firms such as 
Brown, Harris. Stevens, for exam- 
ple. have their own web site, but 
it only offers information, rather 
than actual listings. Sotheby's 
International Realty does not yet 
have a public internet site. 

Having expected New York to 
be several years ahead of London 
in terms of listings and sophisti- 
cation. what was striking was the 
similarity between the two cities. 
Searching IPF and New York 
Realty for the notional two-bed- 
room apartment elicited exactly 
the same number of properties: 
21 . 

Where New York had a distinct 



On The Move/ Anne Spademan 













Strength beyond 
Home Counties 
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N ew evidence that the 

fastest rising house 

prices are to be 
found in the areas 
just beyond the Home Counties 
comes from Hamptons 
International. Its latest 
quarterly review reports rises of 
between 4 and 6 per cent in 
, Wiltshire, the Sussexes and 
Oxfordshire for the three 
months from June to 
September, compared with less 
2 per cent in London and 
1 most of the Home Counties. 

This view corresponds with 
l the latest monthly report from 
the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors, which 
showed southern and 
south-western counties, as well 
as East Anglia, benefiting from 
strengthening markets. 

Hamptons is the latest voice 
to join the chorus that house 
prices in London levelled off 
over the summer. One reason 
, for the spring surge seems to 
have been a huge increase in 
buyers in the first three months 
of the year, which was not 
matched by an increase in 
property for sale. 

Those buyers - mainly from 
south-east Asia - who have 
made enormous capital gains on 
London property over the past 
three or four years are reported 
to be cashing in their profits, 
with much of the trading taking 
place within the area. However, 
some investors are choosing not 
to put their money back into 
the London market because of 
two fears: first, that the market 
is too near the top and, second, 
that the government may 
change the rules on capital 
gams tax. Hamptons says two 
deals in its Knightsbrfdge office 
collapsed recently for this 
reason. 

Demand for development land 
in London is still reported to be 
strong, with 30 bidders expected 
to compete for any site costing 
less than £5m. However. Tony 
Pidgley of Berkeley Homes - 
who sold his land bank on the 
eve of the last property crash - 
is said to have ordered each of 
his regional companies to sell at 
least one of their sites this 
autumn. 

Robin Paterson, Hamptons’ 
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Moving mouse 


Anne Spackman tried the web for properties in London and New York 


advantage was in the extra infor- 
mation it offered to buyers. Loca- 
tion guides showed not just 
where the property was. but also 
gave details of schools, shops and 
restaurants in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The US systems allow house- 
hunters to focus on one particu- 
lar aspect of a property. By click- 
ing on the graphic marked 
“Garage makes parking a 
breeze”, you get details of all the 
two-bedroom apartments with 
parking. There are similar icons 
for swimming pools. You can 
then return easily to the original 
list and build a portfolio of the 
properties you wish to see. Buy- 
ers can also book a preferred 
viewing time on their e-mail 
form, as well as registering for 
further details. 

The London system is much 
more low-key. Graphics have 
been kept to a minimum to speed 
the process up. This is very effec- 
tive for the potential buyer, as it 


means you reach the properties 
far more quickly, but an Ameri- 
can eye might find it a little dull. 

London agents on IPF offer the 
same full details of the property 
as they would hand out on a tra- 
ditional A4 sheet of paper. They 
are only just starting to experi- 
ment with location maps, floor 
plans and further information. It 
is not that the technology cannot 
provide it, but that the agents are 
only now becoming convinced 
that it is worthwhile to invest in 
such a service. 

A recent research report by 
Savills shows that one third of its 
London buyers now have inter- 
net access. Interest from agents 
is growing at a similar pace. By 
Christmas, that list of 21 should 
have doubled. 

How many properties did 1 
miss by trawling the internet 
rather than the pavements of 
centra] London? If I had con- 
tacted Savills directly at their 
four relevant London offices, it 


would have offered 12 second- 
hand and 20 new fiats - 15 or 
which are in one development. 
On the internet, it had just four 
listed, because only its Kensing- 
ton branch is linked up. 

Similarly, Knight- Frank, which 
has all its residential offices on 
the internet, had only two flats 
on the internet, compared with 
eight which would have fitted my 
requirements in its offices. The 
discrepancy was because it does 
not list on the internet without 
their client’s permission and 
some sellers say no. 

But one big advantage of the 
internet is that It introduces buy- 
ers to agents they might not 
know ot or might think weak in 
their area. The London flat, 
which, sight unseen, best fitted 
my needs and my pocket came 
from the Bayswater agent, Ken- 
wood Estates. It was offering a 
two-bedroom fiat in a period 
building in West bourne Terrace, 
W2. with bath and shower, a lift 


and a long lease for £240.000. 

Similarly, the agent with the 
longest list of properties in my 
bracket was Strutt and Parker, 
whose reputation is mainly as a 
country agent It had seven fiats 
which met my requirements, 
with those under offer clearly 
marked. 

In New York, I missed more 
properties by taking the internet 
route, but as an out-of-towner I 
got a good idea of what I could 
afford to buy and what the neigh- 
bourhood would be like. An 
Upper East Side Co-op with two 
beds, two baths, southern views 
and in excellent condition, 
seemed a good prospect at 
$365,000 (£225,306) from Lawrence 
Properties. But I think my money 
would have gone on a garden tri- 
plex in a brownstone off Fifth 
Avenue at $349,000 from Charles 
H Greenthal. 

■ IPF is at propert yf irider.co.uk; 
New York Realty is at nyreal- 
iy.com 


managing director, expects 
London prices to frill next year 
by up to 10 percent - though he 
believes the new-build sector, 
where there is a danger of 
over-supply and where prices 
have risen beyond the reach of 
many domestic buyers - will 
bear: the brunt of the falL 


Chateau to go 

Ten years ago Adrian and 
Susan DouD spotted a 
newspaper advertisement for a 
grand 18 th century chAieau in 
northern France, which was 
worth the same as their 
three-bedroom apartment in 
Manhattan. While most people 
dream of such life swaps, they 
actually did it. 

The house in question was 
Chateau de Reroaisnil in 
Picardy, familiar to many as the 
former home of the late Laura 
Ashley, founder of the 
eponymous design and retail 
chain. She and her husband had 
restored it to mint condition, 
decorating and furnishing it in 
18th century French style. It 
featured prominently in the 
pages of her furnishings books. 

The Doulls have run the 
ch&teau as a private hotel and 
small conference centre, 
enlisting the help of the 
renowned Chateau de 
Montreufl, 20 miles away, with 
the catering. All 20 bedrooms 
now have bathrooms and there 
are modern business facilities, 
as well as a tennis court and 
heated swimming pooL 

Even now. Susan Doull says, 
she still discovers new features, 
such is the size of the house and 
the intricacy of the 
architecture. With four of their 
five children living in the US 
and Susan’s parents ageing, she 
and her husband feel they need 
to get back. 

The chateau, which is a 
registered historic monument, 
is being offered either as a 
going concern or as a private 
family house. The furniture and 
furnishings are also up for 
negotiation. Christie's Great 
Estates in the US (505 983 8733) 
has set a guide price of FFr25m 
(£2-5m - about the cost of a 
Kensington townhouse). 
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Chelsea 

Village 


Luxury 1 bedroom 
apartments in 
internationally renowned 
setting with parking and 
proposed leisure facilities. 
Close to District line 
underground station. 

From £160,000 
0171 385 2496 


Stern 

studios 

Small flat 
agents, all 
over town! 


HOMESEARCH 


Idyllic Bucks 
Cottage 


A New Home in Devon 


Tin: 

County H out c scorch 
CO'-II'ANY 


Lindridge Park. Sooth Devon 


UtpVAnwjdBnBludinjo.uk 


Large Y» deta ch ed, freehold, 
comer bouse. Presently 7 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Large potential entertaining 
area. Site for garage. Private 
garden in a quiet tree lined 
street. Needs refurbishment 
Potential, additional floor. 
Total approx. 4,000 sq. ft. 

For sale. £2,950,000. 

Tel: 0171 603 6480 


COPPING 
V JOYCE 


We haic 23 wVrca-; r'lr.v.dv. 
•he UK rro.vixiir.c 
, indepenjetu.' pr; <sor,a: 

ii.iiU sxwcssi’iii iiO'-ise r'inciiiC 

Nsrvics. To'ciy c -1 rKili.; o:’. 

Save time., 
money ::nc v.- as red joiirwys ' 
. ay .ieicp^Un!:-^. 

0171352 0772 




Isungton & Cm 


LONDON RENTALS 


A selection of houses and flats 
available for rent in all price 
ranges. Furnished or 
unfurnished. Many ready 
for immediate occupation. 

0171 226 4221 


In Wotion Underwood, ooe of the 
! most attractive ex-csUle villages 
! within easy reach of London, hilly 
refurbished. 2 rcceps. cloa kroom . 

| 2 double bedrooms, 3rd bedroom 

converted ro study /silting room, 4di 
bedroom convened to indulgent 
: bathroom. *exy light and comfortable 
accommodation for a couple plus 
guests, open fires, sunny secluded 
1 garden, beautiful view* and walks. 
London 45 milea apprtnu ChDtenr 
Line not far. 

Offers around £ 210.000 
Td: 01844 237448 


An Exclusive Development of 
deuched New Luxury Houses & 
Superbly Restored Period Buddings 
| from £195X00 - £365.000. situated in 
a glorious countryside location amidst 
, 23 acres of beautifully restored 
1 landscaped private grounds with 
magnificent listed Italian gardens 
j together with a Tennis court. 
Swimming Pool and Pony Paddock. 


Torquay 10 miles, ! 

ExeawM5 9 mite j 

Coastline 4 miles, Golf Course I mile 


Devon 

Exeirr City Centre about 2Va miles 
Luxurious modern home of 
remarkable quality and size. 

6 bedro-mis. En suite b athro om 
and shower room. 2nd bathroom. 

3 Reception rooms. During kitchen. 

Cloakroom. Conservatory. 

Pool room. Garaging/games room. 
Extensive garden, 
la all about I j acres 
Apply Exeter. 01392 423111 


Rinal hamlet - near Bristol/M4 QMS 


Tel: VBagr St Country Property, 
(013921 - 499699 or 
Sales Office (01626) - 770568 


Period, fitradunise and buildings 

• Spacious 5 bedroom farmhouse with annexe 

• 4 bedroom converted coach house 

• Barn for conversion to 3/4 bedroom house 

(planning applied) 

• Modem farm buildings -in all about 48 acres 
» Profitable bed and breakfast business 

for sale freehold as whole or in 4 lots 


BEDFORDS 


Humberts Leisure 0171 629 6700 ■ 
Humberts Chippenham 01249 444557 


STAGS 


CHARTERHOUSE SQ. ECI 
mxfiu Hat in art deco block with pooL 
gym. an. Jratsu and roof terrace. 
CJZXO 

BARBICAN EC2 
two bed, fourth floor flat, ccorii 
facts baton? to rcccp. 
over gdna trim baimams. 
£159.500 

BARBICAN EC2 

Ctae bed paMhoure wWi nwf 
terrace, mndcni kteben. £189.950 

0171 600 7000 


EATON 
SQUARE SW1 


Rutland gate SW7. 

1st floor Via bed flat 
Balcony, oriental 
decor, leg recep, 
£380 pw. 

Tel: 01380 850223 


NORTH DEVON 

To tbr rdge of ■ pepatar IS bole golf 
coenr a detached, deride (dared. pH 
canirall? beaud, hmrtoaty appofaded 
3 tedroaoeS bom. art wilbla mature 


A newly refurbished third 
and fourth floor maisonette 
(2^46 sq ft/235 sq m) facia® 
south over the square gardens. 
3 beds. 2 baths, sbr no. 


KENSINGTON 


drawn), dining rm. kit/break, 
wc. terrace, direct lift access. 


Co. Wcrfod 
■Riverview', Bundody 
For AUCTION 
THURSDAY JOlb OCTOBER 
i if not told beforehand) 

By Directions Hq*. 

Map Geu. PA doc'd 
Rne Period Res. m c. 2 aero. Set in 

magnMoere mature gardens Bid enjoying 
stpert> view* over town and comOyMe. ■ 
■Riwervjew" often tvrgb* well propottioned 
family a cconm odaiion Bid all within easy 
walking Jtsaox of town md tool 
ute i hk a. Pur farther details or 
HXnamnm to new ctailac. 
WARREN ESTATES 
52, Main Street Garay C*. Wnfbrd 
Tel: 353 55212U 


res care laker, sq grins. 
48 years. £1.650,000. 
Joint Sole Agents - 
Douglas and Gordon - 
0171 225 1225 


1 bed flat £300 p.w. 

2 bed flat £410p.w. 

3 bed 2 bathroom 

£720 p.w. 


LxturaJ in the hnm cj the ComjotuMni 
A mt errmunmetr C mtinjmn 
Royal Si Grcrgr'j Goff Unks 
An Euepuoral Tj»b Home »uh 
Enfier Qnpm mre pto*iAhe Su lwaitl 

Acoasunodialcn taduh/tg a 
Staff ot Guot Wing 

HISTORIC CINQUE PORT 
OF SANDWICH 

Caaatajry 1 2 mile*. Gxmd Tumd 
Ternmwl 13 m 0r». Dot 1 2 aa to. 
Lnkn 70 onto 

Rocepnoo Hjfl. Dnwmg fcam. Dnmg 
Room. Snofy. Fined tamd^nsdr Kitchen. 
Carden Room. Oodooam. Uttbry Roam 
Pnadjcd Bedroom wab mpat> en Sum 
Bathroom. T*o Goes Sates. 

Two Amber Bedrooms, Fosd* Bathroom. 
Gaiage. Csman «al Sraaoehanc. 
Cbanreng Waned Gonfcns 


Foe ulr by Public Aucuco. unices «4d prior. 
Guo* fmer m extern ot tllXJ/CQ. 

Reply STAGS Barnstaple WIZ7II 322*33 
Ref: C1675WAT- 


NORTH NORFOLK 

Nestling in the (Haven Valley 
between Holt and Blakeney 
a fine 

COUNTRY BOUSE 

3 Reception, Bedrooms. 

3 Bathrooms. Beautiful partly 
waited grounds of about 
TWO ACRES 
GUIDE PRICE £5253)00 


^ SOUTH HAMPSHIRE ^ 

9* acres o! fine mainly woodand In 
gxcaHont ktcaCtxi b o tw ee n P uta t afitJd 
and Portsmouth: NqIi mcrouiions! and i 
commercial potential with M spotting 
and shooting rights in sotata selling. 

CUdmCIOS-nOPOO I 

Rfc ten Judd and P art ners 1 

01489695422 j 

Fax: 01489 896669 


ALDEBURGH - Suffolk 1 

SubmwM Victoria) aeaftunt house • • 
wall paaorarac rteiw. 3 fo capc fcp . i 
1 Bedroom. 2 KBdx&flliakfa« Romm. | 

2 B u lla , aim* rpatai 
Gxs cencsf heoiigf. OaragT- ' 
OXRjO E3O0JMQ 

Flick & Son 
01728452469 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


FRANCE 


CARIBBEAN 


OFFEKS ARE 1NV1TB> W>« THE 
nunaoLD 


FRENCH 

PROPERTY NEWS 

Monthly old, 
new & ski properties, 
legal column etc. 

Ask for your FREE copy now. 

Tel: 0181 947 1834 


INVEST IN A CARIBBEAN- BEACH 
RESORT & HOLIDAY HOME 


TJ034U 7M44J 
VbxOHBS 713*11 

SIIELDS<!LCD 


01718351183 


W-A-ELLIS 


Crietroefc Stoma* It Co 
Id Marta Sava. State kh. Kan. 
CJ 1 3 9 Da TdqdBae: HIM 611197 


SPAIN 


. 0171 5817654 


SWITZERLAND 


London Iloiiu- Rentals Lid 

j.;.;. ..„. r; ;, ,. n:-.:i v.iiv in 


GARDENING 


and new fisher tomlin 

6 Waswwy London SW20 OX 
feUTroetriBl 5*2 0683 
n^iait rprtBnafWaAcom 


From cradooroi gmfens 
to raw coRBripawy 
spaces. Andrew offers 
a personal cfedgn and 
ownitilan sente oa 
stii MMdual needs 
m budgets. 


Chri» modal winner 1996 


MASKELLS 

A beautifully refurbished 
lateral 3 bedroom flat 0733 
sq. ft) on the second floor, 
facing south over this lovely 
private garden square. 
Drawing Room, Dining Room. 

3 Bedrooms, 2 En-Suite 
Bathrooms, Separate Shower 
Room, Kitchen, Lift 
Communal Heating. 

2 separate basement storage 
rooms, caretaker, alarm, 
use of square gardens 
with tennis coutl 
£1,250,000 
Subject to Contract 
Approx 103 year lease 
Tel: 0171 581 2216 


EXISTING LANDLORDS 

AasYajftrteJ 

LHR offers: 

No Fcea b Advance 
Laung Only 9% 
Managematt Only 5% 
Letting and Mawgpotem 12% 
Pfcs VAX Bntird afkt tejed u ofioel 
Knaaatdanfitiu 


(1171 S.'S ’Hi 


CRANS - MONTANA 

Superb south faring 3 bdmr, 

2 bthrm, penthouse apart, with 
mezzanine floor 10 steep chfldren. 
Urtintenupted views of Alps. 

2 balconies, 100 ynts to the 

IbfecBbtne station & near Crans 
championship got! course. 
Garage, ski locker, cave. etc. 
Prioe G85K Swtss Francs aiiA. 
Tel +44 1748 343366 
Fa* +44 1 749 345776 


FRENCH ALPS 

MERISEL 

Very cfawmisg duplex Bporunem 
63 sqm. Balcony 1 1 sqm - Living room 
with fireplace. IWq bedroomi + atria. 
TWo bathroom*, ru in a ted khebes. 
Beautiful view. Full sun. Nearby the 
ski-lifts and amenities. 1.650,000 FF. 
Tel and Fax. 0033-1 4b 40S473 


High quality, small £ exclusive EcrVDive Beach Resort, prontismg substantial 
profits on tire beautiful unspoilt Caribbean Island of Tobago, seeks 
sfauro&oMero/fiofiday bone ownen for partiripaiion ia reaon ft limhod viDa 
develapmat on Private Tropical Beach ft Fores* Estate. 

THIS IS A FULLY SECURED PROPERTY INVESTMENT 
Onty II plou lift, each wirfi building permission St varying she firm 10 to 50 
acres. Plot prices firm £140 M0 all with panoramic coastal sea A satset views 
with access to Beach Resort facilities A villa services through Country Club 
scheme enabling villas to earn rental income from Resort guests. 

BuOtfing prices front £50000 foraTWo-Bedtoom Cartoxam style vfBawiflj pool 
- fuD archtacninU cteigm available - Bujkfing ft cuaoniiring service (dried 


See wat the 

HOMES OVERSEAS EXHIBITION 
at the Brighton Centre, Brighten. Sussex. 
FR1-SUN. 17-19 OCTOBER. 1997. 


A CHOICE SELecnONM - . 
Sfmh - Uatwla. P Barns, Sotogr^ide 
Morava, Jgvea, pte 
V^TBttHfcnWte go! properties 
BJURAOCS-U^oraeidUenaxs 
PORTUGAL- God KCcunky Oub resorts 
OBMUm-Mqlm lax benefits 
Prices hum £$0,000 * E4m 


INVESTMENT 
FOR SALE 


USA 


Tto 01BM77 5050 RUC 917Z7 FIOSOS 
MHfc 

fMefudumg^^ppiKam 


DORDOGNE 

300 yr old farmhouse 
In 40 acres. Laiga hem a wiimmlnB 
pool Beautifully restored 
5 bedrooms, 3 b a throom s , lounge, 
large kttcbanftSning room. Fi 5,000 
pa established tasma. Price: 

1 ^00,000 FF Tel: 01222 521348 


For full deoils, reply la: S6A LEISURE UK LIMITED, 
13 Prout Grove. London NW10 lPU.'Td/Fax: 0181 450 0197 


DO YOU WANT TO 
OWN YOUR 
PRIVATE ISLAND? 


ITALY 


LUNQUEDOC: 2 modeertaaO flats In 
chaining old buMng uvarkiatBng 
vineyards. E19.750 & £32,750. Tet 0171 
735812? Fsc 0171 7366867 


spitalfieldsT - 

FLATLET on protected 
shorthold tenancy. Brings 
£7,020 per annum. ERV 
£15,000 per annum. VP value 


£110.000. Price £85,000. 
Tel: 0181 455 4243. 


U.S. REAL ESTATE 

Missouri Lakes: ambcriaaJ tract* of ICO 
lo 640 uk Eicon oil h auin g. partially 
urbanised, octree «ales prapam. Boansig 
ecomny. cxpasdiu£ pcpdatxjc. OfTeted 
by leasing British owner Afcvdofw ■ 
wtutefller pm* °f StiOO PCT acre. 

cashAcnaa.AiangBe,«#(l rese m dw d 
proposal from: A. K. Tta&ag. L araloa. 
Land Broken. tcOfa* '3171 723 4599 


COSTA DEL SOL 
PROPERTIES 


BAHAMAS 


K/larbelka Offices. For 
Information & Price list ring 
0181 903 3761 anytime 
Fa* 3559 


BAHAMAS a Extxna. Luj ocearfrant 
vitas K investmont proparties from 
USS42Sk Tv hee status avaxahla. 
Optionft tentul pool w*h gnffd tncema. 
Olffl 477 5050 Fa. 01727 B 10505 


Other excellent 
investments available 
in the fast growing 
Island of Roatan, - 
Bay Islands. Best 
opportunities of 
the Caribbean Secua 
Properties: 

Fax: (504)451 629 


TUSCANY 


' TVo houses rwnain in six - 
house develdpmenf historic 
nxral site 20 mins Siena. . 
2-3 beds 30 Ft Rec. Rm. 
QH-TerraceGardens, 

Maintw wn rf 

Magaificenr 


\Agenls wanted worldwide. 


Forcoknir brochure 
. Td or Fax: (0039) - 
577-707055 
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Elegant new apartments 
in comfort and style - 


IP! tomorrows 


at Millennium Harboui 


London’s most exciting and futuristic riverside development 
designed to meet the living needs of the 21st Century. 


Adjacent to Canary Wharf, Millennium Harbour is a six building 
waterfront complex offering a range of 1, 2 and 3 bedrooms 
luxury apartments set in extensive landscaped gardens and all 
with river views. Designed by award winning architects CZWG, 
the exceptionally high specification includes a 4.000sqft state 
of the art leisure complex, garage parking, concierge and 
optional computer controlled apartment management system. 

S ES £ 149,000 TO 


ALLYMORE 


Imp: v.. bully nioit.i'o.uk 




0171 613 3055 


0171 537 7502 


r IJ 1 . a -T. ^ . r. ■ 




Bidwells 
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6 1 5188 


WEEKEND FT XVII 


Swallow Court 


• CCTV surveillance and 24 hour 
manned security. 

• Video entryphone. * 

• Gas fired central heating. 

• Double glazed windows throughout. E-j 

• Fitted carpets. 

• Telephone and TV points with cable 

facility. ^ 

• Custom built kitchen with Neff ^ 

integrated appliances. 5? 

• Fitted wardrobes to all master 

bedrooms. . ( 

• Secure underground parking i- 

available. -.-1 


Best deals 
in London 


Sales Suite open 
daily 11 am -6pm 

Telephone - 0171 289 3481 
Facsimile - 0171 289 5381 


Swallow Court 
Admiral Walk Maida Vale 
Central London W9 


Cambridge 3 miles • Royston 8 miles 

102.867 hectares 
(254.18 acres) 


Commercial arable farmland 
with grains tore and river frontage 

For sale with vacant possession or subject to farm 
business tenancy /con tract forming; arrangement 

Suitable for rollover and 
re-investment relief purchaser 

Contact Jim Bryant 

01223 841841 

e-mail: jdcb@bidwclb.co.uk I 

TRUMPIXJCTON ROAD ■ CAMRR1DGE CB7 7LD I 

BURYAT EDMUNDS CflMgffpcg ■ VCWCH NOBTHAU-TOM ■ NORWICH ■ LPHCOT ■ PERTH 


SAVILLS 

^ /# f 

i 

wi'iMii'Mi i- I'-i n.NM . 1 , 
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XVIII WEEKEND FT 


FOOD AND DRINK 


FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND OCTOBER 1 1/OCTOBER 1 2 1997 
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Fishermen's wives selling their catch at the old port in Marseflles ‘Come on, iacfies, a beautiful soup of rock-fish - It's wonderfull' 


Tr*i PhotOTapMc Library 


In search of the secrets 
of bouillabaisse 

Nicholas Woodsworth meets some angry rock-fish in the old port of Marseilles 




Discover— 

Vjp? CHAMPAGNE VILMART be 

Delivered direct at specnl introductory prices 

“Tom Siovcmcn [C ham pagne author] bucaOed vannt the pate* Champagne 
power be Icoow&J drink he b rigW Mkteal Edwvds in fab Gride to Quopagoc. 


I always enjoy, when from his nets aboard the 25ft fish- 
skuUdng around odd cor- ing barque Frederic, 
ners of the Mediterranean. Rossi knows a thing or two 
hunting down and sam- about the origins of bouillabaisse 
pling meals that are made - his great-great-grandfather left 
in a single pot Genoa to fish the coves and inlets 

They seem the very summit of of Marseilles in the last century, 
culinary art - dishes simple and and Rossis have been catching 
unpretentious in nature, even the makings of Marseilles' 
disdained in their earthy peasant famous soup ever since, 
origins, yet raised by some mar- For most of its existence, he 
vellous alchemy to celebrity sta- said, bouillabaisse has been a 
tus. humble soupe des pawns, a poor 

Italian osso bucco. south-west- fisherman’s meal made of the 
era French cassoulet, Moroccan leftover catch - the small, spiny 
tagines, all are arrwiste one-pot rock-fish that turned up in the 
dishes which have gate-crashed nets with fleshier, more saleable 
their way from dim and smoky fish. 

Mediterranean hearths into the It was eaten when fishermen 
elegant kitchens of the world, returned from the sea to their 
And I am the first to come barg- huts on the shores around Mar- 
ing in behind them. seflles. With the addition of the 

How, then, wandering the simplest ingredients - garlic, a 
streets of Marseilles not long ago, few tomatoes, some thyme per- 
could 1 avoid being tempted by haps, olive oil and water - the 
that simplest and most sophisti- small fish were cooked in a large 
rated of all Mediterranean meals, marmite. 
bouillabaisse? No one likes hanging about 

It would be difficult, in fact, waiting to eat after a long day's 
not to run across the kitchen- work. So the cooking process, 
bound trail of bouillabaisse in unlike that used by stay-at-home- 
this bustling and vibrant port farm wives for most one-pot 
city. For here, all footsteps even- meals, did not involve long, slow 
tually lead to its very heart and and steady simmering. Instead, 
soul, the Vieux Port. And on the the marmite was brought to a 
quays of the old port life is fierce, rapid boil (the verb is 
simply bouillabaisse in the mak- bou.iU.ir. and then the heat was 
ing. quickly reduced (abaisser in 

“Alla. Mesdames. une belle French). El voila. The final pun- 
soupe de rocfies, une vrai mer- gent and steamy result, bouilla- 
veillc! ~ - “Come on, ladies, a baisse! 

beautiful soup of rock-fish - it’s I wandered a few yards over 
wonderful!" the crowded and millin g quay to 

Every morning the siren calls where Marie, Rossi’s wife, was 
of the fishwives sail loud and busy selling what her husband 
clear over the forest of masts and son had caught Like most of 
that rise behind the quays, but the other 40 or so fishwives on 
for the moment I was resisting the quay, Madame Rossi was sell- 
thetjL ing Mediterranean rock-fish - so 

I was chatting instead to griz- sought-after is it and so high is 
zled Henri Rossi, who, after a its price these days, that boats 
night's fishing, was busy such as the Frederic go out par- 
cleaning starfish and seaweed posely to fish for that alone. The 


Rossi's average catch is just 201b 
a day. 

I gazed at the fish - few of 
them more than 6in long - that 
lay gasping and wriggling in 
front of Madame Rossi’s scales. 
Frozen fish-fingers may not have 
quite the concentrated flavour 
and piquancy of rock-fish, but 
they are certainly more hand- 
some. These were the ugliest 
bunch of little devils I have ever 
seen. 

I did not like the disapproving 


Information 

Recommended bouifiabafe9e 
restaurants in Marseflles: 

■ Chez Loury, 3 rue Forte, tel 
00 33 4 91 33 09 73 

■ Michel-Brasserie des 
Catalans, 6 rue des Catalans, 
9152 64 22 

■ Restaurant Miramar, 12 quai 
Port, 91 91 1040 

■ Chez Fonfon, vaBon des 
Auffes, 91 5214 38. 

■ Among those operating 
h o fl da ys ki Marseflles are: 
Crests HoSdays 0161-927 7000; 
Tourisms Vemey 0171-495 
6877; D A Tours 01383-881700; 
Fairhand HoBday Services 
01959-540796; and Lagrange 
0171-371 6111. 

■ The Marseaies tourist office 
is on 91 13 89 00. 


way the rascasse. that rock-fish 
most essential to a genuine bouil- 
labaisse. was looking at me. Pro- 
tuberant of eye. spiny of fin and 
a bright pinkish-red in colour, it 
looked positively angry, as 1 sup- 
pose any small creature about to 
be brought to a rapid boil has tbe 
right to be. 

The baudroie beside it, its 
wide, flat face crammed with nee- 
dle-sharp teeth. looked like a 
marine bulldog. The galinette 
reminded me of a gloomy distant 


cousin of mine, the raucau of his 
coleric wife. The conger eel was 
hardly more handsome. There 
was no doubt about it - with 
characters like these awaiting 
the pot, bouillabaisse has to be a 
dish of strong personality. 

So are the Marseillais who eat 
it. Every last inhabitant of the 
city, as far as I could make out 
from advice eagerly volunteered 
on the quay, is a specialist in 
what constitutes a true bouilla- 
baisse. The trouble is that none 
of them can agree on just what 
that is. 

Must a zest of orange go into 
the pot? What about the glass of 
white wine suggested by some? 
And fennel? Is bay leaf part of 
the real thing? 

"Mais out mais ouL monsieur !" 
replied some to these questions. 

" Mais non, mais non!" remon- 
strated others. 

Bouillabaisse, it seems, is a 
contentious dish, capable of elic- 
iting lively discussion, debate 
and violent Gallic disagreement 
The Marseillais, in fact, agree on 
just one thing - getting a real 
bouillabaisse anywhere except on 
the French coast between the 
towns of Toulon and Sete is 
impossible. When the mayor of 
Marseilles flies off to visit Presi- 
dent Chirac in Paris. I was 
assured, he always takes with 
him a gift of the real stuff. 

Chez Loury, on the other band, 
was a minute's walk down the 
street. Here I met moustachioed 
chef Bernard Loury. who had just 
returned from the quay, as he 
does every day before lunchtime, 
with a shopping bag full of rock- 
fish. 

Just how fresh can fish get? At 
Chez Loury. they flop and wrig- 
gle about in the kitchen as if they 
were still playing about the rocks 
in an ocean surge. I watched a 
rasrasse blanche attach itself to 


the thumb of a kitchen aide and 
refuse to let go. I gazed as a rou- 
cau finned its way about the soup 
pot, splashing Loury with a flip 
of its tail as he stood there stir- 
ring. And then 1 got down to the 
serious business of eating. 

Calling for about 21b of fish per 
person, a real bouillabaisse fs 
more a hearty trencherman’s 
stew than a soup. It is served in 
two bowls, one bolding the larger 
fish, the other the broth they are 
cooked in. This liquid, much 
enriched with tomato, spices and 
the smaller fish passed whole 
through a mincer, is divine. 

Not only do chunks of toasted 
bread topped with rouifle - a 
fresh garlic and red pepper may- 
onnaise - float about on its sur- 
face; at its very heart lies the 
marriage between the base and 
the exalted, between minuscule 
seaside tiddlers and that most 
noble of flavourings, saffron. 

I was in heaven. What, I asked 
Loury between fisb. broth and 
sips of chilled white wine from 
Cassis, was the real secret of 
bouillabaisse? Could I make it at 
home? 

There is no strange alchemy, 
be maintained. Tbe secret, 
rather, is an insistence upon the 
same absolute freshness and high 
quality of ingredients that char- 
acterises all good Mediterranean 
cooking. If I could get good rock- 
fish at borne, 1 could make bouil- 
labaisse. 

I thought about this for a 
while. My own fishmonger’s 
selection falls somewhat short of 
rasrasse. I toyed for a moment 
with the idea of hauling a bull- 
dog-faced baudrois borne with 
me. Then 1 gave up the idea, and 
ate some more soup. 

I would just have to get the 
mayor of Marseilles to visit me. 
or come back to the old port 
another time. 
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T here is a saying. 
“Milan l’e Milan" 
(Milan is Milan) - it 
could equally be 
I claimed that “Peck l’e 
Milan”. Peck, a gastronomic 
temple, is as much a part of 
the city as the Disneyesque 
Duomo. La Scala and Leo- 
nardo’s “The Last Supper’ - . 

Peck is simply an institu- 
tion. One of the most famous 
food shops in Europe, no vis- 
itor will wish to leave with- 
out an exquisitely wrapped 
piece of parmfgzano. a jar of 
ridiculously expensive sugo, 


Cae <12 boric*) 


CTlGrwdCdBtfP’Or 
1911 CaeordeCanM 


OvnonalpWaK 


OBer aabjes to mitaUEqr - check fiat by phono. Price kdadH VM 1 aad ddrcty. Pkaas 
■Dow 28 day*. MamCM. Via, Aids accepted. Offer «*di 31/10(97. 

IN: 0115 911 0555 Eac 0115 911 0557 


Otmolep *rMMB0M UL tUfbStm. i 


By® VINTNERS 

No-one sells more fine 
wine in die U.K. 

Vie make it easy and 
profitable to sell your wine. 
Cash or broking bernts 
offered. 

Contact Jonathan Stephens 
TeL 0171 821 2000 
Fax. 0171 821 2020 


CORNEY & BARROW 

1 FINE WINES WANTED [ 

IMMEDIATE PAYMENT 
OR 

BROKING TERMS ALL OOP BO TTLES 
AND CASE QUANTITIES 

fltEE QUOTATIONS IN CONFIDENCE i 

AND without obligation 

PLEASE CONTACT LUCY ANDERSON \ 

THz <9170 25M05I FAR {WnjtWZH* [ 

CORNEY AND BARROW LTD. I 
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Pick the right pepper at Peck 


VHLNN50N VWTICRS LID 

Hna Wine Merchants, 

TO; 0171 272 1982 
Fax 0171 2632643 


or a majestic panettone. You 
can buy two slices of pro- 
sciutto, or Beluga caviar, 
and a six-litre bottle of 
Chateau Latour for squil- 
lions of lire. 

Founded in 1883 by a 
Czech immigrant, the ever- 
expanding business changed 
hands several times until 
1970, when it was finally 
bought by the four Stoppard 
brothers, who run it along 
with their sons and neph- 
ews. It is still on the original 
site, housed in a glorious Art 
Nouveau building, brocaded 
with sinuous balconies. 

The interior, however, has 
been completely modernised 
and now extends over three 
floors (the third, a tea and 
coffee room plus ice-cream 
parlour opened last month), 
and it has outlets world- 
wide. Around the corner is a 
snack bar, rosticceria and 
gourmet restaurant 

Peck stocks practically 
nothing hut Italian produce. 


Only in the wine and cheese 
departments, does the hege- 
mony reach beyond national 
boundaries. Practically 
everything is prepared on 
the, premises, in the pristine 
blue-and- white tiled kitch- 
ens. hung with antique cop- 
per pans, that lead straight 
through into the shop. 

Stand in the corner and 
you can spy on a small army 
of betoqued chefs rolling 
pasta, deveining shrimps. 

stuffing courgette flowers, 

garnishing lobsters and 
salmon with elaborate 
Edwardian flourishes, and 
preparing the vast range of 
ready-made dishes for which 
Peck is particularly famous. 

If does its own butchering, 
mascarpone is made daily, 
cheeses matured and salamis 
seasoned. Behind the scenes, 
a chocolatier, who still refers 
to an 1892 edition of la 
Cucma Classica, works on a 
sculpted fantasy on the 
theme of Cinderella; high on 


a shelf is a model of La Scala 
in chocolate, exact down to 
the last cornice, relic of a 
long-forgotten banquet and 
too beautiful to eat. 

The shop dazzles the eye. 
The walls are hung with 
Parma hams, garlanded in 

Silver trays of 
hors cToeuvre 
are as 

preposterously 
fancy as 
Ascot hats 

red ribbons, fresh meat is 
laid out on large white c hina 
platters. There are towering 
ribs of beef Fiorentma. coils 
of home-made . salsiccia 
Modanese interleaved with 
fresh, green leaves, and 
swollen cotechmos about to 
burst tbeir casings. Maize- 


fed poultry, with bright red 
cockscombs, lie In a row, 
like fallen soldiers. 

Peck is a takeaway that 
redefines the term. Depend- 
ing on the day, and the sea- 
son, there are stuffed pastas , . 
gnocchi, chicken breasts 
with asparagus, inooltmi 
alia verdure, crispy rotate tie 
alia Milanese, or harlequin 
dishes of aubergines 4ind ' 
peppers. Smoked swordfish 
is sliced as fine as a bride's 
veil; anchovies arranged -like 
a Catherine wheel Silvei-. 
trays of hors d beucre are as 
preposterously fancy as 
Ascot hats. And then -. the 
cheeses - an array of 400 to 
500, all different - from 
baked ricotta, virgin white 
inside, dark and toasted out- 
side, to blue-veined gorgon- 
zola, soft cheese speckled 
with basil and waxy prow 
lone. . 

Although Peck has the 
reputation of being among 
the most expensive food 


shops in the world; this is 
disputed by ’Stefano Stop- 
pani, but he does add: ’“The 
/Milanese recognise value for 
money, and know that if 
they want the . best, .they 
have to jay fqr'it. Coating to 
Peck is' the -equrvaleni of 
buying an Armani suit' 1 ' 
■. Peck, r Via • Spmtari 9, 

Milan 20123, Teh (02) 860842 
Fax : (02) 860408. : : 
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FOOD AND DRINK 



The tomato feast 

Philippa Davenport has some ideas on what to do with this year’s glut 


E arly October usu- 
ally signals the 
end of the British 
tomato season. 
Earnest preserv- 
ers crop every last fruit, no 
matter how s mall , - hailst o ne - 
hard and gooseberry-green, 
and transform them into 
chutneys and jams. . 

Slaving over steamy pans 
and ju g glin g with Kilner jars 
is not much to my taste, nor 
are many of the end prod- 
ucts. Cardamom-scented 
tomato jam is an exception, 
the fragrance of the spice 
being uniquely sympathetic 
to tomatoes and somewhat 
addictive in its own right 
Cardamom is the seed pod 
of a pink and white flower- 
ing plant native to the damp 
heat of Indian forests, now a 
plantation crop cultivated so 
enthusiastically in parts of 
the Western Ghats that 'the 
area has come to be known 
as the Cardamom Hills. 

Black cardamoms are as 
menacingly hirsute as minia- 
ture coconuts and somewhat 
coarse tasting. Green or 
white cardamoms, unimpres- 
sive looking, dry and same- 
times faintly wizened, are 
the delicately potent real 
McCoy that cooks should be 
after. But be warned, carda- 
mom pods are cruel nail- 
breakers. Rather than try to 
split them with your thumb 
nails, gently press down on 
the pods with a rolling pin. 
or the handle of a heavy- 
b laded knife, to release the 
seeds within. 

The best tip I can pass on 
about tomatoes is one 1 


glea ned from fellow food 
writer and kitchen gardener 
Lynda Brown. Never, ever 
put tomatoes in the fridge; 
cold not only numbs their 
flavour, it arrests their 
development. If you have to 
buy tomatoes, always keep 
your purchase at room tem- 
perature. Better still, leave 
them an a plate in a conser- 
vatory. After a few days sun- 
bathing, even nondescript 
supermarket tomatoes may 
begin to taste as tomatoes 
should. Treat them to a 
whiff of cardamom in cook- 
ing and their self-esteem will 
perk up further. 

TOMATO JELLY 
WITH CARDAMOM 

(serves 8) 

Retro is in. After years of 
being given thg cold shoul- 
der, Jellies are back in fash- 
ion, savoury versions as well 
as sweet. 

A single large jelly looks 
mare dramatic for a party 
than individual ones made 
in dariole tins, but it needs 
the full 25g gelatine to 
ensure It stands up firmly 
under its own weight when 
nnmoulded. A fluted ring tin 
or kugelhopf mould is prefer- 
able to a plain one with its 
novice swimmer’s rubber 
ring shape. Fluted ring 
moulds have smaller centres 
than plain ones, but the 
salad that partners the jelly 
can be served mostly or com- 
pletely in a separate dish, 
rather than piled into the 
centre of the jelly. 

The salad scope Is enor- 
mous and can range from 


London’s 
best-selling 
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Eating & Drinking 
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New edition 
out now. 

Available from all 
good newsagents 
and bookshops £8.50 


extravagant to modest, for 
example: 

■ Diced cucumber, peas and 
prawns, with a little finely 
chopped spring onion, pars- 
ley and min t, lightly bound 
with a mixture of mayon- 
naise and yoghurt. 

■ Strips of smoked salmon 
(smoked eel or smoked duck) 
with avocado and water- 
cress. 

■ Broad beans slipped out 
of their skins, mixed with 
black olives and feta cheese, 
moistened with shallot and 
parsley vinaigrette. 

■ Lobster, anchovy and 
quails' egg mayonnaise. 

■ Cold scrambled eggs with 
caviar and chives. 

■ Prosciutto di Parma with 
courgettes 6 la grecque. 

■ Artichoke hearts with 
black olives, chicken and 
ham. 

Serve it on its 
own or with 
plain, grilled 
or roast 
chicken, lamb 
or fish 

Recipe: 750g ripe toma- 
toes; 250ml stock; 1 small 
garlic clove; 8 cardamom 
pods; a pinch of dried chilli 
flakes; half a teaspoon fen- 
nel seeds; half a lime; 25g 
fine leaf gelatine. 

Slice the garlic, skin and 
all, and put it into a pan 
with the stock. Add the car- 
damom, fennel and chilli, all 
coarsely crushed with a little 
salt (an electric coffee/spice 
mitt makes easy work of the 
task). Bring slowly to the 
bofi. Cover and set aside to 
infrise for at least 1 hour 
before straining the aro- 
matic liquor through a mus- 
lin-lined sieve to extract the 
flavourings. 

Quarter the tomatoes. Put 
them into a food processor 
with a pinch each of sugar 
and salt, a good grinding of 
pepper and 1 + teaspoons 
lime juice. Reduce to a puree 
then rub the purge through 
a fine sieve, pressing with a 
wooden spoon to encourage 
all the flavoursome pulp as 
well as the juice to run 
through. There should be 
little debris left in the sieve 
at the end: a dry mix of 
tomato skins, hard cores and 
seeds. 

Snap the brittle sheets of 
gpiatme into pieces and soak 
them in half the cold 
strained stock for 5-10 min- 
utes until very supple. Bring 
the rest of the stock to a 
rolling boil. Quickly add the 
softly swollen gelatine and 


its liquid and stir over 
switched-off beat until fully 
dissolved. 

Warm half the tomato mix- 
ture and pour it into the jel- 
lied stock, stirring the stock 
all the time as you pour. 
Then stir in the remaining 
(cold) tomato. Season with 
extra lime, salt and pepper 
to taste and strain into a 
wetted l litre or 2 pt fluted 
ring mould. 

Cover when cold and 
refrigerate overnight. 
Unmould for serving and fill 
the centre of the ring with 
(and/or hand round sepa- 
rately) the accompanying 
salad of your choice. 

GREEN BEAN AND 
TOMATO STEW 
Before the advent of the 
freezer, gluts of green beans 
were bottled for winter use, 
packed into jars with lib 
kitchen salt for every 31b 
beans. I am told by corre- 
spondents who still shudder 
at the memory that the 
beans had to be washed in 
several changes of cold 
water and soaked in warm 
water before cooking to ren- 
der thpm palatable. 

This is a recipe for making 
inroads into a glut, to eat 
now or freeze for later. Serve 
it warn or cold; it reheats 
well Serve it on its own or 
in company - with plain 
grilled or roast chicken, 
lamb or fish for those who 
eat flesh, or with hard-boiled 
eggs, rice or barley for those 
who do not 

1kg ripe tomatoes; 7G0g- 
850g green beans (runner 
beans or bobby or so-called 
stringless beans); 4 tables- 
poons olive oil; 1 tablespoon 
sugar; l-l’A tablespoons 
lemon juice; 2 or more garlic 
cloves. 

Choose a stewpan with a 
huge surface area. Warm the 
olive oil in it. Add the 
skinned, cored and roughly 
chopped tomatoes, the finely 
chopped garlic, the sugar, 
lemon and plenty of black 
pepper. Cook over fairly 
high heat for about 5 min- 
utes to evaporate some of 
the juices and soften the 
flesh so it melts thickly, 
making the beginnings of a 
sauce. 

Meanwhile, parboil the 
topped and tailed beans in 
well salted water for a few 
minutes to reduce their bulk 
a little, or at any rate to 
make them more pliant and 
take the raw edge off them. 
Crunchy veg fans would 
probably pronounce them 
just right for eating at this 
stage, but that is not the 
intention of this recipe. 

Drain the beans thor- 
oughly. Add them to the 
stewpan, pushing them 


under the tomatoes as much 
as possible. All but cover the 
pan. leaving the lid slightly 
askew to allow steam to 
escape, and cook over low 
heat until the beans are soft 
and swollen with richness: 1 
hour minimum, iVfc hours is 
not too much. Stir the beans 
occasionally to encourage 
even cooking and to guard 
against sti cking , 

Add salt and adjust other 
seasonings shortly before 
serving, removing the lid 
completely if the mixture is 
too sloppy, or adding a 
splash each of water and 
olive oil if the pan begins to 
dry out too much. The beans 
should be neither swimming 
nor left high and dry for 
serving, but slicked with a 
rich tomato dressing. A final 
slurp of alive oil may not go 
amiss. 


Eating Out / Nicholas Lander 

Olive, Onion 
or Pepper? 


W ith a pretty 
canal 200 
metres from the 
front door, the 
restaurant seemed straight 
out of a north Italian tourist 
brochure. Inside, three gen- 
erations of one family, 
including a young boy 
proudly wearing a football 
shirt, sat at a large, round 
table, while opposite three 
chic Italians passed round 
the tiniest mobile phone as 
their linguine with crab and 
chilli was set in front of 
them. 

Chef Sandro Medda’s 
menu on the doorpost added 
authenticity. There was a 
gai«ri of porcini mushrooms 
with shavings of panaesan; 
spaghetti with bottarga (red 
mullet roe); pan-fried skate 
with balsamic vinegar; a 
semifreddo all'amaretto; Illy 
espresso coffees in various 
forms; and two grappas. 

But this was not Venice. 
Rather, it was an evening in 
Little Venice, in west Lon- 
don, at the Green Olive, sis- 
ter to the nearby Red Pepper 
and to the White Onion far- 
ther away in Islington NI. 
Somewhat unexpectedly, 
these three restaurants’ 
inception and success rest 
on their owner’s stint as a 
bus-boy in California and 
subsequent inability to 
return home after the Ira- 
nian revolution. 

Bijan Behzadi, 37. is a 
softly spoken, determined 
individual who went to 
boarding school in Switzer- 
land and university in Calif- 
ornia on a soccer scholar- 
ship. A career as a 
chiropractor beckoned, but 
s umm ers spent working in 
Malibu’s restaurants in- 
stilled in him the love of 
good food and wine that has 
remained one of his passions 
(the others are soccer and 
fast cars). 

He rejoined his family in 
London in the mid-1980s and. 
after a venture into hotels 
that succeeded because of a 
rise in the property market, 
he opened the still flourish- 
ing Caf6 Josephine in St 
John’s Wood. He then 


bought the site of what was 
to become Red Pepper and 
installed a wood-burning 
oven. Then, as he openly 
a dmi ts, came his lucky 
break. 

U I was introduced to the 
chef Giorgio Locatel li , who 
was waiting for his own res- 
taurant, Zafferano, to open 
in Mayfair. He helped me 
open Red Pepper and 
iriKtfUpH in me the basics of 
Italian cooking.” 

Thanks to his advice - and 
the apple, birch and chest- 
nut wood that comes from 
Yorkshire every three weeks 
to fire the ovens - Red Pep- 
per serves London’s finest 
pizzas. 

Crab meat 
salad with 
spring onions 
and coriander 
was vibrantly 
fresh 

Locatelli’s principles also 
stood Behzadi in good stead 
when, after six months trad- 
ing. the Green Olive started 
to falter. “I opened with the 
intention of serving wonder- 
ful French provincial food, 
but the chef and manager 
had other ideas. Quite sim- 
ply. they wanted a Michelin 
star. 

“The food became too 
intricate, the portions too 
small and customers quite 
rightly started to complain. 
We parted company amica- 
bly, closed for a week and 
then Sandro, who bad 
worked with Locatelli at 
Olivo, SW1, reopened the 
Green Olive as an Italian 
restaurant” 

■ Behzadi is an old-fash- 
ioned restaurateur, happy to 
delegate to cheis and manag- 
ers. assisted by his girlfriend 
Nana Rezaie, a former archi- 
tect. “It is crucial to find 
people you can trust and 
who believe in the same 
things as you do. Then you 
must leave it to them.” 


The White Onion opened 

in May in Islington’s Upper 
Street a road already teem- 
ing with 60-odd restaurants. 
The chef is Eric Guignard, 
formerly sous-chef to Philip 
Britten at The Capital, SW3. 
The design is modem and 
light and, while the cooking 
cannot be identified with 
any particular region, its fla- 
vours are clear and distinc- 
tive. 

A salad of crab meat with 
spring onions and coriander, 
£4.50, was vibrantly fresh 
and nicely dressed. More dis- 
tinctive still was an 
Intensely flavoured auber- 
gine soup, £3.90, its deep 
chestnut colour enhanced by 
a dollop of cr&me fralche. 

Guignard can cook to a 
price. A £10 two-course 
lunch started with a tradi- 
tional version of salade 
Ni poise, followed by barbe- 
cued prawns on cous-cous 
with diced aubergine, cour- 
gette and red pepper. 

Behzadi plans to expand, 
but only in his own way. 
-Wood-burning ovens pro- 
duce the best pizzas so they 
have a wide appeal, but for 
safety reasons it is difficult 
to get planning permission 
for them in central London. 
It has taken more than a 
year to find the site for the 
second Red Pepper, which 
will open near Selfridges 
next spring,” he says. 

He has also taken over La 
Finezza. SW3, to which he 
will bring his own ideas 
about Italian cooking. 

Behzadi has a refreshing 
enthusiasm, bordering on 
naivety, for his restaurants. 
So does Rezaie, who con- 
fesses to having mistakenly 
charged a customer £3,000 
for two pizzas on one of her 
first nights as a manageress. 
Their appeal, coupled with 
the cheis’ talents, mak e for 
an excellent evening. 

■ Red Pepper, 8 Formosa 
Street. London W9 1EE, 
0171-266 2708. 

■ Green Olive, 5 Warwick 
Place. W92PK 12892469 ). 

■ White Onion, 297 Upper 
St, Islington, (359 3533). 
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Unique Wine Opportunity 

OLAfITE OM 0 UT 0 N O MARGAUX etc. 

Collector offeis for bids, three-, four- and 
six-packs of various Parker 100 and ether selected 
Bordeaux and Yquem 1982-1990. 

For details fax Switzerland +41 21 791 25 07 
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MOTOR TNG 



And just when I hadn’t seen a single horse and cart all day, along comes this bloke in a pink Rolls-Royce and offers me a Eft... John Stuttard, somewhere west of Lhasa, wfth the car partly sponsored by the FT 


Beijing to Paris Motor Challenge 


Nice people - shame about the roads 

The rally is now in its fifth week. John Stuttard, our man in the pink Rolls-Royce, reports on the Asian leg of the journey 


L ast week, the Bei- 
jing to Paris car 
rally wended its 
way through Pak- 
istan, Iran and 
Turkey. In P akistan, the effi- 
ciency of immigration, cus- 
toms and local police made 
motor travel through the 
country easy. 

Less friendly, however, 
were the roads, which 
resulted in our awarding 
Pakistan first prize for being 
the best car tyre repairer of 
the countries visited so far. 
Tyres which would fall an 
MOT in the UK are kept 
going with primitive tech- 
nology. 

In Iran, the rule of the reli- 
gious mullahs and im ams 
has created a society that 
has not received good press 
in the west, but the people 
we encountered en route 
were friendly and welcom- 
ing. which came as a pleas- 
ant surprise 

We saw few tourists, even 
at the famous historical and 
architectural sites. In almost 
every town and village we 
passed, there were banners 
welcoming rally partici- 
pants, who were flatteringly 
described as “athletes’’. 

Life can. of course, be 
spartan - no alcohol, a strict 
dress code (even for for- 
eigners). and hotel staff who 
do not share the western 


understanding of “service H . 

At one hotel, the manager 
locked himse lf in his office 
rather than face irate rally 
guests demanding their 
laundry before an early 
start 

However, this all pales 
into insignificance compared 
with the st unning sights. We 
had enough time during our 
four-day crossing of Iran to 
see some memorable places. 

The deserted town of Arg-e 
Bam, which dates from the 
12th century and was a key 
resting point on the Old Silk 
route from China, is the Per- 
sian equivalent of Pompeii. 
It fell into disrepair more 
than 100 years ago as bor- 
ders closed and new trade 
routes, by sea, were opened 
up. Bam is also well known 
for its succulent black dates. 

We also had time to stop 
at the city of Yazd, the site 
of a Zoroastrian fire temple. 
This contains .a fire which is 
said to have been burning 
continuously since AD 470. 
But the jewel for us in Iran 
was Isfahan, built largely 
under the rule of Shah 
Abbas in the early 17th cen- 
tury. 

In his day. It was said that 
if you have seen Isfahan you 
have seen half the world. 

The cars on the rally voted 
Iran as having the best roads 
so far. a result of the large 
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oil revenues from which the 
country has benefited. Mira- 
culously, after the gruelling 
roads of Tibet, India and 
Pakistan, there were still 83 
cars out of the original 94 
entrants running under their 
own steam early this week, 
although, at the time of 
writing, four of these were 
several days behind the 
rest 

With one unfortunate 
exception, all the Rolls- 







Royces in the rally are still 
performing as one would 
expect The casualty was an 
attractive 1928 Phantom I, 
which had electrical prob- 
lems and four ruinous punc- 
tures in one day. 

My team, in “Harrison", 
the pink 1934 Rolls-Royce, 
driven by the Coopers & 
Ly brand team and sponsored 
by Weekend FT and others, 
was still going well this 
week. To date, the car has 
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only required the odd splash 
of oil to the engine, com- 
pared with competitors who 
have had to replace suspen- 
sions. pistons and rebuild 
entire engines and steering 
systems. 

The six punctures which 
beset Harrison during the 
crossing of the Indian sub- 
continent, have been the 
only irritation. 

The crossing from Iran to 
Turkey was memorable, not 


least because of the clear 
view of Mount Ararat 40 km 
north of the border. 

To have crossed Asia and 
made it to Turkey was quite 
an achievement, demonstrat- 
ing the true grit of many of 
the participants. The cars 
will have covered roughly 
13,000km by this weekend. 

There is now a feeling of 
being on the home straight, 
with Europe an easy hurdle 
compared with the chal- 


lenges of Tibet and India. 

Some cars have disap- 
peared for dap on end, only 
to reappear with tales of sus- 
pensions being rebuilt in the 
early hours in back street 
garages. 

One competitor, Gerry 
Acher, in his 1932 Aston 
Martin, the smallest pre-war 
car in the rally, was seri- 
ously delayed in western 
Pakistan, but finished up 
having tea and biscuits fol- 


lowed by dinner with the 
district commissioner in his 
oasis garden in the middle of 
the desert. 

The most amusing inci- 
dent is that of an Italian co- 
driver who was “lost" early 
on. 

At one rally control point, 
he needed his route book 
stamped and asked a local 
policeman where he could 
get a stamp. Mistakenly, he 
was taken by the police to a 
post office in the nearest vil- 
lage - which caused his 
compatriot and the rally 
organisers great concern as 
they believed he might have 
been kidnapped. Such are 
the challenges and surprises 
of pan-continental motor ral- 
lying. 

■ “Harrison" is a 1934 
Rolls-Royce 20/25 saloon car, 
driven by John Stuttard. 
chairman of Coopers & 
Lybrand Chirm, and spon- 
sored by the Weekend Finan- 
cial Times. Coopers & 
Lybrand, Eagle Star. HR 
Owen, Jardine Fleming. 
Ristes Motor Co mp a ny and 
Standard Chartered. 

■ The team, which also com- 
prises Simon Anderson, Gor- 
don Barrass. David Colvin 
and Roy O'SuUioan, is rais- 
ing money for the British Red 
Cross m support of a disaster 
relief programme in NepaL 


Road Test 


Affordable and automatic 

Stuart Marshall on why a new estate is so welcome 


E state cars are flour- 
ishing. In spite of 
the counter attrac- 
tion of multipurpose 
vehicles and recreational 
four-wheel drives, buyers 
more than ever appreciate 
cars that drive like saloons 
but have masses more load 
capacity. 

The new fifth-generation 
Volkswagen Passat estate 
that went on sale in Britain 
this week is a potential best 
seller. Longer, wider and 
taller than any of the previ- 
ous ones, it costs from 
£15,800 for a 100-horsepower 
petrol engined 1.6S to £21.110 
for an air-conditioned, turbo- 
diesel engined Sport TDI 
with automatic transmis- 
sion. 

Because affordable turbo- 
diesel automatic estates are 
few and far between, the 
two-pedal Passat estate, pow- 
ered by Volkswagen Group’s 
super-efficient 1.9-litre, 110- 
horsepower direct injection 
engine, is especially wel- 
come. 

The environmental and 
economic case for a roomy 
family estate with potential 
fuel economy of up to 50m pg 

(5.6 l/100km). combined with 
lively performance, refine- 
ment and two-pedal ease of 
driving, is overwhelming. 

All the new estates have 
twin airbags, anti-lock 
brakes and asymmetrically 
split rear seats that fold eas- 
ily. Women will find the Pas- 
sat particularly user- 
friendly. The tailgate lifts 
effortlessly - an important 
point when you have only 
one hand free - and can be 
closed without dirtying fin- 
gers. 

On the road, a Passat uo- 
horeepower turbo-diesel with 
manual gears I tried briefly 
last week passed the acid 
test for any estate. With the 
rear seats and load space 
empty, it still rode with an 



Potential best seder: the fifth-generation Volkswagen Passat estate 


executive car's comfort and 
silence on motorway and 
minor road alike. 

An estate version of the 
Peugeot 306 has just gone on 
sale in Britain priced from 
£12^255 (1.4L) to £15.790 CIA 
D-Turbo with air-condition- 
ing)- , 

Surprisingly, it is slightly 
larger inside than that for- 
mer favourite, the 405 estate, 
which was only recently 
replaced by the spacious 406. 

M aking their UK 
debut at the 
London Motor 
Show next 
week are new estate cars 
from Mazda and Seat. The 
2-litre Mazda 626 estate, the 
first to be sold in Britain for 
three years, is likely to cost 
around £17,500. It has elec- 
tronically controlled air-con- 
ditioning and a front seat 
backrest that folds flat This 
will be handy when trying to 
fit in a long load or for use 
as a work/picnic table. A 
rear-facing, seven-seat ver- 
sion will be offered. 

The Cordoba Vario, Seat’s 
first estate car, will be avail- 
able from January with a 
100-horsepower. 1.6-Iitre pet- 
rol engine or 9Qhp, 1.9-litre 
turbo-diesel. Power steering, 
air-conditioning and electric 
front windows are standard 


equipment. Prices, not yet 
fixed, are expected to start at 
about £13,000, which 
includes a three-year, unlim- 
ited mileage warranty. 

As all these new estates 
make their entrance, Volvo, 
is finally knocking its rear- 
wheel driven 940 on the 
head, 12 years after its 
launch as the 700 series. 
Despite being outdated, they 
have been hugely successful 
One in two large estate cars 
sold in Britain this year has 
been a Volvo, though not all 
have been a 940. 

As a farewell package, 
Volvo is offering the 940 Cel- 
ebration, powered by a 2.3- 
litre lightly turbocharged 
engine. It has -air-condition- 
ing, leather trim, heated 
seats, anti-lock brakes', 
three-point seat belts for 
every occupant and a host of 
other goodies, all at a bar- 
gain price of £18,425. 

□ □ □ 

Ever since John Boyd Dun- 
lop Invented the pneumatic 
tyre, people have been trying 
to make them run without 
any air inside. Punctures are 
far' less frequent since tube- 
less tyres became the norm. 
But many motorists are not 
prepared, or in fact able, to 
change a wheel. 


Past attempts to produce 
tyres that can be driven on 
when deflated have been 
fairly successful technically, 
but disastrous commercially. 
The Dunlop Denova of the 
1970s and the Continental 
CTS are cases in point. 
Denovo was factory fitted to 
some cars, mainly Rovers, 
for a few years and I remem- 
ber driving a Mercedes-Benz 
SL on CTS at its launch in 
the early 1980s. 

But Denovo and CTS did 
not catch on, mainly because 
they needed a non-standard 
wheel that would not take a 
normal tyre. 

Now Goodyear seems to 
have overcome -this obstacle 
with its EMT, which stands 
for extended mobility tyre, 
because it fits on normal 
wheels. This means that 
motorists who want to avoid 
fiat tyres could ask for EMT 
as optional extra equipment 
on a new car; or buy a 
replacement set for their 
present one. 

Prices will be 15 to 20 per 
cent higher and . the EMT 
will not be widely available 
until mld-1998. Goodyear 
says it performs like a nor- 
mal tyre when inflated and 
can be used for about 50 
miles/60km at up to 50mph 
after going down. 

One of the- problems with 
a runflat such as Goodyear’s 
EMT. is that drivers of mod- 
ern cars may be unaware a 
tyre has deflated. They, con- 
tinue at high speed until the 
whole thing overheats and 
flies apart. (Think of all the 
debris from disintegrated 
tyres on motorways.) 

So Goodyear, no doubt 
with predatory lawyers in 
mind , strongly recommends 
EMT is only used in combi- 
nation with a low pressure 
warning system. Expensive 
versions exist now, but 
Goodyear is working to 
develop a cheaper option. 
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What’s on 
around the 
world 


\ •••••• . • 

ctffctciERre .■■■/ 

■■ ■ Opnooiflg^ouw TeL 31-20-675 441 1 
N^^^itTphony Orchestra; on tour 
- ;t^li^ ^nducted by Leonard ■ • 
QfafktrC. Proriramme of works by 
/;:aefld^M^T^6tB;.-lv«B and Gershwin: 
r/;- /. ; ; - 

• i ■- • ‘ 


^JM'4Aiawldheater 
, ^^der-Gfaham-Marin; National Baflef 

- fiaraen and Groosland: Oct 11 . 

• rjatft^noNs ri ■ 

VaifGogh Museum 
"^ 31-205705200 - . : : ‘ 

* r • /flJQuste, Prfiault ( 1 809-1 879) 
'Rpfrijantictsm ln Bronze. -75 sculptures 
r .idjft*' nffdaltfons- by top nonconformist 
Whosaworics, during his lifetime, were 

- irejected -by the Salon jury. 
.^Thtetfaptay- includes Important works 

prodtioedduring toe 1830s and 1840s: 
Slaughter,. Ophelia and Silence; from 
Oct 17 • •'*. 

• Second of four summer exhibitions 
of drawings Gogh. This time it 
is the turn of works produced 
1883-1885; to Oct 12 

OPERA :/ 

Het Muziektheater ' 

Tel: 31 -20-551 891 1 . 
la Traviata: by Verdi. Netherlands 
Opera revivar of a staging by Alfred 
Kirchner, conducted by Raff Weikert; 

Oct fails '; : ... 

■ BALTIMORE 

EXHIBTTIONS 
Baltimore Museum of Art 
Tel: 1>41 0-396 6310 
A Grand Design: The Art of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. First stop of a 
five-cHy North American tour of 
selected objects from toe V&A’s 
collection- Consists of 250 works of art 
ranging from Leonardo da Vinci’s 
notebooks to shoes Vivienne 
Westwood, presented in sections 
which reflect changes In toe museum’s 
collecting policy; from Oct 12 

£ BERLIN 

CONCERTS 

JConzerthaus Tel: 49-30-203090 

• Berlin Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Andreas DeHs in works 
by Britten, Handel and Shostakovich; 

Oct 16 

• Deutsche Qper Orchestra: 

- conducted by Christian Thielemann in 
woks by Beethoven and Schoenberg. 
With Violin soloist Elisabeth Glass; 

; Qct l4 

41 Philharmonic der Nationen; 
conducted by Justus Frantz, in works 
.by Brahms; Oct 15 
• Rundfunk-Sinfonieorchester Berlin; 
conducted by Rafael Frflhbeck de 
_ Burgos in works by Brahms. With violin 

- soloist Teiko Maehashi; Oct 11, 12 
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‘Szabeth Taylor, Malibu’, 1991, one of tha portraits on display In Vienna, in a retrospective of American photographer Herb Rftts, at the KunstHausWien until Januaty 

Lyric Opera debut in a staging by River Loire; to Feb 15 Tel: 49-89-2112 7157 New York State Thea 

John Copley. Ben Heppner sings the Ellswortti Kelly: retrospective of the Tel: 1-212-870 5570 

title role; Oct 14, 17 OPERA American abstract painter and sculptor, • Iphig6nte en Taurid 






■ COPENHAGEN 

EXHIBITIONS 
Frederfksborg Castle 
Tel: 45-42-200439 
Four Hundred Yeas of Scottish 
Portraits: second half of an exchange 
organised with the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery which saw an exhibition 
of Danish portraiture in Edinburgh 
during this summer’s festival. Now 100 
paintings and photographs by Scottish 
artists including Raeburn are on show 
in Frederiksborg Castle, 30 kilometres 
from Copenhagen; to Nov 2 

Louisiana Museum of Modem Art, 

Humtebaek 

Tel: 45-4919 0719 

The Louisiana Exhibition 1997: New Art 
from Denmark and Scania First of a 
planned series of shows which will 
present contemporary work from the 
region, this show indudes new works 
by around 50 artists; to Feb 8 


DANCE . 

Deutsche- Oper Tel: 49-30-34384-01 
Deutsche Oper Ballet programme 
Includes works by Jill Kyfiin, Martino 
MOtter and William Forsythe; Oct 11 

OPERA 

Deutsche Oper Tel: 49-30-34384-01 
Tannhflusen by Wagner. Conducted by 
.Christian Thielemann in a staging by 
QSlz Friedrich; Oct 12 

■ BILBAO 

EXHIBITION 

Guggenheim Museum Bilbao 
Tel: 34-4-423 2799 
The Industrial capital of the Basque 
region fe the unlikely site .of the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation's 
- hew European venture. Frank 0 
Gehrys monumental building opens for 
business during toe course of the 
1 week, wftfi a series of previews 
fcjiowed by toe first pub/lc admissions 
-fre>rt .Sunday. The inaugural exhibition, 
“The Guggenheim Museums and the 
Art of This Century", will feature more 
than'300 works of mortem and 
contemporary art from the combined 
cotections of the Guggenheim 
museums in Bilbao and New York 


■ BONN 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kuhst-und Ausstenungshalte dec 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland 
Tel: 49-228-SI 7 1200 - 

• -Kunsthalle Bremen: selection of 
biportent works including paintings, 
squlptures and copper engravings from 
the collection of the Kunsthalle 
Bremen. Ranges from 17th century 

’ Dutch painting to modem photography; 
to Jan If 

• Sigmar Polka subtitled “The Three 
Ues of PaJnting” this show includes - 
some ISO loans, documenting Pofke’s 
work from 1962 to the present; to 

- Oct12- - ‘ • : 

■ BRUSSELS. . 

OPERA 

La Monnaie Tel: 32-2-229 121 1 
Otello: by Verdi. New production 
conducted by Antonio Pappano in a 
staging by WHfy. Decker. Cast includes 
Susan. Chllcott as Desdemona; . 

Oct IT. 15, ; t ..\ 

■ CHICAGO 

OPHIA • 

Lyric Opera ^of Chicago 
Tel: 1-31 2-332 2244 - 

• iNabiicco: by Vercfi. New production 
staged by S^ah Moshinsky and 
conducted By Bnino BartolettL Cast 
includes Maria GulegWha and Samuel 
Ramey; Oct 12, .16 

• GrimesrbyBfftten. 

Ccxtouc^tvMaika^ mafong he 


■ FORT 'WORTH 

EXHIBITIONS 
lOmbell Art Museum 
Tel: 1-817-332 8451 
Impressionist and Modem 
Masterpieces: The Rudolf Staecheiin 
Family Foundation Collection of Basel. 
First American showing of 26 paintings 
Including Gauguin's Nafea Faa Ipolpo 
(When Will You Marry?), and works by 
Cezanne, Matisse rod Picasso; to 
Jan 11 

■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 

i Barbican Centre Tel: 44-171-638 8891 

• London Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Andre Previn in works 
by Brahms and Rachmaninov. With 
vioiin soloist Kyung Wha Chung; 

Oct 12 

• London Symphony Orchestra Brass: 
conducted by Eric Crees in works by 
Bernstein, Brahms and Bach; Oct 16 

DANCE 

Labatfs Apollo, Hammersmith 
TeL 44-171-416 6082 

• The Royal Ballet Giselle. 

Production by Peter Wright Oct 11 

• The Royal Ballet The Sleeping 
Beauty. Production by Anthony DoweH, 
with designs by Maria BJomson; Oct 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17 

EXHIBITIONS 

Hayward Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-261 0127 

Objects of Desire: The Modem Still 

Life. Exploring 20th century 

developments of a 400-yesr-okf genre, 

thte show ranges from Picasso and 

Matisse to Oldenburg and Warhol; 

previously seen in New York; to Jan 4 

Royal Academy of Arts 
Tel: 44-171-439 7438 
Sensation: Young British Artists from 
The Saatchl Collection. Showcase of 
works by some 40 artists Including 
Damien HitsL Marc Quinn, Mark 
Walftnger and Rachel Whiteread; to 
Dec 28 

Tate Gallery TeL* 44-171-887 8000 

• Mondrian: Nature to Abstraction: a 
series of drawings and paintings of 
frees and the sea, executed in Paris 
before 1914, form the core of this 
exhibition of 60 works loaned by the 
Gemeentenmuseum in the Hague; to 
Nov 30 

• The Age of Rossetti, Burne-Jones 
and Walts: Symbolism In Britain 
1860-1910. Works by British artists 
including toe pre-Raphaefites Rossetti 
and Bums- Jones are presented 
alongside those of European 
contemporaries such, as Redon and 
Moreau. The show aims to . 
demonstrate toe powerful influence of 
Symbolism on British artiste; from 
Oct 16 

• Turner on the Loire: selection of 
watercolours, engravings, and a long 
lost oil which document the painter’s 
tow of northern France In 1826, toe 
cflmax of Which was his journey up the 


River Loire; to Feb 15 

OPERA 

Barbican Theatre 

Tel: 44-171-638 8891 

The Royal Opera: The Turn of the 

Screw, by Britten. Colin Davis 

conducts a new production directed by 

Deborah Warner. Cast indudes Ian 

Bosfridge; Oct 11 

THEATRE 
Barbican Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-638 8891 
The Ninagawa Company: in 
Shintoku-Maru, by Shup Terayama, 
adapted by Rio Kishida; Oct 15. 16, 17 

National Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-928 2252 

• An Enemy of the People: by Ibsen, 
in a new version by Christopher 
Hampton. Directed by Trevor Nunn. 

Cast includes Ian McKellen; Olivier 
Theatre; in repertory 

• Chips with Everything: by Arnold 
Wesker. Directed by Howard Davies 
and designed by Rob Howefi; Lyttelton 
Theatre; in repertory 

• Ottvatto: Shakespeare. Directed 
by Sam Mendes and designed by 
Anthony Ward. David Harewood plays 
Othello, eyre Skinner is Desdemona; 
Cottesloe Theatre; in repertory 

• The Invention of Love: the 
protagonist of Tom Stoppard's new 
play is toe poet and classical scholar A 
E Housman, played by Paul Rhys and 
John Wood. Directed by Richard Eyre 
and designed by Anthony Ward; 
Cottesloe Theatre; in repertory 

The Old Vic Tel: 44-171-928 6655 
■ • King Lean Peter HaH directs 
Shakespeare's tragedy for the first 
time, in a production based on the 
1623 text with Alan Howard in the title 
role; in repertory 

• The Seagull: by Anton Chekhov, in 
a version by Tom Stoppard directed by 
Peter Hail, Felicity Kendal is Madame 
Arkadi rm, Dominic West her unhappy 
son, Michael Pennington her lover; In 
repertory 

• Waiting for Godot: by Samuel 
Beckett. Ben Kingsley and A/an 
Howard ptey Estragon and Vladimir. 
Greg Hicks is Lucky, Denis Quiltey Is 
Pozza The director is Peter Hail; In 
repertory 

■ LOS ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy Chandler Pavilion 
Tel: 1-213-385 3500 

• Los Angeles Philharmonic: 
conducted by Esa-Pekka Salonen in 
works by Copland, Rachmaninov and 
Sibelius. With piano soloist Yefim 
Bronfman; Oct 11, 12 

• Los Angeles Philharmonic: 
conducted by Esa-Pekka Salonen In 
Mahler's Symphony No. 3; Oct 16, 17 

OPERA 

L. A. Opera, Dorothy Chandler 
Pavilion Teh 1-213-972 8001 
Rorerscla en el Amazonas: by Daniel 
Cate n. Conducted by Roderick Brydon 
in a staging by Francesca Zambello. 

Cast includes Sheri Greenawald; 

Oct 12. 15 

■ MUNICH 

CONCERTS 
PhifitarmoRie Gastelg 
Tel: 49-89-5481 8181 

• Budapest Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Tarrtes VSstiry in works 
by Brahms, Liszt, Weber and 
Schumann. With piano soloist Nikolai 
Petrov; Oct 11 

• Rundfunkorchestar das Bayerischen 
Rundfunks; conducted by Roberto 
Abbado in works by Puccini, Giordano, 
Verdi and Donizetti. With soprano 
Gabriela Benactova; Oct 12 

DANCE 

Bayerische Staatsoper 
Tel: 49-89-2185 1920 
Bayerische StaatebaUett in a 
programme of works by Hans van 
Marten - Concertante, Grose Fuge and 
Black Cake; Oct 12 

EXHIBITIONS 
Hausder Kunst 


Tel: 49-89-2112 7157 
Ells worth Kelly: retrospective of the 
American abstract painter and sculptor, 
b. 1923, now in his 70s and one of the 
most distinguished living artists. 
Organised with the Guggenheim 
Museum and previously seen In New 
York, Los Angeles and London; from 
Oct 17 

OPERA 

Bayerische Staatsoper 
Tel: 49-89-2185 1920 

• Die ZauberflOte: by Mozart 
Conducted by Hans Drewanz in a 
Staging by August Everding; Oct 17 

• La Nozze de Figaro: by Mozart 
Conducted by Peter Schneider In a 
staging by Dieter Dorn. Cast includes 
Amanda Roocroft and Alison Hagtey; 
Oct 11. 13 

• The Love for Three Oranges: by 
Prokofiev. Conducted by Roberto 
Abbado in a staging by Juri Ljubimow, 
Oct 16 


m NEW YORK 

CONCERTS 

Lincoln Center Tel; 1-212-721 6500 

• New York Philharmonic-, conducted 
by Kurt Masur in works by Mozart and 
Franck. With pianist Helen Huang and 
New York Choral Artists directed by 
Joseph Flummerfeit; Avery Fisher Hall; 
Oct 14 

• New York Philharmonic: conducted 
by Neeme Jalrvi in works by Thomson, 
Tchaikovsky and Mendetesohn. With 
tenor Richard Clement and violin 
soloist Tasmin Little; Avery Fisher Hall: 
Oct 17 

EXHIBITIONS 
Brooklyn Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-718-638 5000 
Monet and toe Mediterranean: "It is so 
beautiful here, so bright, so luminousl 
One swims in blue air; it is frightening!" 
wrote Monet from Cap d’ Antibes in 
1888. Seen previously In Fort Worth, 
this show brings together more than 70 
works, presenting Hie fruits of several 
journeys made by toe painter to the 
Italian and French Rivieres in the 
1880s, to Venice in 1908; to Jan 4 

Guggenheim Museum 
Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
Robert Rauschenberg: major 
retrospective consisting of some 400 
works spanning the artist’s 50 year 
career. The exhibition begins at the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum and 
continues at the Guggenheim Museum 
SoHo; to Jan 7. A special installation 
of The % mile or 2 Furlong Piece is at 
Ace Gallery New York, to Nov 9 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-212-879 5500 
The Private Collection of Edgar Degas: 
sold at auction after his death in 1918, 
more than 200 19th century French 
paintings and drawings collected by 
the artist who once imagined 
establishing his own museum. Includes 
works by Ingres, Delacroix, and 
impressionists including Manet; to 
Jan 11 

Museum of Modern Art 
Tel: 1-212-708 9480 

• Achllle CastigOoni: Design! First US 
retrospective of the Italian architect 
and designer; from Oct 16 

• Egon Schiele (1890-1918): The 
Leopold Collection. Vienna. Around 
150 works by the Austrian 
Expressionist, dating from 1905 
through 1918; from Oct 12 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center 
Tel: 1-212-362 6000 

• Ariadne auf Naxos: by Strauss. 
Revival of a production staged by 
Elijah MoshJnsky, with designs by 
Michael Yeargan; Oct 13, 17 

• La Cenerwttola: by Rossini. Met 
Opera premiere. New production 
conducted by James Levine in a 
staging by Cesare Lfevi, with designs 
by Maurizfcj Bald; Oct 16 

• Manon: by Massenet Revival of a 
staging by Jean-Pierre Ponneite; Oct 
11. 15 

• Turandot by Puccini. Revival of a 
staging by Franco Zeffirelli; 

Oct 11, 14 


New York State Theater 
Tel: 1-212-870 5570 

• Iphig6nie en Taurida: by Gluck. New 
York City Opera. Conducted by Jane 
Glover and directed by Francesco 
Zambello, with sets by Marina Draghici; 
Oct 15 

• L’ Italians in Aigeri: by Rossini. New 
York City Opera/Giimmerglass Opera 
production. Conducted by George 
Manahan and directed by Christopher 
Alden; Oct 11. 16 

• La Traviata: by Verdi. Revival of 
Renatta Scotto's New York City Opera 
production, conducted by Emmanuel 
Joel: Oct 14 

• The Magic Flute: by Mozart New 
York City Opera revival. Conducted by 
Derrick Inouye in a staging by Lotfi 
Mansouri; Oct 12, 17 

THEATRE 

Bouwerie Lane Theatre, 330 Bowery 

Tel: 1-212-677 0060 
Rough Crossing; by Tom Stoppard. 
Jean Cocteau Rep new season opens 
with this musical farce, set aboard a 
steamship bound for New York 

Century, 111 E. 15th St 
Tel: 1-212-239 8200 
How l Learned to Drive: by Paula 
Vogel. Mark Brokaw directs 

Helen Hayes, 240 W. 44th St 
Tel: 1-212-307 4100 
The Last Night of Ballyhoo: Ron 
Lagomarsino directs Alfred Uhry*s 
comedy, set in 1930s Atlanta 

Lucille LorteL 121 Christopher St 
TeL 1-212-239 6200 
As Bees in Honey Drown: by Douglas 
Carter Beane. Directed by Mark 
Brokaw. Cast includes T. Scott 
Cunningham and and J. 

Smith -Cameron 

Marietta Lane Theatre 

Tel: 1-212-420 8000 
Gross Indecency. The Three Trials of 
Oscar Wilde: Written and directed by 
Moists Kaufman, based on transcripts, 
letters and other writings. Michael 
Emerson plays Wilde 

■ PARIS 

CONCERTS 

Opera National de Paris, Op&a 
Bastille Tel: 33-1-4473 1300 
Orchestra de 1’Opfrra National de Paris: 
Georges PrStre conducts works by 
Wagner and Mahler Oct 16 

Th&ttre dee Champs Bysdes 
Tel: 33-1-4952 5050 

• National Symphony Orchestra: on 
tour In Europe, conducted by Music 
Director Leonard Slatkin. Programme 
of works by Verdi, Beethoven, Ives, 
Barber and Gershwin; Oct 16 

• St Petersburg Philharmonic 
Orchestra: conducted by Youri 
Temirkanov in works by Shostakovich. 
With soprano Marina Chagoutch, 
contralto Maria Gortsevsltetand tenor 
Konstantin Ploujnlkov; Oct 13 

• St Petersburg Phfl harmonic 

Orchestra: conducted by Youri 
Temirkanov in works by Shostakovich. 
With violin soloist Viktor Tretyakov; 

Oct 14 

DANCE 

op6ra National de Paris, Palate 
Gamier Tel: 33-1-4343 9696 
Paris Opdra Baltet in Swan Lake; Oct 
11,13, 15, 16, 17 

EXHIBITIONS 

Jeu de Paume Tel: 33-1 -4703 1250 
Cfrsar. major retrospective of one of 
toe most important French sculptors of 
the century. Tracing toe the different 
approaches and materials with which 
he worked, the exhibition includes 
almost 500 objects loaned from 
museums and collectors in France and 
abroad; to Oct 19 

Musee tTArt Modeme, Vflfe de Paris 
Tel: 33-1-5367 4000 
Gilbert & George: major retrospective 
of the British artists, comprising some 
120 works and spanning their career 
from their meeting at St Martin’s 
School of Alt in 1968 to tha 
"Fundamental Pictures" of last year, to 
Jan 4 


Musfre du Louvre Tel: 33-1-4020 5151 

• A Mission to Persia 1897-1912: 
display of pictures, objects and 
photographs retracing the 
archaeological expedition led by 
Jacques de Morgan, paying tribute to 
his career and the mission's 
discoveries about the ancient 
dvifisations of Iran; to Jan 5 

• Kudara Karin on: this ancient 
Japanese statue, an exceptional 
example of 7th century Buddhist 
sculpture, is seen here outside Japan 
for the first time; to Oct 13 

OPERA 

Op6ra National de Paris, Opera 
Bastfle Tel: 33-1-44731300 

• Aufetieg und Fall der Stadt 
Mahagonny: by Kurt Weill. Conducted 
by Jeffrey Tate in a production 
directed by Graham Vick; Oct 12, 15 

• Le Nozze di Figaro: by Mozart 
Conducted by James Cordon In a 
staging by Giorgio Strehler. Cast 
includes Anthony Michaels-Moore and 
Barbara Bonney; Oct 11 

• Turandot by Puccini. New 
production by Francesca Zambello. 
Conducted by Georges Prfctre, with 
designs by Alison Chltty; Oct 13 

Opera National de Paris, Palais 
Gamier 

TeL 33-1-4343 9696 
Pel teas et M6fisande: by Debussy. 
Conducted by James Con) on in a 
staging by Robert Wilson; . Cast 
includes Dawn Upshaw, Oct 12, 14 

■ PORTO ALEGRE 

EXHIBITIONS 

I Mercosur Biennial of Visual Arts - 
retrospective of Latin American art 
comprising works by 200 artists from 
seven countries: Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia, Chile and 
Venezuela Held In 11 locations around 
the city, the works are grouped under 
three headings: Constructive, Political 
and Cartographic; to Nov 30 

■ TOKYO 

EXHIBITIONS 

Bunksmura Museum of Art 
Tel: 81-3-3477 9252 
Photography in Paris 1905-1997: 
around 240 works by some 53 
photographers, on loan from the 
Centre Georges Pompidou in Paris. 
Those represented include Man Ray 
and Andre Kertesz; to Oct 26 

Museum of Contemporary Art 
Tel: 81-3-5245 4111 
Loans from the Centre Georges 
Pompidou: selection of 127 works from 
the Musfre National d’Art Modeme In 
Paris, on loan white It is refurbished. 
Artists represented Include Matisse, 
Chagall aid Picasso; to Dec 14 

■ VENICE 

EXHIBITIONS 

Palazzo Grassi Tel: 39-41-523 1 680 
German Expressionism: Ait and 
Society. Kirchner is at the centre of 
this selection of works, dating from 
around 1910 to toe m id-1 92 0s. Other 
artists represented Include Meidner 
and Marc; to Jan 11 

■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITIONS 

KunstHausWien Tel: 43-1-712 0495 
Herb Ritts: first European retrospective 
of work by the America! photographer. 
Previously seen in Boston, toe 
exhibition ranges from portraits of 
Hollywood celebrities to Images of 
Afrfca; to Jan 18 

■ ZURICH 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunsthaus Zurich Tel: 41-1-251 6765 
Arnold Bficklln, Giorgio Cte Chirico, 

Max Ernst Voyage into the Unknown, 
comprising 130 paintings, collages and 
sketches; to Jan 18 

FT Arts Guide e-maifc 
susamajrustrnOfLcom 
Listings supplied by ArtSase, 
Amsterdam. Tot 31-20-664 6441. 
E-mail: arfeaseGpLnet 
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Weekend Investor 


Wall Street 


Greenspan pitches 
a Phillips Curve 


John Authers believes that whatever 
all-powerful Alan wants, Alan gets 


I s America about to 
rejoin the Phi nips 
Curve? Alan Greenspan 
seems to think so, he 
has said so in public, and as 
he is the most powerful man 
in America, the markets 
have reacted accordingly. 

The Phillips Curve, map- 
ping the rate of unemploy- 
ment on one axis and infla- 
tion on the other, is now 
associated with Keynesian 
economic policies which are 
completely out of fashion. 
The idea was that there was 
a trade-off between unem- 
ployment and inflation. If a 
government wanted to cut 
inflation, it should allow 
unemployment to rise (tak- 
ing the pressure out of 
prices), while if it wanted to 
cut unemployment, printing 
money and allowing prices 
to rise would help do the job. 

The theory dropped from 
view in the 1970s when infla- 
tion and unemployment rose 
In unison. Reaganomics in 
the early 1980s might have 
lent the idea of a trade-off a 
little more currency, as a 
harsh increase in unemploy- 
ment coincided with a sharp 
drop in inflation. But so for 
this decade, the two have 
fallen steadily, and no 
amount of extra workers bid- 
ding up wages and buying 
products in American shops 
have been able to push up 
prices. This glorious state of 
affairs goes by various 
names, such as the “New 
Paradigm", or the “Goldi- 
locks Economy”. 

But while the notions 
about economic manage- 
ment that went with the 
Phillips Curve theory now 
have few adherents in west- 
ern nations, few could dis- 
pute that unemployment and 
Inflation affect each other. 
And Greenspan made clear 
to the House of Representa- 
tives' budget committee in 
testimony on Wednesday 
that he believed low unem- 
ployment and the high 
spending and wage inflation 
it tends to generate would 
eventually feed through into 
higher prices. 

And because Greenspan, 
as Fed chairman, has the 
power to alter monetary pol- 
icy, his every word can move 
markets. He has to pick his 
words with care. They are 
balanced, and laden with 
caveats. But the market 
knows how to interpret 
them. Thus Wednesday's 
bizarre scenes as dry pro- 
nouncements about macro- 


Back bi fashion 
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economic theory flashed 
across the boDd trader's 
screens, and each initiated a 
wave of bond sales. Argu- 
ably the most damning was 
Greenspan's assertion that: 
“The performance of the 
labour markets this year 
suggests that the economy 
has been on an unsustaina- 
ble track." 

He admitted that the situa- 
tion was unusual, and that 
labour markets had "tight- 
ened considerably without 
inflation emerging as it has 
in the past”. He even offered 
some of the more popular 
explanations, raising the the- 
ory that improved technol- 
ogy, which had eliminated 
many production bottle- 
necks, had created a new 
“paradigm”, where "price 
pressures need rarely ever 
arise because low-cost capac- 
ity, both here and abroad, 
can be brought on suffi- 
ciently rapidly when demand 
accelerates". 

But then came the caveat 
The process was “evolution- 
ary” rather than ''revolution- 
ary'', so it would take time 
for a business to respond to 
a rise in demand - which 
usually leads to higher 
prices. More importantly, 
technological improvements 
had had "only a limited 
effect” on the ability of the 
labour supply to respond to 
changes in demand. 

According to Greenspan, 
to believe that wage pres- 
sures would not intensify as 
the group of people who are 
not working, but who would 
like to, rapidly diminishes, 
"strains credibility". He said: 
“If labour demand continues 
to outpace sustainable 
increases in supply, the 


Dow Jones Ind Average 


Monday 8,10022 + 61.64 

Tuesday 8.178.31 + 78.09 

Wednesday 8.095.06 - 8325 

Thwsday. 8,061.42 - 33A4 
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How can leasing make a 
contribution to the Private 
Finance Initiative? 


♦ What role can leasing play in government finance? 

♦ What are the risks to lessors In local authority leasing? 


♦ What are the latest changes in legislation, accounting 
practice, tax, and financial trends? 


Leasing and Asset Finance in the UK and Europe is a brand new 
Management Report which addresses the above questions and more, 
providing you with an accurate, concise, and comprehensive guide to 
leasing and asset finance. 

Order now to optimise the benefits of leasing 
and asset finance to you. 

To order your copy or find out more fax the form below to FT Finance 
on +44 (0) 171 896 2274 or post to the address below. 

You can also phone our credit card hotline on +44 (0) 171 896 2698. 


London 


Old one- two has UK reeling 


F eeling nervous? 
Only eight days to 
go before the anni- 
versary of the 
crash of 1987 and 
the markets are starting to 
get a bit jittery. The prob- 
lems are not really centred 
in the UK, where the Rank 
of England's monetary pol- 
icy committee decided to 
leave interest rates on hold 
this week. On most valua- 
tion measures, the UK does 
not look as expensive as 
either the US or European 
markets. 

Nor, for once, was Asia at 
the centre of the turmoil. 
The problems of the south- 
east Asian economies may 
not have vanished, nor have 
the region's politicians lost 
their tendency to antagonise 
international investors. But 
Asia was a sideshow. 

Instead, the UK market 
was hit with a one-two com- 
bination punch from west 
and east. On Wednesday, 
Alan Greenspan, the chair- 
man of the US Federal 


Philip Coggan reflects on a roughhouse of a week 


question is surely when, not 
whether, labour costs will 
escalate more rapidly. The 
law of supply and demand 
has not been repealed." 

Neither, presumably, has 
the P hilli ps Curve. 

This was almost univer- 
sally interpreted as a signal 
that the Fed would raise 
rates before long, to dampen 
inflationary pressures. 

Just to finis h what he had 
started. Greenspan added 
that markets were over- 
valued: “Financial markets 
seem to have priced in an 
optimistic outlook, charac- 
terised by a significant 
reduction in risk and an 
increasingly benevolent 
inflation process. For exam- 
ple, in equity markets, con- 
tinual upward revisions of 

longer-term corporate earn- 
ings expectations have 
driven price-earnings ratios 
to levels not often observed 
at this stage of an economic 
expansion." 

As he has in the past 
threatened to take action 
merely to bring down exces- 
sive valuations, the market 
could only take heed. The 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age had opened Wednesday 
at 8,178.31: it was trading 
around the 8,050 level yester- 
day morning. 

For now. the most immu- 
table law of market econom- 
ics seems to be that the mar- 
ket goes down when 
Greenspan tells it to. 


Reserve, revived memories 
of his "irrational exuber- 
ance” comments last Decem- 
ber when he said that the US 
economy was on an "unsus- 
tainable track" and that it 
was “clearly unrealistic” to 
expect a continuation of 
. recent stock market gains. 

The implied threat was 
that the Fed would need to 
raise interest rates. And the 
potential for higher US rates 
was quickly followed by the 
actuality of increased Euro- 
pean rates, as the Bundes- 
bank's decision to raise the 
repo rate triggered a round 
of co-ordinated monetary 
moves across the continent 

The change in European 
rates represents, in effect 
the first sign of monetary 
union in action. In May 1996, 
the rates at which currencies 
win eventually be converted 
into the euro win be set in 
stone. 

By that stage, interest 
rates across the participat- 
ing countries wUl have to be 
pretty dose together (there 


will be some flexibility 
ahead of the official start of 
the euro in 1999). Otherwise, 
investors would have a risk- 
free trade; borrowing in a 
low rate country and invest- 
ing the proceeds in a high 
rate country, with no danger 
of currency movements eat- 
ing into the profits. 

At the start of the week, 
there was quite a gap 
between interest rates in 
Germany, at 3 per cent and 
in Italy, at 7 per cent Most 
analysts expect rates to con- 
verge somewhere around 
425 to 4J> per cart and the 
process bad to start some- 
where. 

Note, however, that rates 
will have to move regardless 
of the economic conditions 
in the individual countries. 
France is still struggling 
with high levels of unem- 
ployment and has very low 
infla tion but still had to 
raise rates: Ireland, enjoying 
breakneck growth, will even- 
tually have to cut them. 

All this means that, in the 
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immediate future, world 
equity markets, which have 
enjoyed the benefit of low 
interest rates for several 
years, will have to struggle 
against rising rates. 

It is possible for equities to 
advance when rates are ris- 
ing; usually because eco- 
nomic growth is so strong 
that corporate earnings are 
racing ahead. But with price- 
earnings ratios already over 
20 in most markets, it could 
be that the good news on 
gamin gs is already factored 
into shares. Markets are defi- 
nitely vulnerable. 

Since the international cli- 
mate has been one of the fac- 
tors buoying the London 
market this obviously mat- 
ters to UK investors. 

But does it herald a crash? 
After all. rising interest 
rates were one of the factors 
blamed for the turmoil in 
1987. 

One needs to be cautious 
about definitions here. In 
1987, Wall Street fell by 22 
per cent in one day; a crash 
by any definition. The 
1973-74 bear market was 
more slow and remorseless, 
but ultimately more painful; 
the BZW equity-gilt study 
shows that shares fell by 65.6 
per cent over the two year 
period. 

Such disastrous periods 
are fortunately quite rare. 
Much more common are 
“corrections" - market 
phases in which prices fell 
10 per cent or so as investors 
take profits and await the 
next move upwards. 

Most analysts have been 
upgrading their forecasts for 
the UK market in recent 
weeks, and the most bearish 
comments have tended to 


come from fund managers, 
such as Gartmore. 

But you can find analysts 
who are pretty worried 
about the international situ- 
ation. For example, Dresdner 
Kleinwart Benson says that 
the Dow (currently around 
8,000) has an equilibrium 
value, on fundamental 
grounds, of 5,800. "But as 
low liquidity problems In 
institutions start to be cor- 
rected. the market slide 
could easily be as far as 
5,000,” says global strategist 
Albert Edwards. 

Over in New York, promi- 
nent bearish statements 
have come in recent weeks 
from Merrill Lynch and Salo- 
mon Brothers. 


T he more extreme 
forecasts for the UK 
tend to come, as 
usual, from those 
who analyse the charts. Ben 
Heaton of brokers Durlacher. 
who uses fractal patterns to 
model the market, predicted 
a fortnight ago that Footsie 
was approaching a cyclical 
high of 5,365 (it has since hit 
an all-time intra-day high of 
5.367) from which it would 
most likely fall to 44*00. 

But technical analyst 
Brian Marber, in contrast, 
says: “The general picture 
has improved considerably 
in recent weeks. It won’t last 
forever hut London should 
certainly continue rising for 
several months once a few 
local short term dtfficulties 
have been dealt with.” 

One thing is for sure. 
Superstition or not, a lot of 
investors will feel more 
secure once October is safely 
out of the way. 
pfitZ53.cosffan@ft.com 



Barry Riley 


The alien rate invasion 


Increasingly, long-term interest rates are set globally 


H ow awful it would be. 
Eurosceptic Tory 
politicians were 
protesting at their 
party's Blackpool conference 
this week, if faceless bureaucrats 
in Frankfurt were to gain the 
power - under a single 
European currency - to impose 
alien mortgage rates upon the 
patriotic residents of British 
executive housing estates. 

It is true that national central 
bankers have the ability to set 
their own short-term interest 
rates. This week the Bank of 
England's Monetary Policy 
Committee decided not to move 
from 7 per cent, but it probably 
had an energetic discussion as it 
surveyed a tricky short-term 
outlook for inflation, which 
remains stuck above the 
targeted 2.5 per cent underlying 
rate. Another rise in base rates 
is likely soon. 

The same applies over in the 
US, where on Wednesday Alan 
Greenspan, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, produced 
one of his occasional 
shot-across-the-bows speeches 
warning the US Congress that 
strong economic growth was 
putting unsustainable pressure 
on the labour market. The 
market translated the 
Greenspanese phraseology as 
implying a pre-emptive rise in 
interest rates soon. Yesterday’s 
jump in producer prices 
reinforced the scare. 

It turned out to be the 
Bundesb ank however, that 
pulled out this week's surprise, 
despite being under 15 months' 
notice of a death sentence. 
Having made vague noises since 
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August, it decided to stop 
bluffing and deliver a 02 per 
cent rise in its repo money 
market rate on Thursday. Other 
European Union member states 
which are in a pre-single 
currency mode. like France, 
were forced to follow the edict of 
the faceless Frankfurters, 
whatever the degree of slump in 
their economies. True, it is 
possible to see the D-Mark rate 
rise as part of the convergence 


driving long-term interest rates 
higher, which in turn would be 
tipping equities into a bear 
market. In feet, as the British 
economy has accelerated this 
year the ten-year gilt-edged yield 
has tumbled from 7.7 per cent to 
a 30-year low of 62 per cent a 
few days ago (but back up to 6.6 
per cent yesterday). As for US 
Treasuries, the 10-year yield 
dipped under 6 per cent before 
Greenspan aimed his latest 


Globalisation threatens to detach 
the real and financial economies 
in particular countries 


towards a common euro interest 
rate, at about -L5 per cent, rather 
than as the kind of German 
monetary nationalism that blew 
apart the exchange rate 
mechanism five years ago. 

There is a still bigger question 
than the euro and its repo rate, 
however. It is how to adjust to 
the internationalisation of the 
securities markets. What central 
bankers cannot so easily do is to 
control long-term interest rates. 
To an Increasing extent these 
are set globally, and recently 
they have been sinking as a 
consequence of recession and 
surplus savings in the far east 
In feet, Japanese bond yields 
have slipped to the disturbingly 
low level of L7 per cent - 
unmatched, say the historians, 
since US Treasury bond yields 
bottomed in the early 1940s. 

Bond yields are getting out of 
line. If the US and the UK had 
dosed economies their currently 
vigorous growth would be 


sniper fire. 

Perhaps we should sit back 
and enjoy it Surely nothing 
could be healthier than that 
surplus savings from around the 
world should be flooding into the 
US economy, compensating for 
the inadequate savings habits of 
American citizens and financing ’ 
a sustained expansion which is 
about to enter its seventh year. 

Another way of putting it 
however, is that globalisation 
threatens to detach the real «nrf 
financial economies in particular 
countries. On the one hand, 
retail inflation is suppressed by 
the availability of cheap 
imported goods. On the other, 
asset price inflation is generated 
by the huge flows of savings 
from depressed parts of the 
world such as Japan and 
Germany. The result is the 
"Goldilocks" economy where 
soaring share prices and 
strong economic growth are so 
benignly combined with 


obstinately low consumer price 
inflation: perfect porridge every 
time, and no bears in sight 
But those mighty central 
bankers risk losing control. If 
the Bank of England’s 
committee wants to restrain the 
ho using mar ket it might 
consider imposing a further rise 
in base rates, and therefore in 
the floating rate on mortgages, 
currently 8.45 per cent. But 
when five-year fixed rates are at 
under 7 per cent it might only 
succeed in triggering a business 
boom for mort g a ge brokers. 

The limiting factor in practice 
is the state of the labour market 
The US has now reached the 
point of effective full 
employment and companies 
have (fried out and detoxified 
many new workers in a laudably 
successful attempt to redefine 
the word “unemployable”. But 
there are limits. Alan Greenspan 
is watching hawk-like for 
evidence of labour market 
i nf la tion , though it remains 
subdued. Here In the UK, 
though, average eam'lng w growth 
has ticked up from 3^5 to 45 per 
cent on an underlying basis 
since the beginning of last year, ! 
and Barclays Bank Is now 
threatened by strikes over pay. i 
Co-ordinated monetary 
tightening* this autumn In . j 
Continental Europe, the UK and 
the US would threaten the end of 
the global bull market But the 
remaining piece of the jigsaw, a 
rise in Japanese rates, wUl not 
fell into place for a long time 
yet Those Conservatives' may 
relax; the foreign central * 
bankers are not yet completely 
In charge. 
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Sir Alistair Grant, chairman 
of Scottish & Newcastle, 
bought 15,000 shares at 
705, 5p. With final results in 
December, the company is 
about to enter its closed 
period, writes Chris HilL Sir 
Alastalr also bought 15.000 
shares in the Bank of 
Scotland, where he is soon 
to become Governor. This 
follows the announcement 
of good interim results 


with the company's share 
price again at an all-time 
high. 

There were two large sells 
at PizzaExpress where 
finance director Glen 
Tomlinson sold 200,000 
shares at 773p. This 
represents the majority of 
his stake. 

Fellow director John 
Metcalf also sold 135,000 
shares at 773p. 
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Stanford Book Hklgs Phrm 12500 19 2 

K& rr '- • m.uu vt^ r.:-j»:v .p.^c t-m 

Torday & CarHste Eng 70,000 24 3 

Zene«a_&ouj> hrm 2^50 60 1 

Companies must mtuy the Slock Exchange within five working days ol a share 
tnawactnn by a director. Thfe Hit ccntalnB ail ttwaaettons (letnd and Aim), 
including akemte of opiiona D If .10096 EUbaoquenty aokt with a vekw over 
.ElOjOOO. kifomaallon mi a me d by the Stock Exchange. Shame traded ana onfl- 
nmy.urtsBa otherwise Stated. 

♦iA Ordinary Shares. Source; The Inside Track, &Maurgh. 0131-473 7070 
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V Results due next week 


Company . 

FINAL DIVIDENDS 

Albert Fisher 
DfS FixnKm 
Five Oaks Inv 
Glaeson (MJ) Group 
Wtfitend DistfBeries 
London & St Lawrence 
Manganese Bronze 
St Ives 
Smiths bids 

Toy Homes 

DfTERM DIVIDENDS 

Aberfortti SpB U 
BUcH Mining 
Btoddeys 

Boot (Hefty) & Sons 
CMna Inv & Development 
Davenport Knitwear 
Ferguson Inti 
Hanleys 

Hoare Govett SmaBer 
Hoaro Govett 1000 
Jerome (S.) & Sons 
London & Assoc. Props 
OBves Property 
Premier Feme! 

Scottish American Inv Co* 
Tie Rack 

Mm & income Tot 
Wamfrad bra 


Dividend (pj- 


Aoncnmt 
Sector duo 

Last year 
interim Final 

This year 
Interim 

FdPr 

Thursday 

1-85 

19 

195 

RtGn 

Thursday 

3.1 

69 

39 

Prog 

Tuesday 

035 

045 

04 

B&C 

Thursday 

175 

1291 

493 

Affiv 

Tuesday 

2.0 

69 

21 

InTr 

Tuesday 

112 

112 

128 

E"fl 

Thursday 

25 

49 

15 

PPM* 

Tuesday 

29 

7.1 

14 

Eng 

Wednesday 

59 

109 

6.15 

B&C 

Monday 

195 

545 

1.7 

toTr 

Thurcday 

225 

49 


Eton 

Monday 

- 

09T 


BdMa 

Wednesday 

- 

091 


B&C 

Tuesday 

2.1 

59 

- 

InCo 

Tuesday 

- 

- 


Tut 

Friday 

- 

995 


PPM* 

Wednesday 4L5 

8.75 


RtGn 

Tuesday 

10 

69 


InTr 

Wednesday 

195 

19 


InTr 

Wednesday 

09 

09 


Tut 

Tuesday 

19 

29 


Prop 

Monday 

095 

0.73 


Prop 

Tuesday 

- 

05 


Dfet 

Monday 

59 

69 


toTr 

Wednesday 

194 

- 


RtGn 

Wednesday 

09 

2.75 


InTr 

Friday 

29 

29 

_ ■ - 

Prop 

Tuesday 

175 

59 




■DMdanda are shown net pence per share aid are ar^usud lor any intervening 
scrip issue. Reports and accounts am not normsfty avateftie untfl about six weeks 
after the board meeting to approve preliminary results. JJ 1st <kurter1y. 4 2nd 
quarterty. * 3rd quarterly. This 1st Is not necessarfly comprehensive since 
companies am no longer oblgad to notify the Stock Exchange of imminent 
■mouicamantB. 
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UR 
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A! 
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M: 
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19726 (17096) 
2240 (7241) 
5,050 (WMJ) 
1^50 (502) 
*jm tkfum 
367 l (379 L) 
Ijna (775) 
11 MJ00 (tejtw 
761 fttll 
474L (1,1201) 
443 (13) 

66 (56) 

24900 (20200) 
3JOT (W 


0.14 (I0L12) 

- H 

07 (0.7) 
23 (2-6) 
2-25 (2) 
05 (05) 

■ H 

- H 
09 (Ok) 
4.05 (35) 
2.75 Pfl 
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’s prettminaiy re^ilts 


Year . . ■pre-tax . . 
to : ’• profit poaor 
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1.7 
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hoc 
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1JB00L (139*0 

1.7 

Hughes (TJ) 

RtGn 
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097 

IB O - 

AM 
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38SL (624) 

0.4 

iffi Sports 

RtGn 
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14200 (7940) 

22S 

Jones Group t 

OH 
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766 (240(9 

- 

KID Capital 

tasc 
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368 (S26) 

1.4 

Lambert Smito Hampton 
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1420 (2109 
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1069 (849) 
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420 (386) 
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5JS2D (4JH0) 
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BJ110 <9 fl&I) 
1430 (2,100) 
2^50 0300) 
4^20 (4,388) 
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- (07) 

Exmoor Dud 

InTr 
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Frogmore Estates 
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Jui 

25J00 (15J500) 
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» (19) 

Halstead (James) 

Btflfa An 
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14.14 (2341) 
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Her 
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Jin 

MM (7900) 
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M H 

Lmsat 
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102 (82} 

Muraferc palm) 
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6230 (4420) 

1665 11297) 
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MOM (41*) 

- l-l 

- H 
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D.7 (-) 

- H 

Petto Enemy 

0E 
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384NL (12900) 

- (4.43) 

02 (097) 

Proto's 

AW 
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94 (Till 
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Sefwtas Venters + taTr 

•tort 

1862 (HU) 

148 (0,44) 

192 (-) 

Scsffish NaSoral 

toTr 
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- »-> 

Sffi (3£) 

StacWr (WBn) 
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8970 Km 

19.7 (20-35 

88 m 

Thonflora 

RtFd 
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TI900 039010) 

1132 (-) 

545 (69 

Tyzacft Predsioo 

Bag 

id 

706L (I9HQ 

- A 

4 A 

Verity 

as 

Jun 

8900L (2930) 

- foa 

11 (IIS) 

West Brorawidi 

AH 

Jui 

185 L (171) 

- 1443) 

- H 

Wesiport 

Med 
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WOOL (18401) 

- H 

- H 


Bids and deals 

Betting shops sold 


regimes In pamroftraasr am lor me oorespondtofl period.) UivUentto are shown 
' ntf/DHfcepw share; except where otharwiae Indfcatad. LJoea-t Nat asset value 
par sharoL * Irish punts and penesi i ,3roorim flEpjrea. $ US dobara and cents. 
-S irHnlh flguma. f 23-week flgurse. O 9-monih Agues. ♦ 13-month flguea. ★ 
l4-wbrec_iigums. . 


New issues 


- BOB, a vehicle management 
company, this weeJt 
arinnnrirwi plans tO float Via 
a p urring at shares expected 
to capitalise the vehicle 
management company at 
between £35m and £40m, 

"' Writes Robert Wright 

fticbaxA Pepper, chief exec- 

- iTtivp,' who invested £170,000 

■ for Ins stake, will own 15 per 
cent after flotation- The com- 
pany hopes to raise £l6m of 
new money' and £13. 5m of 
ftiis will be used to pay off 
cozparale debt The listing; 
scheduled for' early Novem- 
ber, is being sponsored by 
HSBC investment Bank. 

Gyrus Group, which has 
developed innovative elec- 
ironic scalpels, plans to 
come' to market in the next 

■ two tartni-hfl via a f l 5m plac- 


ing. Of the £l5m placing, 
valuing the company at 
£45 m, £10m will be new 
money to develop the busi- 
ness and £5m will be used to 
repay preference shares. 

Group sales, which were 
£325,000 in the year to June 
30. have jumped since it 
launched two new surgical 
devices, to £250,000 a month. 
Development spending is 
expected to hold the com- 
pany to a loss- of about £4m 
. for the year to June 1993, but 
it should move into profit- 
ability the following year. 

CA Contis Holdings is pay- 
ing for its fil.lm purchase of 
Alltek Precision Plastics 
through the placing of 
607,650 shares at 183p. A fur- 
ther 531,320 shares wiH be 
placed with investors. 


Brent Walker, the 
heavily-indebted leisure 
group, announced tbe sale of 
its William Hill betting shop 
chain for £700m to The 
Grand Bookmaking Com- 
pany Limited, a company 
financed by Nomura Interna- 
tional. the Japanese invest- 
ment hank, writes Virginia 
Marsh. 

Nomura - which two 
weeks ago bought two pub 
chains for £L2bn - won the 
group ahead of CVC Capital 
Partners, which had the 
backing of the chain’s man- 
agement 

T&N, the UK automotive 
engineer, met with share- 
holders to discuss the possi- 
bility of recommending a 
takeover from Federal- 
Mogul, the US car compo- 
nents maker which has 
made a £lJ25bn Indicative 
approach. 


Separately, the company is 
believed to have met with 
Dana Corporation, another 
US group tipped as a poten- 
tial bidder. 

TAN is thought to be try- 
ing to establish at what price 
institutional investors would 
accept a recommended offer. 
Federal-Mogul’s 235p-a -share 
initial approach was consid- 
ered too low. 

Several institutional inves- 
tors in W.H. Smith are to 
meet the company next week 
to discuss proposals tabled 
by Tim Waterstone. News of 
the meetings has heartened 
Waterstone and his advisers, 
who have spent the past 
week meeting shareholders 
to present plans to give them 
200p cash a share plus 
shares in a W.H. Smith 
New co. The proposals were 
rejected by tbe Smith board 
10 days ago. 


takeover bjhte and in^gers 
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In the Pink 


To have and to hold - 
and sometimes to sell 

A poker-faced John Train advises on when to play your hand, 
and when to keep your cards close to your chest a little longer 


John Train is chairman of 
Montrose Advisers invest- 
ment managers in New 
York 

W hen should 
one not 
sell? The 
first silly 
reason to 
sell a great growth stock is 
simply because it has gone 
way up. That is as though 
you ripped out the roses in 
your garden, leaving tbe 
weeds. 

The question is not how a 
stock has done since you 
bought it, or since some ear- 
lier period, but how good 
value it is today by objec- 
tive measures. 

A particularly amateurish 
reason to sell is the oppo- 
site: because a stock has 
declined. 

This can be an act of per- 
fect inanity, as though you 
bought a car for £15,000 and 
at the same time told the 
dealer that if he got a bid 
for £10,000, you would let it 
go. If a company's funda- 
mentals are intact, a market 
price decline is a buying 
opportunity. 

Another poor reason to 
sell is because of general- 
ised worries. 

As Wall Street says, the 
market climbs a wall of 
fear. The more fear, the 
safer you are. And the bad 
things that we foresee often 
do not happen; it's what we 
don’t expect that trips us 
up. 

Still, all serious investors 
have tests of value for the 
style of investing they fol- 
low. If a stock rises so high 
that you would not dream of 
buying it at today's price, 
then you must perforce 
think about cutting back. 


But if you have made a 
good buy of a great growth 
stock whose story is intact 
and that you are comfort- 
able with, don’t sell it com- 
pletely. just prune 
it. 

There may be good news 
that has not yet been 
released. And sometimes a 
stock you have sold goes 
down, recovers, and then 
goes up vastly higher, while 
you are paralyzed into inac- 
tivity. 

Aside from price, a com- 
pany may lose its intrinsic 
interest: competition may 
appear, patents expire, or 


you drop a frog into a sauce- 
pan of boiling water, he 
leaps right out; If. on the 
contrary, you put him in a 
saucepan of cold water and 
then very gradually heat 
the pan on the stove, the 
frog never quite makes up 
his rn\r\A to jump, and so 
gets himself boiled. Don’t 
let yourself get gradually 
boiled as your weak holding 
goes down and down. 

Here are some particular 
perils. One is lower earn- 
ings accompanied hy a 
price/eamings multiple 
compression. Suppose that a 
stock is earning £L and sell- 


If you put a frog In cold water 
and gradually heat it, the frog 
never makes up his mind to 
jump, and gets boiled. Don't let 
yourself get boiled as your weak 
holding goes down and down. 


management lose its grip. 
The industry may run into 
oversupply, A country may 
get into trouble. 

Even then, when you are 
absolutely determined that 
a stock seems too high, if it 
is still rising, you should 
ordinarily not sell forth- 
with, but wait to see how 
much farther it goes. How- 
ever. you can put a mental 
stop loss order under it. In 
other words, if you buy a 
stock at £10 and it advances 
to £30, while you consider it 
worth no more than £20, 
then yon might decide that 
yon would sell quite a lot if 
it backed off to £28. 

But when the time does 
come, act They say that if 


ing for 15 tunes earnings, or 
£15. Suppose further that 
after a while the earnings 
grow to £2. The multiple 
may move op to 20 times 
earnings, so that the market 
quotation advances from 
£15 to £40. Very handsome! 

But now suppose that the 
earnings drop back to £1 per 
share. With a decline in its 
price / earnings ratio, the 
stock may well retreat from 
£40 to £15: this often occurs 
when a great ‘‘glamour” 
stock loses Its aura, and is 
deflated har»k to tb** run of 
the mill category. 

A dreadful variation is 
when an investment cate- 
gory loses so much of its 
popularity that market mak- 


ers are reluctant to offer 
any quotation at all. For 
example, during a bull mar- 
ket smaller and smaller 
companies are considered 
eligible for investment. 
However, if you buy a col- 
lection of tertiary enter- 
prises, or their bonds, they 
can crash in a market 
break: 

This may be true next 
time around with some 
emerging markets. Quite 
outre places are now consid- 
ered suitable for invest- 
ment; countries in Africa 
with corrupt governments 
that can be overthrown at 
any time, lands in Asia with 
only a wobbly commitment 
to free enterprise - think of 
Vietnam - precarious frag- 
ments of the late Soviet 
empire. (I like the Czech 
saying: “If you don't steal, 
you’re stealing from your 
family ,") 

In periods of expanding 
credit and buoyant markets, 
money pours in, everything 
goes up, and it all seems 
delightful. Going down, 
there may be few buyers. So 
be selective. 

When the market feels 
toppy, examine your 
motives. Do you own shares 
in a company because you 
know It so well you will be 
glad to hold it through thick 
and thin , likp your house? 
Or because, while it seems 
much too high, you hope It 
will go still higher? That is 
the notorious “bigger fool” 
situation. 

You may turn out to have 
been the bigger fool. The 
poker in«Ttm holds that if 
you haven't spotted the 
sucker wi thin five minutes 
of sitting down to play, 
you’re it! 
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with a tmmrnum return of 
up to 4.5% a year 
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Unlimited 
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from tbe stock markets of Japan and tbe 
Hong Kong Special Administrative Region 



Midland Offshore Guaranteed Capital Investment Bonds Limited (GCIB) 
allow you to unlock the potential of the pick of the international stock markets, 
without risk to your capital. There are two options: 


ANGLO-AMERICAN SecuritvPlus 


This links your return to the performance o( the 
leading stock markets of the West, the UK and USA, 
over three or five years. For example, the five year 
sterling option provides the security of a minimum 
flat rate return of 4.596 p.a., with the opportunity to 
earn a flat rate return of up to 1 596 a year. 

Invest from £5.000 or US$5,000 
Available in sterling and US dollars 


EASTERN Growth 


Recognising the potential of the Japanese and 
Hong Kong Special Administrative Region stock 
markets, this option offers you the potential of 
unlimited returns with the promise of your money 
back even if the stock markets go down. The 
investment period is three and a half years. 

Limited period offer 

Bonus paid for early investment 


For full information please return the coupon or contact us on our 24 hour helpline. 

But hurry, this offer must dose on tbe 16 January 1998. 

<z> 

Midland Offshore 

Alember HSBC Group 

Making your money work harder 

Midland Offshore Guaranteed Capital Investment Bonds Limited 


@ Call 44 1534 616333 2< do, 
Fax 44 1 534 61 6222 21 hours a day 
Or cut this coupon 
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True Fiction 


straight down, do or die. '! will 
have no need to memorise- the 


Uphill all the way to gold 

Amie Wilson puts thoughts of age and weight to one side as he contemplates Olympic glory 

from my garage roof in Hay- 


I am a skier, not a Sumo 
wrestler. Bnt 1 do have 
something like the bulk. I 
am never going to make it 
to Yokoama level on the Japa- 
nese ski slopes - in fact, I am 
facing the shameful reality of 
makekoshi (eight or more 
losses), which means X should 
have retired from ski-racing 
long ago. 

But my country needs me. In 
one final burst of chikara, I am 
planning the biggest upset in 
the history of the Winter Olym- 
pics: seizing the coveted gold 
medal is the downhill at Happo 
One (pronounced like “have 
pony" without the “v”). 

I briefly thought 1 might not 
be up to it, being the wrong side 
of 50, but such negativity evapo- 
rated with the snow in spring. 
And now that Martin Bell-san 
(the downhill racer, not the off- 
white-suited member of parlia- 
ment) has retired, someone 
to carry the torch for British 
ski-racing. 

There is little time to lose - 
the next Winter Olympics, at 
Nagano, are almost upon us. No 
sooner - has Setsubun, the 


national bean-throwing cere- 
mony, reached its conclusion 
than 1 shall be in the starting 
gate. 

Martin's brother, Graham 
Bell-san, is still racing strongly, 
of course, and is considerably 
younger then me. But the swing 
has swung and he is probably a 
spent force. 

Wbat Britain needs Is new 
sabre - someone fast, glinting 
and sharp for the kamikaze 
event in the spectacular Haim ha 
valley next February. 

I was, of course, delighted to 
be selected so late In my career 
as Britain's outside chance for a 
gold medal. In many ways my 
pedigree is perfect: my old ski- 
ing buddy, Franz Klammer, the 
Kaiser himself, is one of the 
greats among postwar skiers 


and has agreed to be my trainer. 

He and 1 already see eye-to-eye 
on general technique. Didn't 
Franzy, after all, ski a very Wil- 
sonesque run to secure his out- 
rageous victory in the 1976 
Olympics at Innsbruck? 

Klammer thinks I’m in with a 
fighting chance. Only yesterday, 
as he and I battled for suprem- 
acy against other ski legends in 
a Skiing Greats golf tournament 
in Austria, the great one, puff- 
ing a fat cigar, said as we 
paused at the ninth: “Ton must 
have butterflies in the starting 
gate. If you don’t have the but- 
terflies, you won’t perform. The 
challenge is to overcome your 
fears. Then it is all down to 
funda, Amie - balance. You can 
do it - just as I did at Inns- 
bruck.'" 


As back-up, I have Bin John- 
son, America’s cheelde-chappie 
and another former Olympic 
champion, to advise me. 
Although Kiammur dismissed 
him, churlishly, as a Nasenboh- 
rer (nose-picker) after his vic- 
tory at Sarajevo in 1984, I feel 
he can teach me a trick or two. 

Bui in the end, it's down to me 
and my thighs. And the course 
at Happo One - which Japan's 
powerful environmental lobby 
has persuaded the authorities to 
truncate - will be a great level- 
ler. Who is to say that I cannot 
last 100 seconds or so with the 
world's finest? Even if the actual 
gold me d al is beyond my grasp, 
I can see the silver has my name 
on ft. 

The strict training h as already 
begun and I am rapidly losing 


weight. Eddie Edwards, “the 
Eagle” of the ski-jumping ramp, 
is showing me how to leap off 
DttchHng Beacon on skis, high 
above the East Sussex coast, to 
give me some concept of “get- 
ting air” - a vital concept when 
one is. as commentator David 
Vine would have said, “going 
into the compression” (knowing 
the terminology is essential)- 

This is good of Eddie, since - 
should I emerge as victor - I 
will, at a stroke, replace him as 
Britain's most famous skier. 
Nay, the world's. 

My diet now consists of spin- 
ach and ginseng power bars, 
augmented by copious amounts 
of kabayaki (broiled eels) and 
kmjyo oil mixed with evening 
primrose oil, and washed down 
with fresh rainwater drained 


wards Heath. My neighbours, 
who know nothing of Japanese 
cuisine or Ski Sunday, are not 
sure whether rm preparing to 
greet aliens or turning into 
Popeye. 

As yet, 1 am too big to slip 
into even the largest cat-suit, 
but rm getting there. As for my 
skis, I shall throw caution to the 
wind and discard all my fat skis, 
shaped skis, skinny skis, para- 
bolics and other sfBy gimmicks 
and step straight into a pair of 
glistening new . kilometre lanc&e 
249s, the like and length of 
which the Japanese have never 
seen before. And the Darth 
Vader helmet, of course. 

Tactics? I say to hell with 
tu rning . With me, just as It was 
with Klammer, it will be 


course. • 

I’m not proud of my track 
record but neither shall I hide it 
- 27th in the Folkestone 

pwd Hythe dry-ski slalom tour- 
nament 

What I can promise is this: I 
win run a sleaze-free. campaign, 
and I will ski with iclai, elan, 
panache and many more up-to- 
the-minute terms. 

So bring your biggest cow- 
bells, taikos (drums) and 
hamoyas (arrows to exorcise evil 
spirits) to support me: with God, 
Franzy and Eddie on my side, it 
may well be a short leap 
through the yama-ni-kosumi 
(mist on the mountain) for a 
man but a giant leap tor British 
skiing. Sorry, Graham Bell-san. 
Ton bad your chance. Now if s 
my tarn. Or, rather, my Schuss. 

Once I have triumphed, there 
will be the inevitable Hollywood 
movie. I rather fancy Robert 
“Downhill Racer" ..Bedford 
playing the part of me, althoug h 
he is a touch mature. Perhaps 
Ralph Fiennes, on second 
thoughts. He needs the Oscar. 


Metropolis 


Bleeps, 

whirrs 

and 

altered 

states 


In Helsinki’s eerie silence, 
Paddy Linehan opened a pub door 
and was almost floored by the racket 


T here are two Hel- 
s inkis . A silent exte- 
rior and a very unex- 
pected raucous 
interior. The average 
Finn speaks a few languages and 
seems to use none of them. 
People go about their business in 
eerie silence. Even the traffic is 
strangely silent. It seems that 
only the wheels make any sound. 
They are studded with tungsten 
and give off a whirr. It Is a clock- 
work city where everything 
works well without a word. 

The only sounds to be heard 
are electronic bleeps. The traffic 
lights bleep you across the street 
Quite an unfriendly and confus- 
ing bleep, it sounds like a cricket 
which is altogether incongruous 
in sub-zero temperatures - a 
slow, separated bleep when you 
are to stay and rapid fire to go. 
Street corners can be an unnerv- 
ing combination of electronic 
bleeps and whirr. 

Machines give out train and 
bus tickets and then bleep. Put 
the ticket in a slot and it bleeps. 
The door closes behind you, and 
it surprises you with a bleep. It 
feels like there is a Dalek from Dr 
Who following you. 

Then there are the mobile 
phones. It seems everyone has 
one, each with its own pitch and 
permutation. People do talk on 
the phone - hushed and secre- 
tively. I saw a pair sitting on 
either end of a park bench. It 
ma y have been a coincidence, but 
one took up his mobile and 
tapped out a number. The other's 
bleeped and he answered it 
1 don’t know which language 
they were speaking, and I can’t 
guarantee they were speaking to 
one another, but Up movement 
seemed to indicate they migh t 
have been. 


But it is the indoor Finn that is 
the real surprise. Not so much In 
the home, where there is of 
necessity some co mmuni cation, 
but in the pubs, i opened the 
door of one along Aleksanterin- 
kata and was almost floored by 
the racket. It was like opening a 
trap door into an inferno. Inside 
was an altogether different race 
of people. All the languages were 
flying. Men and women were 
occupied in laughter and conver- 
sation. 

Two sups into what I intended 
to be a quiet solo pint and I was 
in a scrum. They were strangers 

It was like 
opening a 
trap door into 
an inferno. 

Inside was an 
altogether 
different race 
of people 

- not only to me. but to each 
other. And they weren’t drunk, 
just in a pub where a different 
set of rules applies in Helsinki. 

They plied me with Finnish. 
Swedish and defaulted into 
F.n giish on discovering my sta- 
tus. They were not only talk- 
ative, they were loud. Lone 
females joined in. It is quite in 
order for women to join in any 
company without sending wrong 
signals. One of them, with band 
cupped to my ear against the din, 
told me she had au-paired in 
England for a year and couldn’t 
handle the attention that lone 



women got in pubs there. Here, 
she assured me, no one gets the 
wrong idea. Which shouldn't be 
surprising in the first country to 
give women the vote. 

Circles formed, grew, disinte- 
grated. and reformed as the night 
wore on. Eventually, I found 
myself part of one that had 
gelled. There were six Finns, two 
Swedes, a Russian and two who 
insisted they were not Finnish, 
but Lap. This. I was assured, was 
about proportional to the distri- 
bution of the cosmopolitan mix of 
Helsinki 

One was a sheep farmer from 


the “woods 200km up". Another 
was a nurse from an unpronouo- 
cable place on the east coast and 
the Russian was from St Peters- 
burg, which is just over 160km 
away. Others were either unspe- 
cific. or couldn't be heard above 
the racket that grew with the 
hour. 

Stories were swapped, but not 
a lot were heard. This didn't deny 
their appreciation. The camara- 
derie was palpable and no one 
cared too much about details or 
the other lift - on the street. In 
here, It was talking for talking’s 
sake. It was somewhere to 


release all that bad been stored 
up from outside. People in altered 
states. There was a song from the 
Lap, a few steps of a Cossack 
dance from the Russian and the 
Swede mimed cross-country ski- 
ing movements. Everyone was 
mutually appreciative and there 
was much clapping on the back. 

Each time a circle broke and 
reformed, its numbers increased. 
And. as the hour grew and I was 
expecting an escalation of events, 
a strange thing happened. People 
started to straighten up and 
look at their watches and away 
from each other. They started to 


look like street people again. 
They transformed. Onehy-one, in 
sad succession, they shuffled 
into heavy coats, scarves and 
gloves. 

They approached the door in a 
kind of defeated conga and, as 
they did, they “shushed” each 
other in a spray of saliva and 
exited into the real world of 
silence. It was like making a 
stage exit into the wings. 

In disbelief. I polled on my 
inadequate protection against the 
10-below-zero weather and fol- 
lowed. Nothing but silence and 
whirr. The streets were full of 


people Uncertain steps Indicated 
that many were coming from 
other pubs. But no one said a 
word. 

I got to the street comer and 
the little green man bleeped me 
and my unsteady, silent fellow 
pedestrians across.' The last 
buses were lined up, as orderly as 
the queues that formed beside 
them. Their engines were barely 
purring. Were it not for the Act 
that it took a little longer to lead 
up, no one would ever know that 
most people were coming from a 
night of noisy drinking in their 
other world 


Arcadia 

They read it in the leaves 

Selina Williams looks at how Georgia’s tea plantations are slowly being infused with optimism 


I n the lush hills of western 
Georgia, the tea plantations 
stretch for miles in every 
direction. A small number 
are so well cared for that the 
neat little rows of perfectly clip- 
ped tea bushes, with not a weed 
in sight, resemble the manicured 
precision of a Japanese garden. 

But these flawless new capital- 
ist fields are surrounded by other 
unprivatised plantations, so 
neglected that the tea is being 
strangled by a forest of weeds 
and the rusting parts of tractors. 
Like the country itself, the tea 
plants are struggling to survive 
in the face of adversity. 

In Stalin's homeland in the 
Caucasus mountains, the past is 
never far away. The broken-down 
plantations and factories are a 
reminder of the end of 70 years of 
Soviet rule and a newly found 
independence that brought with 
it civil war, anarchy and eco- 
nomic ruin. Only recently have 
political and economic stability 
given Georgians the chance to 
make it all better. 

And, gradually, their efforts 
are starting to show. Even here, 
200km from the capital Tbilisi, 
the delicate tendrils of foreign 
investment, economic reform and 


\ 


capitalism are beginning to 
sprout and take firm root. 

“We're returning to normal civ- 
ilised methods of cultivating 
tea." said Rons tan tine Beridze, 
area manager for Martin Bauer, 
the German tea company that 
has invested about $15m (£9.3m) 
in rejuvenating Georgia's deter- 
iorating industry. “It will take a 
few years, and we have a lot to 
learn, but at least we're moving 
in the right direction.” 

Tea has always followed the 
fortunes of this country and been 
an indicator of the character of 
the leader in Moscow, from the 
harsh strictness of Stalin to the 
economic plan-driven era of 
Brezhnev. Even the derision to 
grow tea in Georgia was a Soviet 
one. Unlike other agricultural 
ventures, this one was productive 
enough to provide locals with a 
standard of living that made 


them the envy of their Soviet 
cousins In Moscow. 

“Tea has brought me all my 
happiness tn my life.** said 
Rusiko Urushadze, 57. a veteran 
tea gatherer and former shock 
worker - a Soviet title given to 
the best workers. 

“When I married I had nothing. 
But, with the money my husband 
and I earned, we built our house 
and bought everything in it." she 
said, waving to her well-ap- 
pointed house with its sweeping 
outdoor staircase leading to 
upstairs verandahs. 

In the 1970s, the couple's joint 
annual income was about 25.000 
roubles (about $25,000) - a huge 
amount by Soviet standards. 
Now. high unemployment and 
only a handful of efficient private 
tea enterprises means she is 
lucky to make 500 laris t$39i) 
during the May to October pick- 


t 
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ing season. That is still better 
than her post-independence sal- 
ary. which was worthless by the 
time she received it. thanks to 
hyperinflation. 

Tea was introduced to western 
Georgia by a Russian trader, who 
experimentally planted 100 hec- 
tares in 1887. But. despite the fact 
that the sub-tropical climate was 
perfect for tea cultivation, the 
Tsar resisted its development 
because government coffers bene- 
fited from the high tax levied on 
imported tea. 

But, after the revolution, the 
Bolshevik leaders were less 
fussy. They needed tea for their 
caffeine-dependent masses and 
could not afford to spend pre- 
cious hard currency on imported 
beverages. So. during the collect- 
ivisation drive in the 1930s, Geor- 
gia’s tea plantations were devel- 
oped and an Institute of Tea, the 


only one in Europe, and a 
museum to celebrate the bever- 
age's socialist origins in Georgia, 
were established near Ozurgeti. 

The institute's directors were 
expected to create new and stron- 
ger strains of tea, while their stu- 
dents wrote dissertations on new 
technology to increase the har- 
vest and fulfil the Soviet obses- 
sion to be the biggest and best at 
whatever it did. 

The results were impressive. 
By the 1940s, 49,000 hectares were 
under cultivation and, in a short 
while. Georgia was supplying 95 
per cent of .the tea supped in 
Soviet cups. By 2000, grandiose 
five-year plans envisaged 100,000 
hectares of plantations in Geor- 
gia. 

The best Georgian tea was har- 
vested during Stalin's rule, in 
spite of the high turnover of 
directors at the institute, six of 


whom were purged during the 
1930s for their incorrect opinions 
on the beverage. 

But. by the Brezhnev era in the 
1970s, quality fell by the wayside 
as the five-year plans became 
paramount The introduction of a 
tea harvesting machine - a Geor- 
gian invention that unfortunately 
swept up huge quantities of 
everything in its path - was held 
responsible for the resulting 
decline in standards. 

“No one cared about quality 
then," said Beridze. “It was more 
important to fill the plan than 
pay attention to what was going 
into the box. It wasn't unusual to 
find earth, twigs and little stones 
in the tea - after all. they were 
stuffing everything in with a 
shovel And anyway, no one 
really worried that much because 
the Soviet people drank it" 

These days, of course, Russians 


have a choice anti they prefer to 
drink the 160.000 tons of tea' con- 
sumed annually without pebbles 
and sticks. 

So, in the past four' years, when 
productivity at Georgia’s planta- 
tions dropped 1 9 almost no thing 
Russians gratefully turned to the 
Indian, Indonesian and Ceylonese 
tea that was flooding the market 

In an attempt to o vercome the 
negative image and regain at 
least some of those lost custom- 
ers (as well as a portion of the 
profits), Martin Bauer cleverly 
disguised Its tea in neutrally 
packaged boxes that .did not indi- 
cate anywhere that the tea was 
actually Georgian. 

Meanwhile, with characteristic 
Georgian optimism, the insti- 
tute's devout scientists ere so 
convinced their tea. will once 
again rule In Russia that they are 
restoring -the defunct museum to 
its. former glory, and .dink their 
cups to the. old Soviet adage: 
“Tea is our pride, our hope and 
glory and our forture.” 
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